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a£)vertisement. 



Little ^teed be said in offering the follow^ 
ing pages to the notice of the public. The 
title imports, a deviation from the regular 
path of life hy the persons noticed in the 
work. Their peculiarities cannot fail to af- 
jord Amusement to those who are willing to 
be pleased ; and it has been the endeavour of 
the Editor (by introducing many entertain^ 
ing anecdotes^ in most of which he has been 
personally concernedj to render this per- 
'Jbrviance both interesting and useful. 

Jf some few of the lives given in the 
course of this work^ may not be thought per" 
fectly coincident with the plan^ we beg leave 
to ohsei^e^ that it is very difficult to draw the 
line between moderate eccentricity y and what 
onay be deemed only an extension of the too^ ,. 
arbitrary bounds prescribed by rigid regu* '; 
larity and decorum* '' \ 
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BELARD (PETER),a celebrated doctor of the 
eleventh century, was bom at Palais, near 
Nantz/in Britany, in 1079. He studied iogic 
and metaphysics with great eagerness, and soon 
became a powerful disputatit. He then applied 
to the study of divinity, and aflerwards became 
a professor of philosophy? Fulbert, a wealthy 
canon, admired his talents, and took him into 
his house as a boarder, on condition that he 
should teach . his niece, Heloise, the sciences. 
Abelard, anxious to enjoy all the sweets of 
life, acceded to the terms, and began to give 
lessons to the young lady; but he was so 
enamoured with the person and accomplish* 
ments of his scholar, that his lectures turned 
principally on the science of love. He now 
grew very indifferent dbout his public {\mc\A!0Tv*6., 
and.spent most ofhU lime in cCiapoiiM ^tcio>a.x- 
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otts verses. Heloise becoming pregnaat^ 
Abelard sent her to a sister of his in Britany, 
where she was delivered of a son, Aamed Astro- 
labius. Fulbert, being informed of these par* 
ticulars, turned Abelard out of doors. To 
soften the canon's rage, he offered to marry 
Heloise privately. The uncle was pleased 
with this proposal^ but strange as it may appear^ 
the niece wished rather to be the mistress than 
the wife of Abelard. At length, however, she 
consented to a private marriage ; but she never 
would acknowledge it, and oflen solemnly pro- 
tested tha^ she was still unmarried. Her husband 
therefore sent her to the monastery of Argen- 
teuil, where, at his desire, she put on a religious 
habit, but not the veil. The relations of He- 
loise, considering this as a second piece of 
treachery in Abelard, hired ruffians to emas- 
culate him, who forced themselves into his 
chamber by night, and performed the task they 
had undertaken. This infamous treatment in- 
duced him to turiwmonk in the abbey of St. 
Dennis, in order to conceal his confusion. He 
sifterwards retired to a solitude in the diocese of 
Troyes, and there built an oratory, which he 
named the Paraclete, where many pupils re- 
sorted to him. In 1140, several propositions 
in his works were condemned as heretical; 
but at the request of the venerable Peter, ab- 
bot of CI ugney, who had received him into his 
monastery, he escaped almost with impunity. 
After a life of extraordinary vicissitudes, Abe- 
Arc^ died in the priory of St. Marcellus, near 
Chalons, April 21, 1 142, ia the 6^d ^taio^VCvi 
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«ge. The body was sent to Heloise, who depo- 
sited it in the raraclete. The names of these 
two celebrated lovers are eternized by the '-pis- 
ties of Pope, and other poets. Heloise died ia 
166.% ana was buried in the Paraclete. In 1780, 
the abbess, Madame de Roney, ordered their 
bones to be placed in a leaden coffin, and depo^^it- 
ed under the altar. A monument of black nnrbie 
with a suitable inscription was placed also over 
the spot. 
ALEXANDER the Great, was the son of 
Philip, king of Macedon, by his wiCe Olimpias, 
and Dorn at Pella, the first year of the 1 06lh 
Olympiad. At the age of fifteen years, li« was 
delivered "to the tuition of Aristotle, and even 
then displayed an immoderate spirit of am- 
bition ; for being informed one day, that the 
king had obtained a great victory, he seemed 
uneasy, and said, " If his fiither went on at iliat 
rate, he would leave him nothing to do/' At 
another time, when Philip expressed his sur- 
prize that he did not engage in the Olympic 
games, the youth replied, " Give me kings for 
xny antagonists and I will instantly engage." 
At an early age he broke in his famous horse 
Bucephalus, which neither Philip nor any of 
his court could manage. On this occasion his 
father exclaimed, '' O niy son, thou ^nust seek 
a kingdom elsewhere, for Macedon will not 
contain thee.'' At the death of his father, when 
he was twenty years of age, he ascended the 
throne of Macedon, and was choseu gkiT\^\'a.- 
J/gsimomthe iij tended expedition agaAtvsX^^it- 
s/a; but the Greeks deserting him, Vi^ tc^oVie^ 

B 2 ^^c 



4 ALEXANDER THE tfREAT. 

Upon revenge. He hastened immediktely t© 
their country, when the Athenians and other 
states readily returned to him ; buttheThebans 
standing out, he directed bis arms against 
them, slew a great number of them> and de« 
stroyed their city ; sparing only the house of 
the descendants of Pindar, out of respect to 
the memory of that great poet. This happened 
in the second year of the third Olympiad. The 
affairs of Greece being setUed, he passed the 
Hellespont in the third year of his reign, at 
the head of 30,000 foot, and 4,500 horse; and, 
with thpse troops he overthrew the Persian em- 
pire. His first battle was at theGranicus, a river 
in Phrygia, in which the Persians were routed, 
^is second was at Issus, a city in Cilicia, where 
he was also eminently victorious ; for the camp 
of Darius^ with his mother, wife, andchildren« 
fell Into his hands; and his conduct to the family 
of that monarch may certainly be reckoned 
among the noblest actions of his life. While 
he continued in this country, a violent fever 
seized him, supposed to have been occasioned 
by bathing when very hot, in the cold waters 
of the river Cydnus. On account of his ex-' 
treme violence, none of his physicians would 
attend him. ^ At length an.Arcanian engaged to 
administer a potion which should effect a cure ; 
but while he was preparing it, Alexander re- 
received a letter from his n^ost intimate friend 
Parmepio, informing him that this Arcanian 
"was a traitor, employed by Darius to poison 
.A/jjj, at the price ot 1000 talents, and his sister 
MI2 marriage J JVotwith8tandb[\g tV\\s, w\iwv\\\^. 
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physician came to him wkh the draught, he 
took it, and with his eyes fixed upon him, dmnlc 
it off. The medicine at first acted so powerfully 
as to deprive him of his senses and every one 
about him supposed his death inevitable, but 
such was the strength of his constitution that he 
recovered. Being restored to his army, from 
Ciliciahe marched forwards for Phacnicin, vvhicii 
all surrendered to him except Tyre, and it cost 
him a siege of seven years to reduce that city ; 
the obstinacy of the Tyrians induced him to 
commit much inexcusable slaughter. He next 
look Gaza, and proceeded to Jerusalem, where 
he was received by the high-priest, who grati- 
fied his ambition by shewing him tne prophecy 
of Daniel, in which he was predicted as the con- 
queror of the E^st. After making great pre- 
sents to the Jews, he sacrificed in their temple, 
and then went into Egypt; on his return he 
built the city of Alexandria. He now set up 
the claim of divinity, and pretended to be the 
son of Jupiter-Ammon. He obtained a deci- . 
sive victory over Darius, at Arbela, which put 
an end to the Persian war. That monarch 
bad ofifered his daughter, and part of his domi*- 
nions to Alexander, and Parmenio advised him 
to accept the terms, saying, ** I would if I were 
Alexander/' " And so would I," replied the 
conqueror, '*" If I were Parmenio/' While 
Ddrius was gathering forces to continue the war, 
he was treacherously slain by Bessus, governor 
of th« Bactrians, which drew tears from t^^l^YL- 
andei> who ailerwards put the muxA^x^i V^ 
^ta/A. Fiom Arbeh, the victor ipwi^xied^ Vvs. 
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quests eastwards* subduing every place iillhf 
came to the Indies ; where king Porus resisied 
him with [rreat spirit* but was at length compel 
led to yield. Alexander was so pleased with 
the gallantry of this prince* that he lestored him 
to his kingdom, Having ranged over the great- 
est parts of the East* and made eve^i the Indie;! 
provinces of his empire* he returned to jgabylon 
where he died in the 33d year of his age; some 
tay by poison* others by intoxication. His am- 
bition was boundless ; and when a philosopher 
informed \\its\ that there were many worlds be- 
sides this* he wept because he could not con-^ 
^quer them all. His continence appears to have 
been the effect of constitutional infirmity* and 
not a virtue. He was immoderately addicted 
to drinking, and under the inflqence of inebria- 
tion committed many att^ociops crimes ; among 
which may be reckoned that of killing Clytus* 
"^ho had saved his life ; and that of burning Per- 
sepolis* the most beautiful city in the EasL at 
the instigation of Thais the courtezan. Afler 
his death* his generals divided his conquests 
among themselves. 

ALLEYN (Edward)* a celebrated comedian in 
the reigns of Elizabeth* and Jfames I. and founder 
of Dulwich college* in Surrey, which he named 
" The College of God's Gift." He was born in 
1566, and commencing actor at an early age* he 
acquired great reputation in his profession* and 
at length b^ame master of a large company^ 
propriitor of a theatre in Moorfields* and keeper 
of the royal Bear-garden, A^ibrey informs us* 

tJjMt a real lievH 9ppeared to him* nhVA^ Vv^ ^^^ 
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personating the character of Satan upon tho 
sta^, at which he was so terrified that he grew 
serious^ and soon after totally quilted his pro- 
fession, resolving to devote the remainder of his 
life to religious exercises. Among other pious 
^ts, he laid the foundation of his college in 
1 614, and completed it in 1617, at the expence 
of 10,000L He also endowed it with 80Ql. 
per annum, for the maintenance of one master, 
one warden (who must be unmarried, and of 
the name of Alleyn, or Allen) and four fellows, 
of whom three are to be clergymen, and 
the other an organist Six poor men, and 
the saine number of poor women are also 
included in this establishment ; with twelve poor 
boys who are to be educated in the college till 
the age of fourteen or sixteen, when they are 
to be apprenticed to some trade. The founder 
was the 6rst master. He died in \626, and 
'was buried in the chapel of the college. 
ANACREON, a Greek lyric poet, born at Teos, 
a seaport in Ionia, and flourished about the 62d 
Olympiad- He was entertained at the court of 
Polycrates, at Samos, who held him in great 
esteem. He had infinite wit, eccentricity, and 
pleasantry, as appears by all his compositions ; 
especially on his favourite subjects of love and 
wine. At the invitation of Hipparchus, son 
of Pissistratqsj he visited Athens; and on 
the death of that prince, he returned to TeoSj, 
^nd remained there till the revolt of Hista^us^ 
when he removed to Abdera, where he died. 
The manner of hh death is said lo W^^Vifevi'cv 
ver/ extraordinaryj, fg^ h^ Vca^ <Ji\cwii^^\ 
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by a grapestone, which he swallowed as he 
was regahiig on some new wine. His poems 
are chiefly amatory and bacchanah'an^ but only 
few of them remain. An elegant translation 
of them was published by Francis Fawkes, 
A. M. Of whom some account is given in this 
dictionary, in its proper place. 
ANDREWS (Lancelot), an English divine, 
was born in London, in 1565, and educated at 
the Cooper's free-school, at Radcliffe; from 
wiience he was removed to Merchant Taylor's 
school, and sent on an exhibition to Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, where having taken his de- 
grees in arts and received ordination, he suc- 
cessively obtained the living of St. Giles's, 
Cripplegate, and a prebend and residentariship 
of St. Paul's He was alterwards chosen mas- 
ter of Pembroke-Hall, and appointed chaplain 
to Queen Elizabeth. James 1. employed him 
to defend the sovereignty of kings against Bel- 
lamine, for which he rewarded him with the 
bishopric of Chichester in 1 603, at the same 
time making him his almoner. In 1605 he was 
translated to Ely, and nine years after removed 
to Winchester. The following anecdote of 
him, while he was bishop of Winchester, will 
shew him to advantage. Waller, the poet, 
being one day at court, while king James was 
at dinner, overheard the following very extra- 
ordinary conversation, when his nwjesty was 
attended by the bishop of Winchester, and 
Neale, bishop of Durham. These two prelates 
standing behind the king*s chair, his majesty 
£a/c/, '^ Aly lords, cannot I take \sc^ w^^ks^ 
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money when I want it, without all this forma- 
lity in parliament?" The bishop of Durham 
readily answered, " God forbid, sir, but you 
should ; you are the breatli of our nostrils," 
Upon this the king, addressing himself to the 
Bishop of Winchester, who was celebrated for 
his wit, " Well, my lord, and what say you ?** 
" Sir," replied Anclrews, ** I have no skill to 
judge of parliamentary cases.*' The king ex- 
claimed, " No evasions my lord ; I expect an 
immediate and direct answer to my question.*' 
" Then, sir," said he, " I think it lawful for 
you to take my brother Neale*s money, for ho 
offers it." Thi^ prelate died, September 27, 
1626, and was buried in the church of St. Sa- 
viour, Southwark, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. He had a share in the 
present translation of the fiible; and a volume 
pf his sermons was published afler his death, by 
the bishops Laud and Buckeridge. His private 
devotions and meditations in Greek were trans^ 
lated into English by Dr. Stanhope. 

ANDREWS,(Mr.) was born to an easy independ- 
ent fortune, but commencing life at a time 
that he was incapable of judging of the 
"world, or of himself, was led away by a single 
passion; for he was not actuated by any other. 
He devoted himself entirely to the blind godf 
dess, and worshipped her incessantly under the 
form of two ivory balls. He was remarkably 
|hin, not very tall, though above the middle 
si^: his /ace was a perfect vacuum, W\V\vi^- 
spect to every possible idea except EWYva.t^^* 

So in&taated was he in pursuing this ^aTiv^>Vo 
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attain the summit of excellence at it^ that he 
sacrificed days^ nights^ weeks^ months, and 
jears to it , 

At length he arrived at such a degree of 
perfection, as well in the theoretical, as the \ 
practical part of the game, that there was no 
plaver in Europe could equal him, except one, 
who was the celebraed Abraham Carter, who 
kept the tables at the corner of the Pia2&zas, 
Russel-street, Covent-Garden. Mr. Andrews 
was the most devoted adept of this game that 
ever nature produced ; he seemed but to vege- 
tate in a Billiard-room, and indeed he did little 
more in any other place. He was a perfect 
Billiard Valetudinarian, in the most rigid sig- 
nification of the expression. He ate, drank, 
slept, walked, nay, talked but to promote the 
system of the balls. His regimen was tea, and 
toast and butter, for breakfast, for dinner, and 
for supper. 

It might reasonably be imagined, that so 
regular a professor would obtain ail the advan- 
tages that could result froia the science. He 
won considerable sums, but knew not the va- 
lue of money; and when playing for only live 
or ten pounds, he took no pains but seemed 
perfectly indifferent about winning or losing. 
There was a latent finesse in this, but it did not 
operate to his advantage : he was laying by for 
bets, but as they were seldom offered, the 
strength of his play being very well known, 
Jie oftvn lost, by repeated small sums, very con- 
s/dcrable ones» 
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It is generally believedj howe%'er, that he 
has played for more money at Billiards, than 
any other person ever did. The following is a 
TerasLfkahle circumstance: he one night won of 

Colonel W e upwards of lOOOl. and the 

Colonel appointed to meet him the next dav, 
to go with him into the city» to transfer stock 
to him to the amount of the sum lost. Being 
in a hackney-coach, they tossed up who should 
pay for it. Andrews lost, and upon this small 
Leginning he was excited to continue, till he 
bad lost the whole sum he won the night be- 
fore at Billiards. When the coachman stopped 
to set down, he was ordered to get \ip again^ 
and drive them back, as they had no occasion 
to get out. 

By these pursuits he lost very large sums 
which he had won at Billiards; and, in a few 
years, haaird, and other, games at chance, 
stripped him of every shilling he could com- 
mana. He had still lefl a small annuity, which 
he endeavoured to dispose of, but it was so 
securely settled upon himself i hat he could not 
sell it; otherwise it is probable that it would 
soon have been transferred at the gaming- 
table. He very lately lived in a retired manner 
in Kent, where he declared to an intimate old 
acquaintance that he never knew contentment 
while he was rolling in money ; but since he 
was obliged to live upon a scanty pittance, he 
thought himself one of the happiest men in the 
universe. It is now generally believed that he 
is dead. 
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ANTONINUS (Marcos), or Mark Antony^ 
the Triumvir, was the son of M» Antoninus Ore- 
ticus, by Julia^ a noble lacly> of such merits 
that Plutarch affirms her to have been *' com- 
parable to the wisest and most virtuous ladies 
of that age/' On the death of his fether, he 
plunged himself into a course of riot and de- 
bauchery> before he had assumed the manly 
gown. He afterwards went abroad to learn 
the art of war under Gabinus> where he dis- 
played his courage in the restoration of Ptole- 
my, king of Egypt. From Egypt he went to 
Gaul^ where Caesar commanded with reputa* 
tion ; who enabled him to go to Rome and ob- 
tain the questorship) in which office he became 
very active in behalf of his benefactor, and af* 
terwards obtained the tribunate. For his great 
services/ when C«;sar had made himself master 
of Rome, he gave Antony the government of 
Italy, with the command over the legions there, 
in which post he acquired the esteem of his sol-* 
diery. Caesar afterwards appointed him mas-* 
ter of the horse, for his conduct at the- battle of 
Pharsalia, and chose him hiis colleague in tha 
consulship. On the death of Caesar, Antonjr 
judiciously got the acts of his colleague imme* 
diately confirmed by the senate, and ordered a 
public funeral — ^at which he made an harangue 
in favour of the deceased. This had such an 
efiect on the populace, that Brutus and Cassius 
were obliged to quit the city. Antony then 
manifested, by his conduct, that he meant to 
assume the sovereignty to himself. To check 
his career, the patriots^ with Cic«iQ at their 
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head, espoused the cause of Oclavianus, Ihe 
heir of Caesar, which induced him to retire to 
his government of Cisalpine-GauI, where he 
began a civil war, by laying siege to Mertina, 
now called Modena. This siege is one of the 
most memorable things of the kind in history ; 
and in conducting it, Antony, though defeated, 
acquired much reputation ; the consuls, Hur- 
tius and Pansa, being slain: and nothing but 
superior forces could have left Octavianus mas«> 
ter of the field. Antony fied in great confusion, 
"wantine even the necessaries of life; after hav- 
ing wallowed in luxury and intemperance. He 
fled to the Alps, and was received by Lepldus, 
with whom and Odavianus, he formed the se* 
cond triumvirate, to which Cicero fell a victim 
through the revenge of Antony. After the de- 
ieat of Brutus and Cassi us at Phillipi, Antony 
passed into Asia, and outrivalled in splendor all 
the princes of the country. Here he was capti- 
vated by the charms of Cleopatra, whom he ac- 
companied to Alexandria,where he devoted him- 
self to a life of pleasure. Octavianus, instigated 
by Fulvia, the wife of Antony, took the advan- 
tage of his voluptuous indolence, andcommenced 
hostilities in Italy; but a reconciliation afterwards 
taking place, Antony married Octavia, the sis- 
ter ot his colleague. A new division of the 
empire was occasioned by this alliance, the 
-west being allotted to Octavianus, and the east 
to Antony; Africa being given to Lepldus. 
Soon afler this partition had taken place, An- 
tony repaired to Syria, and renewed \\\% \Ts\ax- 
course with Cleopatra, and, on accowvit o5 \v\^ 
depraved profligacy, was deprived q5 \i\^ ^^^- 

c %>A9X 
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sular dignity. A war was also declared against 
the Egyptian queen by the senate. While hos- 
tile preparations were making on both sides, 
Antony was so immersed in dissipation, that 
his military ardour became extinguished. At 
the battle of Actium he escaped in a small vos* 
sel, where, finding himself deserted by his 
friends and troops, he fell upon his sword^ and 
aflerwards expired in the arms of Cleopatra* 
aged fifty-six years. 

APICIUS. Three antient Romans of that name, 
eminent for their gluttony, or, to soften the 
term, for their talents in the science of eating. 
The first lived under Sylla, the second under 
Augustus and Tiberius, and the third under 
Trajan. Of th^se, the second i? the most il- 
lustrious personage of the three: he instituted a 
kind of academy of gluttony at Rome, and 
spent immense sums in providing delicacies for 
his voracious appetite. His ingenuity was fre- 
quently displayed in new-invented dishes^ inso- 
much that several sorts of cakes, jellies, &c. 
were called by his name. Finding himself re- 
duced by his extravagance, to about 120001. he 
poisoned himself, from the apprehension of be* 
mg starved. There is a treatise, De Re CuUna- 
ria, under the name of Ccelius Apicius, which, 
though ancient, is supposed not to have bcea 
produced by either of the persons above-men- 
tioned. The third, Appius, invented a me« 
thod of preserving oysters. 

ARAM (Eugene), a self-taught genius, was 

born in Yorkshire. He received from his pa- 

rentsa very scanty education^ b\xt>\:>^ VVv«i xaos^v 

4f 
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persevering industry^ he obtained a good know- 
ledge of the mathematics, and an extensive ac- 
({uaintance with the Latin and Greek languages^ 
together with the Hebrew and Chaldee. He 
taught Latin and writing at a school in Lon- 
don; and afterwards was employed as usher, or 
assistant, to the Rev. Mr. Anthony Hinton, at 
his boarding-school at Hayes, in Middlesex. 
In 1744 he murdered Daniel Clarke, which was 
concealed fourteen years, and then discovered 
by the accidental finding of a skeleton, sup* 
posed to be that of Clarke. This was a mis* 
take, but it led to a discovery. He was ap- 
prehended on suspicion, tried at York in 1759, 
and found guilty on sufficient evidence, corro- 
borated by the testimony of his own wife. His 
defence was uncommonly curious, and plausi- 
ble. Afler conviction he confessed the justice 
of his sentence, and endeavoured to destroy 
himself, by opening an artery in his arm with 
a razor ; in that condition, however, he was 
taken to the gallows at York, and there ex- 
ecuted : after which he wa^ hung in chains on 
Knaresborough forest. Part ot the fourteen 
jears between the perpetration of the murder 
and the discovery, Aram was assistant to Mr. 
Hinton above-mentioned. It was frequently 
observed by Mr. Hinton, as a strange kind of 
singularity, that whenever Aram saw a worm 
or any other insect in the gravel-walks of the 
garden at Hayes, he carefully removed it to a 
securer situation. When the murder of Daniel 
Clarke was discovered, and Aram cov\n\v^^^,'^ 
occurred to Mr, Hinton, thatV Vim xcvmx^^x^" 

c 2 vi>^ 
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vainly supposed he should atone for his horrid 
crime by ■preserving the lives of animals ; and 
that by frequently shewing mercy and tender- 
ness to biutes, the murder of one man would 
be obliterated, or the crime very much extenu- 
ated. That Aram was a notorious thief, Mr. 
Hinton at length discovered; for hearing some 
person in his garden very early one morning, 
lie was determined to be satisfied of their pro- 
posed errand, and, repairing to the place from 
whence he supposed the sound proceeded, the 

. pilferer was fted from the premises, but had 
left behind him almost a sackful of potatoes, 
which he had dug up. Mr. Hinton, thinking he 
had a sufficient clue to detect the thief, caused 
the sack and its contents to be exhibited to the 
neighbours; one of whom claimed the sack as 
his own, and declared that Mr. Aram, who 
lodged with him, had borrowed it of him. On 
this information Mr. Hinton discharged Aram, 

^ but previously insisted upon examining his box ; 
the contents of which bore ample testimony of 
an almost infinite number of petty thefts, which 
he had been daily in the habit pf committing. — 
Many hundreds of old shoe and knee-buckles, 
balls of worsted and cruel, of all colours; pen- 
knives, garters, spoons, or whatever else could 
be secretly conveyed into his repository, were 
now exhibited as evidence of his numerous 
petty larcenies. To fill up the measure of his 
infamy, he was found to have had incestuous 
intercourse with his own daughter for some 
rcar9, and iived with her as his wife, at Hayes. 

Zy^/s f:om'mg to the mother's eats, &\v^ vj-a.-?. sv% 
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enraged, that she came to a resolution of bring- 
ing the monster to condign punishment ; after 
eluding the hands of justice for fourteen years, 
during which time> it is said, Aram and his 
iKrife lived at a remote distance from each other« 
I til the latter appeared on the trial to corrobo* 
rate the evidence of the other witnesses, and 
facilitate the murderer's conviction. 
ARCHIMEDES, a celebrated mathematician, 
born at Syracuse, in Sicily, and distantly related 
to Hiero> king of Syracuse. His application to 
mathematical studies was so great, that his ser- 
vants were sometimes obliged to take him from 
them by force. He declared to Hiero, that if 
he had another earth whereon to fix his ma- 
chine, he could remove this which wc inhabit. 
His method of discovering the fraud of ajew- 
4el]er, who had been employed to make a crown 
for Hiero, displays his extraordinary penetra- 
tion. That monarch, suspecting that the crown 
did not contain the whole quantity of gold de- 
livered to the workman, desired Archimedes to 
iind out the fraud. Thinking of this problem 
when he was in the bath, he observed that a 
quantity of water overflowed equal to the bulk 
of his body. This convinced him how the pro- 
blem was to be solved, and he ran homewards, 
crying out, " I have found it, I have found it." 
Then procuring two masses of gold and silver, 
of equal weight with the crown, he carefully 
noticed the quantity of water which each dis- 
placed; after which he observed how much t.\Nft 
crown caused to flow over \ and, 0T\ cotcv^vc ycv'^ 
Ms quantity with each of the fotm^T, V^ ^^^ 

c 3 evffl!ciN» 
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enabled to ascertain the proportions of gold 
and silver in the crown. Archimedes acquired 
great fame^by his .curious contrivances whereby 
the city of Syracuse was so long defended when 
besieged by Marcellus; yet notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts which his prolificgenius could sug- 
gest, the place at length was taken ; but the Ro- 
man commander ordered the soldiers to pay par* 
ticular attention to the safety of Archimedes. 
He was» however* unfortunately slain by a soldier 
who did not know him, while he was deeply 
engaged in solving a geometrical problem, 
and wholly inattentive to the noise and uproar 
occasioned by the subjugation of the city. 
This happened about 208 years before the 
birth of Christ. Several of his works are still 
extant, but some of the most valuable are lost. 
Those which remain, were printed at Basil 
in 1554, and in London in 1792. When Ci- 
cero was quaestor in Sicily, he discovered Ar- 
chimedes's tomb, wiih an inscription upon it. 
.^^RETIN (pETti^) called the scourge of princes, 
■ . was born at Arezzo, about 1491. He was so 
famous for liis satyncal powers, that princes 
courted his friendship by presents, on which 
he had the audacity to get a medal struck, on 
one side of which he is represented, with tho 
the following inscription, *• The divine Are-, 
tin.'' And on theotherside, sitting upon a Ihrono 
receiving the oblations of sovereigns. It was 
his perpetual boast, that his lampoons were 
more serviceable to the world than sermons ; 
and it was g-eneraliy said of him, that he sub- 
jccLed wore pri^ices by hU pei\^\]basv We ^t^^x.- 
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est warriors had ever done by the sword. He 
wrote many obscene and immoral pieces, which 
were embellished with lascivious representa- 
tions. He also wrote some comedies. But 
in his latter days he is said to have employed 
himself in writing devotional pieces. He died 
in 1556, being about sixty-five years of age. 
It has been asserted, that he fell into such a fit 
of laughter, on hearing some obscene conver- 
sation, that he overturned the chair on which 
he sat, and from the fall received so severe a 
contusion on the head, that he died upon the 
spot. 
ARISTOTLE, the chief of the peripatetic 
philosophers, was a native of Stagy ra, a small 
city in Macedon, about 1384 years before Christ. 
He was the son of Nichomachus, physician 
to Amyntas, the grandfather of Alexander 
the Great. Losing his parents when he 
•was young and eccentric, he immediately 
plunged into a life of pleasure, and squan- 
dered away his patrimony. By the advice of 
the Delphic oracle, he went to Athens, and 
became a disciple of Plato, under whom he 
studied till he was forty years of age, maintain- 
ing himself in the mean time by the practice 
ofphysic. Here he made up for his former 
negligence, living very temperately; and that 
^e might not oversleep himself, we are told 
by Diogenes Laertius, that he always laid with 
one hand out of the bed, having a brass bell 
in it, which by falling into a bason of the 
same meta) awoke him. He aVe \\\A<i, ^"cA 
shpiless. After studying •abo\xt MViEicxv ^j^-w^ 
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under Plalo, he began to form (llflTerent teneb 
from those of his roaster, which gave hira great 
offence. On the death of Plato, he quitted 
Athens, and went to the court of Hermias at 
Atarna, in Mysia, where he marrid Pythias, 
that prince's sister, whom, he is said to have 
loved so passionately, that he offered sacrifice 
to her. Some time after, Aristotle went to 
Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos, where he re- 
mained till Philip, king of Maccdon, having 
heard of his great reputation, sent for him to 
undertake the tuition of his son, Alexander, 
who was then about fourteen years of age. 
Aristotle accepted the offer, and gave such 
satistaction to the king; thai he erected sta- 
tutes to his honour, and for his sake rebuilt 
Stagyra. which had been almost ruined by the 
•wars. Afterwards, however, he lost the fa- 
vour of Alexander, by adhering to Calistlienes, 
his kinsman, who was accused of a conspiracy 
against Alexander's life, and removed to Athens, 
where the magistrates received him with great 
pleasure, and gave him the Lyceum, in which 
he taught philosophy to a vast number of 
disciples. Here he composed his principal 
works^ particularly his animal history, which 
he undertook at the request of Antony. Be- 
ing accused of impiety by Eurimedon, a, priest 
of Ceres, he wrote an apology for himself^ 
addressed to the magistrates ; but knowing 
the Athenians to be extremely jealous about 
their religion, and recollecting the fate of So- 
crates, he was so much alarmed, that he sooa 
aflcr quitted Athens, and passed the remainder 
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of his days at Chalcis^ a city of Eubaea. Some 
say, he poisoned himself, to avoid falling into 
the hands of his enemies ; others affirm, that 
he threw himself into the river Euripus, be- 
cause he could not comprehend the reason of 
the ebbing and flowing ; and there are others, 
who assert, that he died of the colic, in the 
G id year of his age, two years after Alexan- 
der. His body was carried away by his coun- 
trymen, who erected altars to his memory. 
His works may be classed under the heads of 
rhetoric, poetry, politics, ethics, mathematics, 
logic, and metaphysics.: well have his works 
deserved the following character of an ele- 
gant writer. — *' 'Whoever surveys the variety 
and perfection of his productions, all delivered 
in the chastest style, in the clearest order, 
and in the most pregnant brevity, is amazed 
at the immensity othis genius. 
ARKWRIGHT (Sir Richard) an English ma- 
nufacturer, who by his ingenuity and perse- 
vering industry, acquired a fortune of almost 
half a million. He wns originally a barber, 
at Wirksworth in Derbyshire, which he quitted 
about 1767, and travelled about the country 
buying hair. At Warrington, he became ac- 
quainted with one Kay, a clockmaker, and pro- 
jected with him a system of machinery for spin- 
ning cotton, which had in vain been attempted 
by many of the first mechanics of the last and 
present centuries. In perfecting this plan, 
however, they were assisted by Mr. Athertou 
of Liverpool. The machinery is called *' a 

S^)in- 
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Spinning Jenny.'* Mr, Arkwright afterwardf i 
entered into partnership with Mr. Smalley of ' 
Preston, but not succeeding there, they re« I 
paired to Nottingham, and erected a cotton- ' 
xnilJ, which was worked by horses. A patent 
for an exclusive privilege of spinning by this 
machine was then taken out by Mr. Arkwright^ 
but was set aside by the court of King's-bench 
in 1 7 8 5 . He afterwards erected works at C r urn* ^ 
ford, in Derbyshire, and acquired the astonish- 
ing sum of five hundred thousand pounds, ai 
already mentioned. In 1786, he presented an 
address to his majesty, in the character of high- 
sheriff of the county of Derby, and received the 
honour of knighthood. He died at his seat, 
August 3, 1792. 
ARMSTRONG (John), a poet and physician, 
born inCastleton parish, Roxburghshire, where 
his father and brother were ministers. He 
completed his education in the University of 
Edinburgh, where he took his degrees in phy* 
sic, Feb. 4, 1732. In 1735, he published an 
anonymous pamphlet, abounding with wit and 
humour, entitled " An Essay for abridging the 
Study of Physic." as also "An Epistle from 
Usbek the Persian, to Joshua Ward, esquire." 
In this very ingenious production, the author 
has caught the very spirit of Lucian. In 1737, 
appeared his "Synopsis of the History andCure 
of the Venereal Disease.'* Not long after 
came out his " CEconomy of Love,*' a poem, 
which is strongly tinctured with the spirit, 
Bs well as the licentiousness of Ovid. In the 
edition of 1768, however the a\iVhot ^\x\^^^ 
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this piece of many obscene and offensive pas- 
sages. In 1744'« he published ** The Art of 
preserving Health/' an excellent didactic pOtm» 
which wul transmit his name to posterity as 
one of the first English writers. In 1746, he 
was appointed one of the physicians to the 
Military Hospital behind Buckingham-house: 
In 1758> he published '' Sketches, or Essays 
on various Subjects, by Lancelot Temple, 
esquire/' In 1760, Ife was appointed physt« 
cian to the army in Germany, and soon after 
wrote a poem, called '' Day, an Epistle to 
John Wilkes, of Aylesbury, esquire." In the 
latter, he attacked Charles Churchill, the poet, 
which drew on him the resentment of that 
satirist. In 1773, Dr. Armstrong publish- 
ed Medical Essays, in one quarto volume, ' 
and died in 1779. He was much beloved by 
those who knew him, for the goodness of his 
heart, as well as his companionable qualities 
of wit and pleasantry. Many pleasing traits 
of the character of this ingenious writer, may 
be found in " Mr. Nichols's Anecdotes of 
Mr. Bcfwyet,^ which our limits wilt not permit 
us io insert* 
BACON (Rogbr), an illustrious Englishman, 
was a monk of the Franciscan order, descended 
from an ancient &mily, and born at Ilchester 
in Somersetshire, in 1214. He was educated 

Eartly at Oxford, and partly at Paris, where 
e took his decree of D.D. He applied him- 
self immoderately to the acquisition of know* 
ledge^ and his attainments for the a^e lv& Iv^^d 
in, were uacoounon. His d\^Q\«iv^ v««^^ 
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little uoderstood by the generality of mankind, 
on which account he was suspected' to be a 
magician. He was persecuted particularly by 
his own fraternity, who, envious of his talents, 
would not receive his works into their library, 
and at length prevailed with the general of 
their order to get him imprisoned. Well might 
he exclaim, on that occasion, that he had rea- 
son to repent of his having laboured so assF« 
duously in acquiring a knowledge of the Aru 
and Sciences ! His fame, however, could not 
be concei^led, and pope Clement IV. requested 
of hiin.Tfi-eopy of his performances, which he 
transmitted to him in 1267. This is the same 
that is now extant, under the title of *^ Opus 
Majus,** or his Great Work. After ten )*ears 
imprisonment, Jerome d'Ascoli, general of 
Bacon's Order, who had condemned his doer- 
trine, was chosen pope, and assumed the name 
of Nicholas IV. As he had the reputation of 
being a man of great abilities, and one who 
bad turned his tlwughts to philosophical stu- 
dies ; Bacon resolved to apply to him for his 
discharge, and, in order to shew both the in- 
nocence and usefulness of his labours, address- 
ed to him, " A Treatise on the Means of 
avoiding the Infirmities of Old Age." Whe- 
ther this had any effect upon the pope is not 
certainly known, but towards the latter end of 
his reign. Bacon, by the interposition of some 
noblenien, obtained his liberty, and returned 
to Oxford, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in peace, and died in the college of 
his order, 11th June, 129i. This wonderful 
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man had a profound knowledge of the mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. His writings 
are composed with such elegance, strength, 
and conciseness, and enriched with such ex- 
quisite observations on nature, that, among all 
the chemists, we have not found his equal. He 
discovered the error in the calendar, and his 
plan for correcting it was adopted by Gregory 
XIII. He gave so minute a description of 
the composition of gunpowder, that it is evi- 
dent he was the original inventor of it ; it was, 
in his time, before the application of it to mi- 
litary uses, denominated thunder and lightning. 
His acquaintance with chemistry was exten- 
sive and profound. Doctor Friend ascribes to 
Bacon the honour of introducing it. He also 
described the camera obscura, and those glasses 
which are constructed to magnify or lessen ob- 
jects. In sh<)(rt, he is fully entitled to the charac- 
ter given of hicn, by Dr. Friend, '* That he was 
a miracle of ihk age he lived in, and the greatest 
genius, perhaps, for mathematical knowledge,, 
which ever appeared in the world since Archi- 
medes.*' H» Opus Majus was printed in 
folio, 1733. 
BACON (Francis), an illustrious philosopher 
and eminent statesman of great and universal 
genius, was born at York-house, in the Strand, 
on the 22d of January, 1561. He was the 
«on of Sir Nicholas Bacon, by his second wife. 
When a child, he displayed such indicatioiis of 
his future eminence, that queen Elizabeth ^ve 
bim the appellation of her " Younfr l^oxAYiJ^iv;:^- 
^A*' Her Majesty was part'icuUtX^ ^\e;x?^^^ 
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^ith his unswer to the following famHiar qae^ 
4ion, — '* How old are you ?" Without hesita' 
lion, he instantly replied^ ''Two years younger 
than your majesty's happy reign. Hewaseaii« 
cated at Trinity College,Cambridge, At theag^ 
of sixteen he went to France^ in tlie suit oT^^ 
Sir Amias Paulet, ambassador to that court; 
On the death of his father he returned to £Dg* 
land> and entered of Gray's-inn; where he 
applied with such assiduity to the study of 
the law, that at the age of twenty-«ight he wis 
appointed one of the queen's counseltors. 
By this time he had made great progress in the 
«tudyoF philosophy. By his attachment to the 
{^rl of £<)sex, who was at enmity with Cecil, 
Bacon unfortunately lost those advantages at i 
court which he had a right to expect. In 1593, i 
Bacon was chosen member of parliament for I 
Middlesex, and had the courage to oppose 
several measures of an arbitrary nature, for 
which he incurred the queen's displeasure. ' 
On the accession of James L a better prospect 
presented itself^ and he obtained the honour 
of knighthood, as a prelude to more consider- 
able marks of distinction. In 1604', he was 
appointed one of the king's counsel, and the 
next year he published the introduction to his 
great work, under the title of, "The Advance- 
ment and Proficiency of Learning," which 
procured him the post of solicitor-general. 
About this time he married a daughter of Mr. 
Barnham^ a rich alderman of London. In 
/dJJ, be tvas appointed judge of the Marshal* 
sea-court; in i6l3, Vio bccwaa uXSLWofc^j^^g^ 
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J^, and in 1616« "was sworn of the privy- 
council. In 1617> he was raised to the dig- 
oiljr of lord keeper of the great scal> and two 
Jievs %fler constituted lord high chancellor 
if Great-Britain, receiving also the patent of 
nobility, by the .title of baron of Verulam, which 
ha afterwards exchanged for that of viscount 
Saint Albans. In 1620, he published the roost 
elaborate of all his works, '^ Novum organum 
Scientiarum.'' The year following, this eccen- 
tric and infatuated great man, was accused in 
parliament of bribery and corruption in his 
high ofiice ; and sorry are we to say, that these 
charges were provea, and admitted by the 
chancellor's confession; and the House of 
Peers on the 3d of May, 1621, gave judgment 
against him^ ^' That he should be fined 40,(XX)1. 
dnd remain prisoner in the Tower during the 
kinff's pleasure: that he should for ever be inca- 
pable of any place, or employment in the state 
or commonwealth ; and that he should never 
sit in parliament, or come within the verge of the 
court.'' Pope, an his Essay on Man, seems al- 
most justified for inserting the iollowing line as 

descriptive of this inconsistent character, 

*' The wisest, brightest, meatiest of mankind.'* 
He was. however, soon restored to liberty, 
had his fine remitted, and was summoned to 
the first parliament of king Charles. It seems 
the prevaiing opinion, that much of the blame 
attaches to his servants, ahd of this he was 
sensible; for during his trial, as he passed 
through the room where his domesVie^ yj^x^ 
siUing, they rose up at his enltw\c^>— '* ^^^- 

Q 2 ^^\i^ 
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down my masters," said he, *' j'our rise halh 
been my fall." After this disgrace he went into 
retirement, and devoted himself to his beloved 
studies. Though he had a pension of I8OOI. 
and a paternal estate worth 7001. per annum, ' 
his liberality was so great that at his death, 
which happened April 9, 1626, his debts 
amounted to 22,0001. He was buried in St. 
Michael's church, at St. Alban's, where his se- 
cretary. Sir Thomas Meautys, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. His works, which are an 
inestimable treasure of sound wisdom, were 
published in an elegant form in 5 vols. 4to. 
m 1765. 

BADDELEY, an excellent comedian, was many 
years a performer at Drury-lane theatre, where 
he acquired considerable property, and died 
November 20, 1794'. By the singularity of 1 
his will he becomes an object of our attention, 
and deserves a place in our Eccentric Diction- 
ary. He bequeathed to the theatrical fund his 
cottage at Hampton-court, in trust that they 
«houla elect to reside in it such four of the fund 
pensioners as might not object to living socia- 
bly together under the same roof. The house 
•consists of two parlours for their joint indul- 
gence, and four separate bed-chambers. That 
those decayed actors, who are to be cliosen by 
the fund committee as tenants for this house, 
may not appear like paupers in the eyes of the 
neighbourhood, he also left a certain sum to be 
distributed by those tenants to the poor of the 
vicinity. As a further singularity we shall just 

mentioa, that he left three ^Qutvd%«xvv\\x2\\^ (<^t 
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« twtlfth-cakej to be distributed in the green* 
room. 

BAKER (H£NRy)> an eminent naturalist, was 
born in London about the beginning of the 18th 
century, and brought up to the business of a 
bookseller, but being ofa philosophical turn of 
mindj and having diligently attended to the 
methods that might be useful in the cure of 
stammering, and in teaching deaf and dumb 
persons to speak, he quitted his original pro- 
fession, and embraced the latter, making it the 
principal employment of his life. He married 
a daughter of Daniel De Foe, by whom he 
had two sons, ' On the 29 th of January, 1740, 
he was elected a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries; and, on the 12th of March following 
he was honoured with a fellowship of the Royal 
Society. From the latter he received, in the 
same year,- Sir Godfrey Copley's gold medal 
for his microscopical experiments on the crysti- 
lizations and configurations of saline particles. 
Having led a very useful and honourable life, 
he died on the 25th of November, 177-K aged 
about 70 years. He published * The Micnw 
scope ibacfe easy' in 1742, and ' Employment 
for the Microscope* in 1764. He also wrote 
original poems, which were published in 1725 ; 
but the best of his poetical performances is 
' The Universe.* He communicated a great 
number of curious papers to the Royal Society, 
which were inserted in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. But the singularity which principally 
entitles Yi\m to a place in the Eccentric I^kVacj^* 
srjr, was his resolution that his all o? cvx\Vcv?» 

D 3 ^"^^ 
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deaf and dumb persons should die with h!^' 
for we are assured tliat all his patients were cp* 
joined to secrecy ; and, at the end of his ID^ 
striiction, he took a bond for lOOl. of etfb 
scholar* not to divulge his method. He com" 
menced a suit at law to recover the penalty of 
one of the^c bonds, against a son of the late 
earl of Buchan. He acquired a handsome for* 
tune by his practice. 
BAKKwELL (Robert), a very successful far- 
mer and breeder of cattle, was born in 1726f 
at DJNhley, in Leicestershire. He particularly 
turned lus attention to improve the breed of 
his cattle, for which purpose he travelled ail 
over England, and into Ireland and Holland. 
A judicious selection of animals from different 
parts, was the original stock from which he af- 
terwards propagated his own. He soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing his efforts crowned 
with success, and the Dishley sheep distin- 
guished above all others About forty years 
ago Mr. Bake well sold his sheep from two to 
three guineas each, and let out rams at sixteeen 
or seventeen shillings a-piece; and from that 
time tiie prices kept gradually rising from one 
guinea to ten. But the most rapid increase has 
taken place since the year 1 7 80 — four hundred 
guineas having been repeatedly given. In the 
year 1789 Mr. Bake well made 12tK) guineas bv 
three rams. He also greaily improved his blade • 
cattle, and frequently let his bulls at 60 guineas 
a season each. The race of Dishley sheep are 
knomn by the fineness of their bone and fleshy the 
tightness of the o0al, their AwTpo^vVAon \to ^^\«\.- 
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^^, and consequently to mature, and fiitten 
^ith less food than other sheep of equal weight, 
llf. Bakewell died October 1, 1795. This 
extraordinary man was facetious, intelligent, 
sod hospitable. Many anecdotes are related 
of his humanity towards the variouis orders of 
% animals. 
SALES (Peter), a very extraordinary person, 
was born in 1547. He was a very celebrated 
master of penmanship, and one of the first in- 
ventors of short-hand writing. He deserves 
to be noticed here for his great skill in micro- 
graphy, or miniature writing, as related in Hoi- 
lingshed's Chronicle, anno 1575. Mr. Evelin 
also informs us that, in the year 1575, he wrote 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, Decalogue, w ith 
two shoirt prayers in Latin, his own name, mot- 
to, 'day of the month, year of the Lord, and 
reign of the queen, to whom he presented it 
at Hampton-court, all within the circle of a 
silver penny, inchased in a ring and borders of 
gold, and covered with a crystal so accurately 
wrought as to be very plainly legible. In 1590 
he published ' The Wri ting-Master, in three 
parts ;' the first teaching swift writing, the f;e- 
cond true writing, the third fair writing. This 
performance was held in such high estimation, 
that no less than eighteen commendatory poems, 
composed by learned and ingenious men of 
that time, were prefixed to it. He died about 
1600. 
BARCLAY (Robert), a celebrated Quaker, 
was born at Edinburgh in 164-8, awd &ftT\\.\i^ 
hilt &Cber Colonel Barclay to Paris, UYvd^t \X\^ 
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care of bis uncle, who was principal of the 
Scot's College. Having been made a convert 
to the Roman catholic religion, . bis (kihei p^ 
vailed upon him to quit Pans, and return toU* 
own country ; and having himself embraced the 
opinions of the Quakers, he persuaded his son to 
do the same. In ) 670 he published a defence 
of hi^ new religion, at Aberdeen ; and in 1675 
be printed a catechetical discourse, or system 
of faith. But his great work, ' An Apology 
for the Quakers; or, an Apwlogy for thetme 
Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth and 
preached by the People scornfully called Qiifr> 
kers,' was printed in Latin at Amsterdam, 1676, 
and translated into English in 1 67 8. This work 
is addressed to Charles II. and the manner in 
which he expresses himself to his majesty is so 
truly sii.gular, as to demand a place for him 
in our Dictionary. Among other extraordinary 
pa<(.<!ages, we meet with the following:*-* 
*' Tlure is no king in the world who can so ex- 
perimentally testify of God's providence and 
goodness ; neither is there any who rules so 
many free people, so many true Christians ; 
which thing renders thy government more ho» 
Tiourable, thyself more considerable, than the 
accession of many nations filled with slavish 
and superstitious souls. Thou hast tasted of 
hrosperity and adversity ; thou knowest what it 
is to be baniAed thy native country, to be voer* 
ruled, as well as to rule and sit upon the throne ; 
and being oppressed, thou hast reason to know- 
how hateful the chfiressor is both to God and 
man : ifj ailer all these warnings and advertise- 

mcDis 
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nents tliou dost not turn unto the Lord with 
all thy hearty hni/orget him who rememUred thee 
in tfy distress, and ghoe u/i tJ^self io/olifftv hw -lust 
mnd canity t surely great will be thy condemna- 
tion.'' He not only served his party by his 
writings, but travelled through several coun- 
tries^ particularly Germa»y and Holland, to 
obtain -converts, and his missions were attended 
with success. He spent the latter part of his 
life on his own estate at Ury, and died there 
to 1 690. 
BETTERTON (Thomas), a celebrated Eng- 
lish actor, was born in 1635, and served his 
apprenticeship to a bookseller. He was usually 
-styled the English Rosctus. He made his first 
appearance on the stage in Sir Williara Daven- 
ant's company. At the restoration he belonged 
to the king's company at Drury^lane, and was 
«ent by Charles II. to Paris, to observe the 
French scenery. At length the two companies 
were united, and Betterton • was regarded as 
the first performer of the age. Mr. Booth, 
'who knew him only in his decline, often de- 
dared, that he never saw him off or on the 
stage but he learned something from him ; and 
frequently asserted, that he was not an actor, 
but nature itself; that he put on his part with 
his clothes, and was the \^\ man or character 
tie undertook to be till the play was over ; and 
nothing more. So exact was he in imitating na- 
ture, than the k)ok of surprise he assumed in the 
character of Hamlet (when he first personated 
the ghost), astonished Booth to such a degree, 
that he was incapably of proceeding in his part 



some moments. He published some drai&alic 
p.eces, chiefly taken from old authors, and died 
April 28, 1710. He was buried in Westnin" 
sler abbey. — For further particulars^ see Gib- 
ber's Apology, and Tatler, No. 167. 
BIGG (John), the celebrated Dinton hermit, 
was born in 1 699^ and baptised April 22 of tbe 
same year. He was clerk to Simon Mayn^i 
of Dinton, one of the judges who passed sen* 
tence of death on king Charles I. He afler- 
wards lived in a cave at Dinton, in Bucking- 
hamshire, though he had once been e man of 
considerable property. He was not deficient 
either in learning or understanding. Upon the 
restoration he began to grow melancholy^ and 
soon alter betook himself to a reclus^ life.— 
He supported himself by the charitable dona- 
tions ol those who were curious enough to go 
to see him ; though he never asked for any 
thing but leather, which he would nail or tack 
to his clothes. He kept three bottles con* 
stantl) hanging to his girdle, viz. one for strong 
beer, another for small beer, and the third for 
xniik. His shoes are still preserved ; they are 
very large, and made up of about a thousand 

J>atche.s of leather : one of them is in the Bod- 
ein repositor), the other in the collection of 
Sir John Vanhatt'en, of Dinton, who had his 
cave dug up some years ago, in hopes of dis- 
covering something relative to him, but with- 
out success. The hermit was buried April 4-, 
1696. The above particulars of John Bigg are 
taken from an original letter written to Brown 
Willis; by Thomas Home, and dated Oxon, 
Feb. 12, 1712. 

EISSET 
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BiSSET (S.) remarkable for his patience and ec- 
centricity in teaching docility to the dumb cre- 
ation, was bom at Perth, in Scotland, about 
the year 1721. He was bred a shoe-maker, 
and nad the reputation of being an excellent 
hand at what is called woman^s work. He 
afterwards went to London, where he married 
a woman who brought him some property, 
turned broker, and continued to accumulate 
money till the notion of teaching the quadruped 
kind attracted his attention in the year 1739. — 
Reading an account of a remarkable horse 
shewn at the fair of St. Germains, curiosity led 
him to try his hand on a horse and dog, which 
he bought in London, and he succeeded beyond 
all expectation. Two monkies were the next 
pupils he exercised hi<i art upon, one of which 
he taught to dance and tumble on the rope, 
and the other held a candle, with one paw, foe 
his companion, atid with the other played a bar<^ 
rel-organ. He also taught these antic-animals 
to perform several other Curious tricks, such as 
drinking to the company, going through several 
regular dances with the dog, &c. Three 
young cats were the next objects of his tuition. 
He instructed those domestic tygers to strike 
their paws in such directions on the dulcimer as 
to produce several' regular tunes, having music 
books before them, and squalling at the same 
time in different keys or tones, first, second, 
and third, by way of concert. These perforifn- 
ances exciting general curiosity, his house was 
every day crouoed, and his business much inter- 
ny>ted. Being advised to make a public exhi- 
bit jqd ttf bis animals^ he readily assieciledL \«) >^^ 



cd, and made his obeisance to the con 
&c. &c. Poor Bisset was thus in a fai 
of " bringing his pig to a good market," 
a fellow Broke into the room without ar 
of pretext, and, armed with that br 
which ihe idea of power gives, what S 
peare calls " a pelting officer," he ass 
the inoffensive man, broke and des 
every thing by which the performance v 
reeled, and even menaced vengeance ( 
poor pig. In vain the injured Bisset p' 
tiie jtermission he had obtained from tin 
magistrate: he was threatened to be di 
to prison, if he was found again ofTcnt 
the same manner ; in consequence of 
he was compelled to return home, but r 
fore the agitation of his mind had ihrovi 
into aiit of illness, from which he ncvci 
tually recovered, and dJed a few days a 
Chester, on his way to London. 

BLOOD (Thomas), an extraordinary T 
atWeiiturer, who'rendeied himself (amc 
two daring exploits. The first was I 

. seizing [lie duke of Ormond, with an int 
of hanging him at Tyburn, from whi 
grace's servants delivered him. The : 
was, that of stealing the crown, and otl 
galia from the Tower; and he was a 
taken with the crown in his possesion, di> 
a« a clergyman. Charles 11. dircete 
^lood should be brought into hia prt 
ivbere he confessed that he once formei 
sign against bis life, but the sight ofh 
jeily aH-ed him from the execution of it. 
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ling pardoned him, and gave him an estate of 
3001. per annum, in Ireland. Blood died in 

leno. 

Boissi (Lewis de) a celebrated French dra- 
matic writer. While all Paris was delighted 
with his performances, the poor author, with 
his wife and child ws^s actually starving. His 
works procured him fame, but he wanted 
bread* Boissi became a prey to distress and 
despondence. The shortest way to rtd him- 
self at once from all his misery, seemed to him 
to be death. Death appeared to him as a 
friend, as a saviour, and a deliverer ; and 
gained his affection. His affectionate wife, 
who was no less weary of life, listened with 
participation, when he declaimed with the 
warmth of poetic rapture, of deliverance from 
this earthly prison, "and of the smiling prospect 
of futurity ; and at length resolved to accom- 
pany him in death. But she could not bear to 
thinlc of leaving her beloved son, of five years 
old', in a world of misery and sorrow : it was 
therefore agreed to take' the child with them 
on their passage into another and better world. 
The mode of death which they adopted was 
that of starving. They locked the door and 
began to fast ; when any one knocked, they 
fled trembling into the corner, and Were in 
perpetual dr^id lest their purpose should be 
discovered. Their little son, who had not yet 
learned to silence the calls of nature by artificial 
reasons, whispering and crying, asked &t V^i^^A, 
bat they always found means to c\u\eX VAtft. W 

occurred to one of Boissi's friends, lYv«X vV vi^'?» 
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very cxtraoidinary he could never find him 
home, and, at length, burst open the door. J 
now beheld his friend, with his wife and s( 
lying on a bed^ pale, and emaciated, scarD 
able to utter a sound. The parents lay s 
in a perfect stupor; they never heard the bui 
ing open of the door, and felt nothing of ( 
embraces of their agitated friend. Meth< 
were taken, however, to restore them to hea 
and to 4 he world. This transaction made 
great noise in Paris, and at length reached I 
ears of the Marchioness de Pompadour. Bois 
deplorable situation affected her. She i 
mediately sent him a hundred louis d'ors, a 
soon aAer procured him the profitable place 
cojitroUcur du Mercwe de France, with a pens! 
for his wife and child, if they outlived h] 
Boissi was a member of the French Acades 
and died in 1758. His works are printed 
3 vol. 8vo. 
BOYCE (Samuel), an ingenious, but unfbrtun; 
poet, was the son of an eminent dissenti 
divine, and born in 1708, in Dublin. Af 
rec <:iving a grammatical education, he was sc 
to Glasgow, where he married a tradesma 
daughter, before he was twenty years of a^ 
Th's imprudent step, added to his own e 
travagance, soon involved him in misery, 
1731, he published a volume of poems at Ed: 
burgh, addressed to the countess of Eglingt< 
who liberally rewarded him. He also wr( 
an elegy on the di-ath of Lady Slormont, i 
titled, f* The Tears of the Muses," which pj 
fiured from Lord Stoimout a handsome p: 
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tent From Edinburgh he came to London, 
with a recommendatory letter^ written by the 
Duchess of Gordon to ^r. Pope, and another 
to chancellor Kmg; neither of which he thought 
proper to deliver. His principal support 
• arose from writing for the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, and other periodical publications, 
and from charitable contributions. About 
1740, he was so much reduced by his ex- 
travagance, that he had not a shirt, a coat, 
or any kind of apparel in which he could ap- 
pear abroad ; even the sheets of his bed were 
deposited with the pawnbroker. Thus circum- 
stanced, he was obliged to confine l^imself to 
his bed, with no other covering than a blanket. 
He then had Httle to support himself bat 
what he obtained by acquainting his friends 
by letter or petition, with his penury and in- 
digence, and imploring their pecuniary as- 
sistance. His mode ot studying and writing 
werd too singular to remain unnoticed. He 
sat up in bed with the blanket wrapped about 
him ; through which a hole had been cut 
sufficient to receive his arm ; and placing the 
paper on his knee, scribbled his compositions 
for the press, in the best manner, he could. 
He oflen descended to the meanest of sub* 
terfuges to procure benefactions. Sometimes 
he would raise subscriptions for poems which 
did not exist, and sometimes he would* direct 
his wife to report he was at the point of death, 
to operate on the feelings of such of his friends 
a^ were under the influence of compassion. 
While he was thus engaged, his wife departed 

E 3 \Vv> 
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. this life, and, from his inability to put hims 

" into mourning, he tied a piece of black ribb 

about the neck of his dog. He died in M; 

17 49, after a lingering illness, at an obsci 

lodging in Shoeflane. and was buried at i 

ex pence of the parish. Some affecting an< 

dotes of him may be seen in Nichols^s seh 

Collection of Poems, related on the best s 

thority. He was a melancholy instance 

the wretchedness, contempt, and disgrace, 

which the most ingenious persons may invol 

themselves by an abuse of those powers whi 

Nature hath so liberally bestowed upon the 

Boyce*s poems, if collected, would make i 

. moderate volumes ; two have been alrea 

published. But his most- celebrated piece -« 

*' Th^ Deity ,^' which Hervey styles, " a bes 

tiful and instructive..poem." It is mention 

by Fielding with great encomium. 

PRINDLEY (Jamus) an eminent English n 

chanic, and particularly excellent in planni 

and conducting inland navigations, was bo 

. at Tunsled, in Derbyshire, in J716. He serv 

his apprenticeship to a millwright; and afl 

gaining great reputation by constructing mi 

and machines, he was employed by the Du 

of Bridgewater, in his celebrated c^nal frc 

Worsiey to Manchester; in which he acquitt 

himseli with <;uch dexterity, that he astonish 

the. most experienced engineer. He was i 

. terwards employed to conduct another cai 

from the Trent to the Mersey, .for the sax 

Tiobleman, This very ingenious man, w 

fvo/ked entirely jGrom bis own ideas, withe 

9^1 
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\y knowledge of science, died in 1772, hav- 
ng sbortened his days by too intense appliqa- 
tn. It is remarkable of this intuitive genius, 
at he never indulged himself in the common 
versions or amusements of life, not having 
y kind of relish for them. When in London, 
was once prevailed on to see a play ; but 
declared, that nothing should induce him 
be at another, because it had so disturbed 
d confounded his ideas, as to render him in- 
pable of business for several days ailer, 
hen any' uncommon difficulty presented it- 
If in the execution of his business, he usually 
tired to bed, v^herc he has been known to 
one, two, three, or four days, till he has 
rmounted his difficulty. He had a most ex- 
lordinary memory, and could execute his 
IDS without design or model. 
HJWER (Adrian), an eminent Dutch 
inter, was born at Haerlem> in 1608, 
ddied of intemperance in l^3S. Frank 
lis took him from begging in the streets, and 
itructed him in the rudiments of painting. 
oad humour was his proper sphere, and m 
Je pieces he gave many proofs of his supe^ 
r talents in that walk, by representing his 
t companions in the act of drinking, smoak- 
5 tobacco, gaming, fighting, &c. He per- 
med all this, it is said, with so delicate 
i free a pencil, introduced so much of na- 
e in his exfyression, such elegant drawing 
the respective parts, and such good keepisg 
the whole together, that he has been thought 
perior to &ny of his countrymen m the humour- 
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ous line. He was pleasant^ facetious, and 
witty in his cups, and scorned to work while 
he had any money in his pocket, being a 
strong advocate for a short life and a merry 
one. Resolving to proceed post-haste to his 
grave, by the help of wine and brandy, he ar- 
rived at his journey*s end when he was only 
thirty years of age. He died so extremely 
poor, that contributions were made to procure 
' a private and decent interment for his remains. 
From his first grave, however, he was taken 
up, and very handsomely interred by Rubens, 
who greatly admired his talents as a painter. 
BROWNE (Sir William), an English physi- 
cian) and sometime president of the college) 
distinguished by many ingenious and lively 
essays, both in prose and verse, in Latin and 
English; was educated at Cambridge, and 
settled, firstat Lynn in Norfolk ; from whence 
he repaired to the metropolis, where he ac- 
quired an extensive practice. The active part 
taken by Sir William Browne, in the contest 
with the licentiates, occasioned his being in- 
trodued by Mr.Foole, in his " Devil upon two 
Sticks.** His pleasantry upon this occasion, 
demands a place for him in this performance. 
Upon Footers exact representation of him, 
with his identical wig and coat, tall figure, 
and glass stiffly applied to his eye. Sir William 
sent him a car4, complimenting him on having 
so happily represented him ; but " as he had 
Ibrgot his muff, he (Sir William) had sent him 
his own." This ^cetious physician, dred 
March 10, 1774, aged S2 years. He left by 

will 
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wilJ, a sum for two prize medals to be given 
annually at Cambridge for the best odes. Be- 
sides his original works^ he translated Dr. 
Gregory's Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics^ 
from Latin into English^ to which he made 
many additions. 

BUN Y AN (John), a pious and ingenious writer, 
and author of the justly admired allegory of the 
Pilgrim's Progress, was born at Elstow, near 
Bedford, in 1628, and reveived only a com- 
mon education ; being bred to his father's bu- 
siness, which was that of a brazier or a tinker. 
He was taught however, to read and wrjte 
tolerably well; but he quickly forgot both, 
abandoning himself to' every kind ot wicked- 
ness and folly; (but not v^ithout repeated 
checks of conscience. His biographer informs 
us that one day, when he was playing with 
his companions, a voice suddenly darted from 
Heaven into his soul, saying, ♦* Wilt thou leave 
thy sins. and go to Heaven, or have thy sins 
9ind go to Hell r" This threw him into such 
a consternation, that he instantly quitted his 
sport and his companions; and looking up to 

. Heaven, he thought he saw the Lord Jesus 
looking dovvn upon him, as if highly displeased 
with him, and threatening him with some 
grievous punishment for his unrighteous prac- 
tices. At another Itme^.when he was uttering 
the most horrid oaths and imprecations, he was 
severely reproved by a- woman who was herself 
. a.proiane and notorious sinner. Such a rebuff 
from a person whom he knew to have arrived 
^t the very height, of depravity, filled him with 
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shame and confusion, and made him resolve 
upon an amendment of life. He ^afterwards 
entered into the Parliament army, and at th« 
siege of Leicester, in 1645, he was drawn 
out to stand centinel ; but another soldier de» 
siring to take his place, he complied with the 
request/ and thereby preserved his life, his 
comrade being immediately shot with a mus- 
quel ball. He was afterwards converted, and 
admitted a member of the Baptist congregation 
at Bedford, and about 1656, he commenced 
preacher. In 1660, being convicted at the 
se&sion of holding unlawful assemblies - and* 
conventicles, he was committed to prison^ 
where he remained upwards of twelve years ; 
from which he was discharged by the com- 
passionate interposition oi' Dr. Barlow, bishop 
of Lincoln. D uring his imprisonment he wrote 
many of his tracts. After his .liberation, he 
travelled into several parts of England, to visit 
and confirm the brethren, whence he acquired 
the title of bishop Bunyan. When James II. 
issued his declaration for liberty of conscience, 
Mr. Bunyan settled at Bedford, where he ga- 
thered a large congregation. He died in Lon- 
don of a fever, 1668. Besides his Pilgrim's 
Progress, he was the author of several books of 
considerable merit, though highly Calvinistic. 
His works have been putSished in two volumes 
folio. 
BURNS (Robert), an ingenious Scotch poet, 
who in the humble station of a ploughman, in 
, Ayrshire, discovered a most exlx?k.oTdvuary ee* 
njas (or poetical composition. X)\%s^\a&^<^4 >w\\5kv 
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his station, he proposed to emigrate to Jamaica, 
to seek a better fortune ; and, with a view of 
raising money to pay his passage, he published 
in Edinburgh, a coarse edition of the poems he 
had written. Some of these poetical effusions, 
in the provincial dialect of the country, at- 
tracting the admiration of good judges, a sub- 
scription for publishing a new and elegant edi- 
tion of them was undertaken and carried into 
efiect, which produced a profit to the author 
of eleven hundred pounds. Soon afler this he 
obtained a place in tlie excise, with an income 
of about 50l. per annum, and took a farm in 
the county of Dumfries. This pupil of na- 
ture, this poet of inspiration, possessed in an 
equal degree the powers and failings of genius; 
for his murals were by this time corrupted. He 
became idle and intemperate, and fell a victim 
to dissipation at Dumfries, leaving a widow 
and five children. He died July 21, 1196, in 
the prime of life. 
BUTLER (Samu£l), a poet who possessed 
much wit and eccentricity, and who was the 
inimitable author of Hudibras, drew his first 
breath s^Strensham, in Worcestershire, in 1612. 
From the free-school of Worcester he went to 
Cambridge, where he remained some years, 
and afler wards became clerk to a justice of the 
peace, in which situation he made a consider- 
able progress in general literature. He was 
^ then retained in the service of the countess of 
Kent, where he had the good fortune to be 
noticed by the great Scldon, who engaged l\\wv 
a? iU3 Amanuensis, From thence he euV^ie^ vcAo 
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the service of Sir Samuel Luke, a gentleman of 
an ancient family in Bedfordshire, and a famous 
commander under Oliver Cromwell. While 
^e remained in Sir Samuel's service, it is sup- 

• posed that he planned, if he did not write, the 
celebrated Hudibras, as he seems to have made 
sir Samuel the hero of his poem. After the re- 

■ storation, he became secretary to the earl of 
Garbury, by whom he was appointed steward 
of Ludlow castle. About this time he became 
allied by marriage to a family of respectability 
and fortune. In 16*63 appeared the first part 
of the work which has almost given him im- 
mortality, and the other two parts successively 
followed. But though the work was generally 
admired, the author was shamefully neglected. 
The king quoted it, the courtiers studied it, and 
the whole party of the loyalists applauded it. 
A golden shower was daily expected to fall 
upon Mr. Butler; but praise appears to have 
been his principal reward. It has been report- 
ed, indeed, that the king once gave him 300 
guineas ; but of this tepriporary bounty we find 
no evidence.- Certain 'it is, that this ingenious 
exposer of disloyally and fanaticism died in ex- 
treme indigence on the 25th of September, 
1 680. His remains were interred in the church- 
yard of Co vent-garden. About 60 years after 
his death,- a monument was erected to his me- 
mory in Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Barber, a 
printer, mayor of London, and a friend to 
Butler's principles. Three volumes of his 
posthumous works were published by Mr. 
ihyerj c/f • Manchester, liv Vtv^ d«^v\v v>^ tiV 
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scanty passed the life of this extraordinary ge- 
nius — <i man whose name can only perish with 
his language. Tiie mode of his education is 
imperfectly known, and the events of his hTe 
are variously related : all that we certainly 
know is, that he died very poor. 
BUXTON (Jedidiah), a most extraordinary 
calculator, was born at Elmeton, in Derbysliire, 
about 1705. His father was a school-master, 
and yet, by some strange negligence or infatu- 
ation, Jedidiah could neither write nor read : 
but so great 'Were his natural talents for calcu- 
Itltion,- thaf lie cbuld by the force of memory, 
' quickly fioktf th^lnost- complicated question re- 
speetihg thfe'ihultiplication, division, reduction, 
' &c. ot'Tigisreft. The largest company, and the 
most'cbntu^d noise, coutd not distract or di.<;- 
conn^pose him vJben engaged in the' tolution of 
a problem. The following quest ioil was once 
' proposed4o him : " In a body, the three sidei of 
which arie 2S,l 4-5,7 89 yiards, 5,642,7 SSyarcIs, and 
54,965 yard^, howwamy cubic eighths ofan inch ?" 
Jedidiah- solved th« intricate problem, with 
great accuracy, iiftfboiirf- five houM, though in 
the midst of busine?isj and sarrounded by up- 
wards of a 'hundried ■labourers. By walking 
over a piece of land, he-woald rneasure it as 
exactly as another could de with 'a chain. lA 
1754' this singular chaVactef walked- to London 
' on purpose to see the rbyal family, but the 
sight was not so fascinating as he conceived it 
-would have been ; he thefet'ore relwnxct^ ^v%^^- 
powted. While he continued 'in lo\\T\>\\e vi^*?* 
ju traduced to the Eoyal Society, ^vA \\^^^ 
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the theatre in Drury-Iane, where he seemed 
perfectly indifferent about the play, or the 
splendid appearance of the house, and employ- 
ed himself in counting the words uttered by 
Mr. Garrick. It is very remarkable, that, be- 
yond mere calculation, this man's ideas werd 
hardly above those of infancy.- He had several 
children, and died about 1775, aged 70. 

CAREY (Harry), an English dramatist, is 
principally remarkable for having wrote tlie 
loyal song of " God save ^reat George our 
King/' Merely as a poetical composition, 
however, it would not have continued a fa* 
vourite song in 1801. The music, smd the 
lo)'alty of his majesty's subjects, liave pre- 
served it from oblivion ; and we shall be justi- 
fied in declaring it to be one of the most popular 
songs that has ever been composed. Mr.Carey» 
however* was facetious and pleasant, and 
wrote several after-pieces or farces of consi- 
derable merit. Among these are, the Contri- 
vances, the Honest Yorkshire Man, the Dra- 
gon of Wantley, and an excellent burlesque 
tragedy, entitled, Chrononhotonthologos. He 
was at length reduced to circumstances of di> 
tress, and, in a (it of desperation, put a period 
to his existence in 17 4-4'. 

CAREW (Bamfylde MooreJ, an extraordi- 
nary character, was the son of a clergyman at 
Bickley, near Tiverton, Devonshire, and was 
born in July, 1(>93. His gotlfathcrs were the 
Hon. Hugh Bamfylde, esq. and the Hon. Major 
Moore, both of whose names he bears. The 
Rev, Mr, Carew had seveial other children :our 
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hero was, however, intended for the church, 
and at the age of twelve years sent to Tiverton 
school, where he became acquainted wifh gen- 
tlemen of the first rank in the counties of So- 
merset, Devon, Cornwall, and Dorset, Fall- 
ing into the company of some gypsies in the 
neighbourhood, young Carew, at the age of 
fifteen, grew so fond of his associates, that he 
resolved to adopt their vagrant manner of life, 
and accordingly abandoned the school and his 
friends: Having continued about a year and a 
half with these pegple, he returned home, to 
the great joy of his friends, who had given him 
up for lost. The love of the mendicant life, 
however, still remained, and it grew upon him 
to such a degree, that he again lorsook his pa- 
ternal habitation, and betook himself to his old 
acquaintances, who received him with the ut- 
most joy. His exploits in the course of his life 
-were wonderful: He has imposed upon the 
same company three or four times a-day, under 
different disguises, and with different tales of 
distress. He began his career by equipping 
himself with an old pair of trowsers, and as- 
sumed the appearance of an unfortunate ship- 
wrecked seaman ; in which character he was 
'ery successful. Afterwards, he became the 
onest country farmer, who living in the isle of 
hippey, in I^ent, had the misfortune to have 
s grounds overflowed, and all his cattle 
owned. And every scheme which he under- 
)k he executed with so much skill and dexte- 
y, that he raised very considerable contribu- 
is. Sometimes he was a distres&ed cU.^%n- 
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CASLON (William), a celebrated lefier- 
founder, was born in 1 692, in that part of the 
town of Hales O well which is situated in Shrop- 
shire. Though he justly merited the character 
of being the first in his profession, lie was not 
brought up to that ingenious employment, hav- 
ing served a regular apprenticeship to an en- 
f raver of ornaments on gun-barrels, which 
usiness he afterwards carried on on his own ac- 
count, in Vine-street, near theMinories; but 
he did not solely confine his ingc nuity to that 
particular branch, but also employed himself in 
making tools for the bookbinders: and the let- 
ters which he cut for this purpose gave such sa- 
tisfaction to Mr. Bowyer, the printer, that b« 
encouraged Mr. Casloii to turn, his attention to 
cutting types, and said he would a.^sist him in 
the undertaking. Caslon had never till that 
time seen any part of the business, and there- 
fore requested a single day to consider the mat-f 
ter. A titer mature deliberation respecting h\% 

• capability of succeeding in such an attempt, ■ 
he informed Mr. Bowyer that he believed he ^ 
should be able to give satisfaction to him and (a 

. the world in that department. Upon this an-r 
swer, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and Afr, 
Watts, lent him 500L to begin the undertaking, 

■ and he applied himself to it with equal assi- 
duity and success. In a short time his types 
vrere superior to those of other founders, arid 
instead of importing from Holland, as had been 
customskjyy his types were sent abroad. His 

A'stfvundery wft» in H^lmel-xow, n^ar Old- 
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street, but in 1735 he removed to Chiswell- 
street, Moorfields, where in process of time lie 
carried on a more extensive business, in his line, 
than had ever been known in this or any other 
country. He grew opulent in a course of 
years, and was appointed a justice of the peace 
for the county of Middlesex, in which ollice he 
died, January 23, 1766. 
CATHERINE ALEXIAVNA, consort of the 
' Czar Peter the Great, and aftc wards his suc- 
cessor in the empire of Russia, was the daugh- 

■ terof Indigent parents in Livonia, whom she 
' lost in her youth, and then became a servant lo 

the ^'lergyman of the village; on whose death 
' she set out for Marienburgh, and in 1701 mar- 
ried a Swedish . dragoon in that fortress; but, 
before the eveninsj of the wedding-day, the 
place was besieged by the Russians, and the 
bridegroom killed. The victor, general Bauer, 
enamoured of the beauty of the young widow, 
engaged her as his mistress. She afterwards 
1^ obtained a situation in the family of prince 
Menzkoff, who was also captivated with her 
cliarms, and retained her in his suite. Here it 
was that she attracted the attention of the Czar, 

■ when she was in the 17 th year of her age, and 
became his mistress. He was so fascinated 
with her beauty, that, on the 29th of May, 
1711, he married her privately in Poland ; and 
en the 20th of February, 1712, publicly solem- 
r.ized the marriage at Petersburgh, and pre- 
•ented her with the diadem and sceptre. She 
15 supposed, however, not to liave been faith- 
ful to his bed s and it is certain^ tl\&t thfi e,\ci- 
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peror put aFreiichman to death from ajealoi 
of liis being her lover. At his death he . 
her his throne, and she was proclaimed so 
reign empress of all the Russias, in 17: 
Though short, her reign was glorious; 
she carried into execution the great desij 
which had been projected, though ieil uniini 
ed by her husband. She died the i7th 
May, 1727, aged 38 years. 
CATHERINE 11. empress of Rivisia, a won 
of extraordinary talenlii, was the daughte: 
Christian Augustus, of Anhalt-Zerbst, in I 
per Saxony, She was born May 2, 1 729, am 
1743, became the wife of the grand duke 
Holstein-Gottorp, allerwards Peter HI. 1 
grand duke ascended the throne in 1762, 
the name of Peter III. His conduct at 
beginning of his reign did not seem to be v 
reprehensible, and he thought himself »ec 
in the afiections of his lamily and subje 
Herein he was much mistaken; for his v 
disliked him, both on account of his perso 
~and inlellectuai qualities; and while he 1 
preparing togo to Holslein.she was medital 
a plan to wrest the sceptre from his bar 
and CDJoy [he imperial throne without a parti 
' ■' 's grand enterprise eiccee 



her expectatio 



y lier order, the ei 



IS arrested, and having renounced the crO' 
was committed to the castle of Robscha; a 
which his life was of very short durat 
This supposed death was followed by tha 
prince Jvan, grand nephew of Peter the gr 
ivjjo had faceu confined in a dungeon etghl 
jatrs, and conseqwentlj coa\& te lillk a 
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■ -than an idiot ; but his death was thought ne- 
cessary to fecilitate the ascension of the em- 
press to the imperial throne. This being ef- 
fected, she announced her accession to all the 
rourts of'Europe; and the same year deposed 
the duke of Courland, and bestowed that title 
on Biron, one of her own creatures. The 
next year the king of Poland died, on which 
fthe sent an army into that country, and com- 
pelled the Poles to elect Ponatoski, to the va- 
cant throne. After this, she carried on a war 
against the Turks, which lasted about ten 
years, and ended greatly in favour of Russia, 
in ]/787, fresh hostilities broke out between 
these formidable powers, when Catherine had 
a powerful ally in the emperor of Germany. 
The Turks had then the king of Sweden tor an 
ellv, who rendered him but little service. A 
peare was concluded in January 1792, but the 
blood shed at Ismael will ever remain a hor- 
lid svtain in tlie history of this war- The 
rapacious Catherine now attended to European 
politics, and her first object was tlie partition 
•if Poland, an event which will ever be re- 
membered with indignation. This extraor- 
dinary woman was as salacious as she was am- 
bitious, paying little or no regard to decency 
jn her amours. Her lovers were extremely 
numerous, and selected from all ranks. Being 
her own Caterer^ siie was influenced solely 
by the figure of a man, find not by his quality 
or condition. She went upon this maxim, that 
love, like death, brings allu|)on a level. We must 
do her I he just ice to admit, ho wevctjV^'^^^'*^^^'^^ 
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always libera! to her paramours, and when she 
thought proper to dismiss thera, was not un- 
mindful of their past services ; but bestowed 
pecuniary favours upon them in proportion to 
her ideas of their merit. She was also magni- 
ficent to men of letters, encouraged science* 
and attended to the education of her people. 
To remove the popular prejudices against 
inoculation, she submitted to the operation 
herself, and amply rewarded the English phy- 
sician. Dr. Dimsdale, who went to Fetersburgh 
for that purpose; she also created him a baron 
of the Empire. On the whole, she possessed 
many of those qualities which are neeessar^ 
in a great sovereign ; but it is to be lamenteH 
. that the steps by which she mounted tbe 
throne were so fquUy stained with blood. 
By Peter III. she had a son and a daughter. 
She was removed from this world by a fit of 
apoplexy, Nov, 10, 1797, and ber son Paul 
Petrovitch, succeeded her. The late em- 
peror was born in 1754. 
CERVETTO, an Italian of great musical talents* 
came to England about if^O,' being then an 
old man, and was engaged to play the bass* 
at the Theatre in Drury-lane. The following 
anecdote of him, it is presumed, will apolo- 
gize for his introduction into this DictionanrJ 
One evenings when Mr. Garrick appeared in 
the character of Sir John Brute, while the 
whole house was in profoun8 silence, during 
one of that admirable performer's solemn 
pauses, poor Cervetto being half asleep* ut- 
tered a verjT loud and immoderate yawn. This 

unex- 
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"Unexpected incident threw the audience into 
^ Toar of laughter, which greatly mortified our 
^osciuSi who at the conclusion of the per- 
formance, severely reprimanded the musician, 
in the green-room, for his ill-timed groan. But 
the following flattering reply immediately dis« 
armed the manager of his rage. " Oh, Mr. 
Garrick, (cried the humble scraper, with a 
shrug) I beg ten tousand pardcns — but it is aU 
vqys mine vay ven I be ver much please." Cer- 
vetto died in 1783, aged 103. He was dis- 
linguished among his friends of the galleries by 
the ludicrous name of Nosey, from his having 
a very prominent nasal feature. 
CHARLES XIL king of Sweden, was bom June . 
27, 1G82, and from his childhood possessed the 
spirit and ambition of Alexander the Great. 
When asked by his preceptor, what he thought 
of that hero ? he said he should choose to be 
like him. but consider, replied the preceptor, 
that Alexander lived but thirty-two years. 
That is long enough, resumed the prince, when 
a man has conquered kingdoms. Impatient 
to reign, he caused himself to be declared of 
age at fifteen, at which time he ascended the 
throne; and at his coronation, snatched the 
crown from the hands of the archbishop of Up- 
sal, and put it on his head himself. His youth 
presented a favourable opportunity to the so* 
vereigns of Russia, Denmark, and Poland to 
fotm a confederacy against him. Undaunted 
tft so formidable an alliance, the young hero 
attacked each in turn, beginning with the king 
•f Denmark^ which produced a peace with 



that power. In 1700, lie obtained an 
ishing vicfory over the Kussiatis at > 
his own force consisting of only 8,000 
when he slew 30,000 of the enemy, and '1 
•urrendered to the mercy (if the couq 
He then directed his arms against Polant 
several battles, dethroned Augustus, 
placed Stanislaus on his throne. After 
glorious sQCcesses, and the peace of 
Charles ought to have been contented; 
portion of madness seems tohaveentere 
[lis character, and he formed the rnman 
reiioltition of humbling Peter the Great 
gained some advantages at first, but at 
experienced a total and terrible defeat, a 
towB, in 1709. Almost the whole of his 
were either slain or taken prisoners; I 
wounded himself in the arm, and obli 
be carrit^ oil' in a litter. Cliarlcs souj 
Qt^lum in Turkey, where he was liospit 
ccived and enterlaincd by the grand se 
Bul,aflcrs(Hnetime,hiji behaviour gave o 
and the Turks wanted to get rid of hin 
Charks refusing to depart, they were o 
to set his house on lire at Bender, to c 
him to quit the place. From thence 
moved to Demotia, and afterwards to 
Hilled. On his arrival in his own count 
found it in a most wretched condition , I 
i»o6n mustered an army. His whole reic 
one continued scene of warfare, and con< 
at tlie siege of Frederick shall, in Nonva 
cember II, 1718; wheru, as he was v 
l/io woris of his engineers by star-light, I 
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from the numbers he had killed in combats. 
In that city he also wrote a comedy, and per- 
formed a character in it himself. The Duke of 
Mantua admired his talents> and appointed him 
preceptor to his son, who was a very licentious 
youth. This appointment proved lata! to our 
hero ; for one night, as he was passing through 
the streets in carnival time, he was assailed by 
six men in masks. He beat tiicm off, and dis<^ 
armed their leader, who proved to be his pupil. 
Crichton^ perceiving who it was, presented 
him his own sword, on which the ungrateful 
wretch plunged it immediately into his heart. 
•From the improbability of this story, many are 
inclined to disbelieve it, though many of Crich- 
ton's biographers relate it. It is very probable, 
however, that he fell in a midnight revel. This 
event happened in ] 582. Chrichton was blessed 
with the most extraordinary endowments both of 
body and of mind, and, though so young a man, 
Iiad acquired a competent knowledge of twelve 
languages. 
DANCER, (Daniel) Esq. late of Pinner, Mid- 
dlesex, a man not more remarkable for his 
worldly riches, than from his having lived in 
an apparent state of extreme poverty. Such 
was the eccentricity of his character, that, 
though scarcely allowing himself the common 
necessaries of life, he left property to the amount 
of 3000L a year to Lady Tempest and Captain 
Holmes. So perfectly penurious was ho in 
his disposition^ that rather than expend a penny ;, 
he frequently had recourse to the pot-liquor of 
Lady Tempest's kitchen ; of which he would 
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swill so enormoasly as to be obliged -to roll 
liimself on the floor to sleep. He generally 
had his body girt by a hayband^ to keep to- 
gether his tattered garments ; and the stock- 
ings he usually wore had been so frequently 
darned and patched, that hardly any of the 
original could be seen. In cold and dirty wea- 
ther, however, they were thickly covered with 
ropes of hay, which served as substitutes for 
boots. His whole garb, indeed, resembled 
that of a miserable mendicant. He liad an 
old horse, but never would allow more than 
two shoes for his fore-feet, deeming those for 
bis hind- feet an unnecessary exp>ence. Mr. 
Dancer would never take snuff, conceiving such 
an indulgence to be extravagant, but he always 
carried a snuff-boK. This he would proLhbiy 
fill in the course of a month, by pinches olh 
tained from others. When the box was h\l, 
he would barter the contents for a farthing 
candle at a neighbouring chandler's shop. 
This candle served him till he had time to fill 
the box again, as he never suftered any ligiit 
in his house, except while he was going ta 
bed. He seldom washed his face and hands; 
but when the sun shone forth he would repair 
to a neighbouring pool, and ^ substitute sand 
fof soap. When he had performed the opera- 
tion of washing, he would lie on his backaflR 
dry himself with the so!ar hcams ; as he ne^'C* 
used a towel, because it would wear out, and 
when dirty the washing would be expensive- 
Having come to London one day, for ihepur- 
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]iQse of investing 20001. in the funds, a ge ntle- 
man near the Royal Exchange observed him, 
and taking him for a wretched beggar, hum anely 
slipped a penny into his hand; which the old 
man received with a degree of surprise; but in- 
stantly recollecting, Uiat "every little helps," ho 
pocketed the aifront, and walked on. This 
parsimonious man never had more than one 
shirt at a time, which, being purchased at an 
old cloaths' shop, seldom exceeded half-a-crown 
in price ; nor did it ever, alter falling into his 
possession, undergo the operation of either 
washing or mending, bat was doomed to perpe- 
tual slavery, till it literally dropt in pieces from 
his back. Hence, it may naturally be supposed, 
that, though Mr. Dancer seldom associated with 
his neighbours, he was at ail times attended by 
a very numerous company, whose personal at- 
tachment rendered mankind extremely cautious 
of approaching him. In the purchase of an 
old shirt, he once supposed himself cheated 
by a woman of the vast sum of t/iree-Jtencc ; in 
consequence of wliich, he commenced a suit 
against her in the Court of Conscience; the/uor 
old man was, however, nonsuited ; and, befndes 
tile orighial debt of tliree-pcncc, he incurred the 
cxpence of near five shillings for costs. To 
add to his distress, lui expendcid on the road from 
**'nner^to London, and back i*gain, three-half- 
^ncc more. Lady Tempest was the only per- 
on who had the least influence on this unfortn- 
ate miser; and, though she knew that she 
\ould sliare the bulk c f his fortune with Ca^* 
^Hohnc*?^ si;^ endeavoured to p\iis>\^Aa Vvwxv. 
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to enjoy the good things of this life, but in vain. 
Once, indeed, she prevailed upon him to pur- 
chase an old hat (having worn his own for thir- 
teen years) from a Jew for a shilling ; but to her 
creat astonishment, when she called the next 
day, she beheld the old chapeau on his head. On 
enquiry, it appeared, that he had prevailed 
on old Griffiths, his servant, to purcliase the hat 
of him, at the advanced price oieigheenrpenccy and 
congratulated himself on his dexterity in clesur- 
ing sixpence by the transaction. One day La- 
dy Tempest sent him a present of trout stewed 
in claret, of which he was extremely fond. It 
was frosty weather, and the whole, from being 
kept all night, was frozen almost into ice. Be* 
ing much afflicted with the tooth-ache, he could 
not touch it, and to light a fire lie thought expen- 
sive; therefore, as he generally lay m bed to 
keep himself warm in cold weather, he caused 
the fish ^nd sauce to be put between two pew- 
ter plates, on which he sat till the rich repast 
was toferably warm. Of lawyers and physi- 
cians, he entertained a very unfavourable 
opinion. Sooner than have any connection 
with a lawyer, he said, he would deal with the 
devil ; and to use his own expression, " All 
the gentlemen of the faculty arc medical tinkers* 
who, in endeavouring to patch up me blemish 
in the human frame, never fail to make ten,** He 
seemed to have had something of the leaven 
of predestination in his composition; for^ while 
his sister lay upon her death-bed, being impor* 
tuned to call in medical assistance^ he sternly 
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replied, " Why should I waste my money in 
wickedly endeavouring to counteract the will 
of Providence/' Perhaps, the dread of expence, 
operated more powerfully upon him than his 
religious tenets. During his last illness. Lady 
Tempest accidentally called upon him, and 
Ending him lying up to the neck in an old sack, 
without. even a shirt, remonstrated against the 
impropriety of such a situation ; when he re- 
plied, that " having come into the world with- 
out a shirt, he was determined to go out of it 
in the same manner. She then requested him 
to have a pillow to raise his head, when he im- 
mediately ordered his old servant, Griffiths, to 
bring him a truss of hay for that purpose. Mr. 
Dancer's house, which is now in the possession 
of Captain Holmes, is a most'miserable build- 
ing, and has not !)een repaired for half a cen- 
tury: though .poor in external appearance, it 
has, however,, been recently discovered to be 
very rich within ; Captain Holmes,. having, at 
different times, found large bowls filled with 
guineas and half-guineas, and parcels of bank- 
notes stuffed under the covers of old chairs. 
This singular man died in October 1794. Since 
his death, large jugs of dollars and shillings 
have been found in the stable. At the dead 
of night he has been known to go to this place, 
but for what purpose, even old Griffiths could 
not tell. It now appears, however, that he 
used to rob one jug, to add to the bowl, which 
was, since his death, found buried in the 
kitchen^ 
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DANTE, (John Baptist) an excellent mathe- 
matician, of an Italian family, is memorable for 
having made himself a paic of wings, which 
80 exactly fitted his body that he could fly with 
them. He made the experiment several times 
over the lake Trasimenus, and succeeded so 
well, that he was stimulated to perform before 
the whole city of Perugia. He directed his 
<X)urse from the higlier^t part of the city over 
the square, to the admiration of the spectators; 
but part of the mechanism of the wings at 
length giving way, he fell upon a church, and 
broke his thigh. He flourished towards the 
end of the 15 th century, and died at tlie age of 
about forty. 
DE FOE, (Daniel) an English writer, born^^ 
in 1660, equally famous for politics anci^ 
poetry, was the son of James Foe, ac-^ 
butcher, in London. Why he added ^/^tohi^^- 
father*s name, does not appear. He was 
a hosier, and in 1688, was admitted a liveryi 
of London, at which time he kept a hosier'^^ 
shop near the Royal Exchange. Being un — 
successful in business, he became a bankrupt^ 
which probably induced him to apply to thet 
pen for subsistence. In 1695, he was made^ 
accountant to the commissioners of the glass— 
duty, and continued in that office till the im-^ 
post \^as taken otf. He was the author oi 
n:a:iy pjublications, but the greater number ol 
the.ii were of a icmporarv cast. Tutchin, hav- 
ing in 1700, written " The Foreigners," a sa* 
tire on King William, and all his countrymen, \ 

^^ /be produced ** The True-born English 
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an," in 1701. By this performance he intro- 
iiced himself to the notice of his sovereign, 
k'ho liberally rewarded hi\p. This poem has 
leithcr beauty, or energy ; but it bnialhes a 
(ind of boldness, and was well adapted to please 
King William, by ridiculing the animosity 
which Englishmen had conceived against 16- 
reigncrs. The next year he published, " The 
shortest Way with the Dissenters." containing 
rcllections upon some ecclesiastics in power, for 
breathing too much a spirit of persecution. 
Becoming obnoxious to the ministry on this 
account, he was obliged to explain himself ex* 
plicitly, which he did with firmness and resolu- 
tion ; and when he wps afterwards sentenced 
to stand in the pillory, for attacking some mea- 
sures which he thought unjust, and unconi'.titu- 
tioual, he cheerfuHv submitted to the punish- 
ment; and immediately wrote a pamphlet, 
entitled " A Hymn to the Pillory/' as a defiance 
of (heir treatment of him. He was also sen- 
tenced to be fined and imprisoned, and conti- 
nued in confinement till 1704-. As soon as he 
had obtained his liberty, he retired to Saint 
Ednuind*s-bury, where he continued to exercise 
his pen. He was instrumental in promoting 
the union of England and Scotland, and pub 
lishc'd some acute and elaborate tracts on iha 
subjfct. Having written s(;me offc•n^ivl.• pol 
tical pamphlets in 17)3, he was again ccmnnik 
to prison, but Lord Oxford procured a parcir 
for him, and he was released. In 171.5, v 
peared his " Family Instructor,*' a rirli^i. 
pejrfurmance of merit; and^ in 1719, the i 
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part of " Robinson Crusoe," the work upon 
which his fame is principally founded. It is 
indeed, an excellent romance, and has been 
read and admired by millions. The story is 
80 natural and interesting, and the incidents so 
probable, that it has all the appearance and 
effect of a genuine history. If we except the 
Old and New Testament, and the Book of 
Common Prayer, no literary performance has, 
perhaps, gratified and amused so many readers. 
It seems to have been built on the story of 
Selkirk's being left on the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez; the narrative of which is given in 
Kogers's Voyage, in 1712. This very inge- 
nious and active man died at Islington, in 1731, 
and left a daughter, who married Mr. Henry 
Baker, the naturalist, and author of the *' Micro- 
scope made easy,'' &c. 
DEMOSTHENES, the greatest orator of antiquity, 
was born at Athens, in the second year oflhe 101st 
Olympiad, or about 370 years before Christ. He 
began with the study of philosophy, which he 
soon quitted for oratory, under the tuition of Iso- 
crates and Jsaeus. He had two impediments 
in his way, which were thought insuperable ; 
the one was a weakness of the lungs, and the 
second, an inarticulate pronunciation, which 
would not suffer him properly to express the 
letter r. His deportment was also uncouth 
and ungraceful. To acquire a firmness of tone, 
he used to ileclaim on the sea-shore, when the 
water was much agitated, which formed to him 
an idea of the ccimmotion in a popular assembly ; 
and to strengthen his lungs, he was wont to speak 

aloud 
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ftloud whilst he was walking or running up a 
steep hill. To correct the stammering in his voice, 
be kept pebbles in his mouthy and placed a look- 
ing-glass before him^ to enable him to correct 
the awkwardness of his gesture. He was in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to obtain tho 
graces of action and pronunciation^ in which 
he conceived the whole art of oratory princi- 
pally to consist. He retired to a cave, for the 
purpose of pursuing his studies undisturbed, 
and composed many of his orations by the aid 
of a glimmering lamp; whence his enemies 
have sneeringly insinuated, that they smelt 
strongly of the oil. In this station he roused 
his countrymen from their apathy, and pre- 
vailed on them to arm against Philip of Mace- 
don. But at the battle of Chaerones, this ac- 
complished orator turned recreant and fled. 
After the death of Philip he vigorously op- 
posed his son Alexander, whom he petulantly 
called a boy. That conqueror requested the 
Athenians to give him up, but this they pe- 
remptorily refused. On the death of Alexander 
he was recalled, and his entry into Athens wa» 
attended with much pomp ; but his abode there 
was of short duration, for Antipater, who 
succeeded Alexander, demanded all the ora- 
tors to be delivered up to him; upon^ which 
Demosthenes fled into the island of^ Celauria, 
where he poisoned himself, to prevent his being 
taken alive. This happened in the 60th year of 
his age, B. C. 322. The best edition of his 
w^orks, is that of Wolfius, with Ulpian's Com- 
mentaries. 
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nFMPSTEK (Tbouas), a Scotch historian auc 

commcntotor, was a man of learning, but a sin 

^u/ar character, being as prompt to draw hi 

fword a« to wield his pen. He lived at Pari 

^ a schoolmaster, from whence he was obligee 

to return on account of his severities. He after 

^rards became professor of the Belles Lettre 

at Pisa, where his wife eloped from him wit] 

one of his scholars. He then went to Nismes 

and towards the close of his life settled at Bo 

logna. His memory was so great, that h( 

frequently declared he did not icnow what i 

was to forget. This circumstance gained bin 

the appel&tion of " The Living Library. 

He died in 1625. He wrote several books 

the most curious of which are " A Mart)'rolog' 

of Scotland," and " A List of the Scottish Wri 

ters." In tlie last of which, he named man; 

celebrated men who had not been natives o 

that countr)^ ; whence it was observed, by i 

priest of his own religion, " That he forget 

titles of books which were never published, t 

raise the glory of his country ; and has beei 

guilty of several cheating tricks, by which h 

has lost his credit among men of learning." 

D'EON (The Chevaliek de) or Mademoisell 

la Chevaliere D'Eon du Beaumont, was bori 

October 4, 1728, at Tonnerre in Burgundy 

The family of this very extraordinary woman 

is mentioned as an ancient one, in the Gene 

alogical Dictionary of De Bois de la Chcsnaye 

Her grandfather and father were successive!; 

depuly-intendants of the Generality of Paris 

and her motlier was FraivcoUe du Charcnton 
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daughter of M- du'Charenton, who was com- 
missaire ordonnateur de Guerre to the French 
armies iii Spain and Italy. At a very early 
age, for reasons not yet divulged, -her parents 
obliged her to assume the dress of a boy. When 
six years of age, she was sent to her aunt in 
Paris, where she began to receive an educa- 
tion suitable to her supposed sex. At the age 
of fourteen she was sent to the college Maza- 
rin in that city> as a day-scholar ; where she 
iwas no less distinguished for her proficiency in 
literature, than for the regularity of her conduct. 
When she had completed her education in that 
seminary, she became accomplished in the mas- 
culine science of fencing, riding the great 
horse^ &c. She was also about this time, regu- 
larly admitted to the degree of doctor of civil 
and of canon law, and was received advocate of 
the Parliament of Paris. Her love of litera- 
ture did not then forsake her; many miscel- 
laneous pieces proceeded from her pen, as, 
*• The Funeral Eulogium of Marie d'Este. 
Duchess of Penthievre,'' and another, " On the 
Count d'Ons en Bray, President of the Acade- 
my of Sciences, at Paris," &c. The late ex- 
cellent Prince of Conti, who knew the secret 
of her sex, introduced her in 1755, to Louis 
XV. (to whom he had communicated the 
secret) as a person very capable of con- 
ducting a business he had much at heart; a 
reconciliation between his court, and that of 
Russia. Mademoiselle d'Eon hav\x\^ ?.wec^^^^\ 
jn this very arduous undertaking <s>yvvj\{\c\\ ^^ 
yi^^ engaged as a woman ^ and vvWUo^JiV «xv^ ^^:^^^^ 
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character) was again ^ent to that court in 1157^ 
in conjunction with the Chevalier Douglas^ 
as a many and in an open, and avowed diplo- 
matic situation. Their negociations were 
so powerful, that they prevailed upon the 
Empress Elizabeth to join the armies of France 
and Austria with fourscore thousand troops, . 
which she^had originally destined for the assist* 
ance of the king of Prussia. In her return to 
Paris, the same year, she was commissioned to 
communicate the plan of the Russian military 
campaigns to the court of Vienna ; and while 
f he was at that court, the news arrived of the 
famous battle of Prague. The Count de Broglio 
entrusted her with dispatches for the court of 
France, giving an account of the victory gained 
over the king of Prussia. Charged with these 
dispatches, and the treaty concluded between 
Russia and France, Mademoiselle D'Eon set 
out for Paris; and though her carriage was 
overturned, and she had broke one of the 
bones of her ancle, she reached Paris thirty- 
six hours sooner than the courier dispatched 
from the court of Vienna, to that of France. 
The dispatches were delivered into the hands 
of M. de Rouill, then secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, and immediately taken to Louis 
XV. who ordered a lodging to be prepared 
for her, and sent one of his surgeons to attend 
her. From the effects of her being overturned 
in the carriage, she was confined to her bed for 
three months ; and on her recovery v/as pre- 
sented by her sovereign with a lieutenancy of 
dragoons (a situation she had long been anxious 

1% 
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lo obtain) and was sent a third time to Peters- 
burgh as secretary of embassy to the Marquis 
de THospitaL She returned from that court in 
1759; and, being desirous of distinguishing 
herself in her mih'tary profession, she was per* 
initted to join her regiment in Germany, as 
captain of dragoons, and as aid-de-camp to the 
Count and Marshal de Broglio* At the en- 
gagement of Ultrop, our heroine was twice 
wounded. At that of Ostervich, at the head 
of fourscore dragoons and forty hussars, she 
charged the battalion Prussen de Rhes, which 
she completely routed, and took the command- 
ing officer prisoner. In September 1762, she 
was sent to London as secretary of embassy to 
the Due de Nivernois, ambassador from France 
to that court, to conclude the peace of 1763. 
Her conduct- on this business was so agreeable 
to the king of England, that he desired (though 
contrary to the usual etiquette on these occa- 
sions) that she might carry to France the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty of peace, concluded be- 
tween his court and that of Versailles. Her 
own sovereign also, as a mark of his approba- 
tiopi honoured her with the order pf St. Louis. 
When M. de Nfvernois quitted his embassy. 
Mademoiselle D'Eon was appointed minister- 
plenipotentiary to the court of London. Her 
disputes with M. de Guerchy, who succeeded 
M. de Nivernois, are related with great spirit, 
under the title of " Lettres, Memoires, et Ne- 
gociations particulieres du Chavalier D'Eon.'* 
Whatever part the French ministry might 
ch use to take' in these disputes, her sovereign 
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still continued to honour her with his proteo 
tion and confidence, and she remained in epis- 
tolar)^ correspondence with him till the time of 
his death. Louis XV. settled pensions on 
Mademoiselle D'Eon, at different times, to a 
considerable amount, and they were continued 
to her by the late king of France,- with the ex- 
press order for the resumption of her sex, and 
on condition that she wore the dress of a wo- 
man. He permitted her, at her own requisi- 
tion, to retain the cross of St. Louis. Since 
the peace of 1763, Mademoiselle D'Eon, has 
resided chiefly in and about London, where the 
brilliancy of her wit, the variety of her informa- 
tion, and other companionable qualities, have 
procured her many respectable friends. In 
the company of a select party, she, very lately, 
toot an elegant frugal repast, at the Long 
Rooms, Hampstead: it is therefore probable 
that she is still numbered with the living. 
DIOGENES, a Cynic philosopher, born at Si- 
nope, a city of Pontus, and expelled from 
thence for coining false money ; as his father 
had been before. He retired to Athens, 
where he became the disciple of Antisthanes. 
He not only submitted to the severities pecu- 
liar to the u)llowers of that founder of the Cy- 
nics, but added new degrees of austerity. He 
ordered a cell to be provided for him, but as 
a tardiness was shewn in the execution of his 
order, he grew impatient, and chose a tub for 
his habitation. He also subsisted by begging. 
Yet with all his affected humility, he was in- 
suiferably proud, looked down with contempt 

OB 
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«n all the world, and inajesterlally censured 
the whole human race» When iMexander the 
Great visited him, he requested to know whe- 
ther he could render him any sevice. " Yes/* 
replied the cj)'nic, '' by getting out of my 
sunshine/* An expression which conveyed in 
concise terms the following import, — " Do not 
deprive me of (he benefits of nature ; and those 
of fortune I leave to you." The conqueror, 
-struck with the heroic spirit of independence in 
the philosopher, cried, ^* were 1 not Alexander, 
1 would wish to be Diogenes.'* Our hero 
had a quick conception of things, and Was ex^ 
cellentat repartee* Hence he was denominated 
by Plato, " The mad Socrates." He died at 
Corinth, 324 year^before Christ, aged about 16* 
But the time and manner of his death, is diife- 
rently related. Some say he died of the over- 
flowing of the gall, occasioned by his eating a 
neat's foot raw; others that he suffocated himself 
by holding his breath. Some aflirm that he died 
oi the bite of a dog ; others that he threw him- 
self down a precipice. Jereme supposes that 
he strangled himself, and his opinion is thought 
lobe the true one. 
DOGGET, (Thomas) an a£lor and dramatic 
poet, formerly beloging to Drury Lane Theatre, 
where he became joint manager with Wilks and 
Cibber; i;i which situation he continued till 17 12, 
when Booth being forced on them as a sharer in 
the management, he threw up his part in the 
property of the theatre in disgust, though sup- 
posed to have been worth upwards of a thou- 
sand poundsyi^r annum. As a comedian he had 

I 3 great 
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great merits and hlscotemporary. Gibber, informs *• 
us, that he had more originality and nature in his 
acting than any other performer of his time ; he 
died m 1721. In his political principles he was a 
zealous whig; and so strictly was he attached to 
the interest of the House ofHanover, that he never 
let slip any occasion that presented itself of de- 
monstrating his sentiments in that respect. One 
instance, among others, is well known. The 
year after George the 1st came to the throne, 
this performer gave a waterman's coat and silver 
badge to be rowed for, by six watermen, on the 
first day of August, being the anniversary of 
that king's accession to the throne ; and, at his 
death, bequeathed a certain sum of money, 
the interest of which was to be appropriated an- 
nually for ever, to the purchase of a like coat 
and badge, to be rowed for in honor of the day: 
which ceremony is every year performed on the 
first of August ; the candidates setting out at a 
signal given, at that time of the tide when the 
current is strongest against them, and rowing 
from the Old Swan near London Bridge, to the 
White Swan at Chelsea. Dogget wrote a co- 
medy, which has not been performed in its ori- 
ginal state for many years, called *' The Coun- 
try Wake," 1696. 4to. It has been altered 
however, into a ballad farce, wliich often makes 
its appearance, under the title of *' Flora, or 
Hob in the Well." 
DRAKE, (Sir Francis) acelebrated English com- 
mander, who flourished in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, was born at Tavistock, in Devonshire, 
and weot to sea with his relation Sir John 

Hawkins. 
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Hawkins. In 1572 he made a successful \oy- 
age to the West Indies, after which he seved 
under Walter, Earl of Essex, in Ireland, v/iere 
he distinguished himself much by his braver;. In 
consequence of which Sir Christopher Hitton 
introduced him to the queen, who graritechim 
her protection. He then immortalized hisiame 
by a voyage hito the South Seas, fhrougF the 
Streights of Magellan ; an expedition whicl had 
never been attempted before by any English na- 
vigator. He sailed from this country, Decem- 
ber 13, 1577 : and entered the harbour of Ports- 
mouth on his return, November 3, 1580; per- 
forming thus a voyage round the globe in two 
years and about ten months. His fame was 
now very great ; insomuch that queen Elissa- 
beth honoured him with her company on board 
his ship: and, after dinner, conferred on him 
the additional honor of knighthood. In 1585, 
he sailed again for the West Indies, where his 
valour was displayed in the conquest of several 
places from the Spaniards, and he returned la- 
den with wealth. In 1587 he commanded a 
fleet of 30 sail, with which he entered Cadiz, 
and destroyed upwards of 10,000 tons of ship- 
ping, which he called ** burning the king of 
Spain's beard.** In 1588 he commanded as 
vice-admiral under Lord Howard, and greatly 
assisted in the destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. His expeditions and victories over the 
Spaniards may have been equalled by modern 
admirals, but not his generosity; for he divided 
the booty he took, in just proportionable shares, 
with the common sailors; including even tl>e 
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had furnished him with the accommodations o^ 
life, artd would not as we say, be put off with r 
song. Plis ballads, sonnets, &c. were printed 
in 6 vols. i2mo. under the title of " Pills tc? 
purge Melancholy." On a stone table at tli« 
westendof St. James's church, Westminster, is 
inscribed the following memorial : " Tom P'ur- 
iey, died Feb. the 2Glh, 1723. 

ELIZABETH, (Petrovna) daughter of Peter 
the Great, emperor of Russia, was born in 
1709. Many princes solicited her hand in vain. 
In 174'1, she ascended the Imperial throne, and 
united in herself the opposite extremes of a vo- 
luptuary and a devotee. Without disguising or 
restraining her amorous propensities, she was yet 
very devout and rigid in her religious observances. 
She has been much commended for her huma- 
nity, because she' suffered no capital punish- 
ment in her reign ; but what opinion can the 
world entertain of her tenderness and mercy, 
when the horrid cruelty inflicted on two ladies 
of her court is considered. The countesses 
Bestuchet and Lapookin were sentenced to re- 
ceive each 50 strokes of the knoot in the public 
square of Petersburgh, and their tongues to be 
cut out; after which they were to be banished to 
Siberia. The sentence was accordingly exe- 
cuted. The crime alledged against them was that 
of having remarked too freely on the amours of 
the empress. Elizabeth died in I7C)1. 

ELWES, (John) Esq. This gentleman, whose 
original name was Meggot, was the nephew ot 
Sir Harvy Elwes, whosepossessionsatthetime oi 
his death was supposed to be at least two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. At the decease 
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of the uncle^ this large sum of money became 
the property of the nephew, who by will was 
required to assume the name and arms of £1- 
wes. When he succeeded to his uncle's fortune, 
he had advanced beyond hfs fortieth year, and 
for iifleen years previous to that period he was 
known in the more fashionable circles of the me- 
tropolis. He had alwa*ys a propensity for play, 
and it was late in life that he grew disgusted at 
the practice. This arose ftom his paying always, 
and not being always paid. At an early period 
he was sent to Westminster-school, where he 
remained ten or twelve years, and was allowed 
to be a good classical scholar, though it is con- 
fidently said that he never read afterwards. 
From Westminster-school, Mr. Elwes removed 
to Geneva, where he soon entered into pursuits 
more agreeable to him than study j The riding 
master of the academy there, had then to boast, 
perhaps, three of the best riders in Europe. 
Mr. Worsley, Mr. Elwes, and Sir Sydney Mea- 
dows. The connections which he formed at 
Westminster-school and at Geneva, together with 
his own large fortune, all conspired to introduce 
Mr. Elwes (then Mr. Meggot) into whatever 
society he chose. He was admitted a member of 
the club at Arthur's, and many other fashionable 
haunts of the day. Few men, even from his own 
acknowledgment, played deeper than himself, 
and with such various success: he once continued 
toplaytwodaysandanight,withputintermission; 
and the room being a small one, the i^^xl^ ^^\^ 
nearly up to their knees in cards, TVv^\a.Ve,^vJ^<i^'v 
Northumberland^ who was no slailei \x\*ow^^^^^^ 
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occasions, was of the party. Had Mr. Elwes 
received all he won, he would have been much 
richer ; but the sums which were owing to him, 
even by very noble names, were not liquidated. 
On this account he was a very great loser by 
play ; the theory which he professed, «* that it 
was impossible to ask a gentleman for money," 
he perfectly performed by the practice, and he 
never violated this feeling to the latest hour of 
his life. It is curious to remark that, even at 
this period of Mr. Elwes's life, how he contri- 
ved to mingle small attempts at saving, with 
objects of the most unbounded dissipation. After 
sitting up a whole night at play for thousands, 
with the most fashionable and profligate men 
of the age, he would quit the splendid scene, 
•f and walk out about four in the morning to Smith- 
^; field, to meet his own cattle which were coming 
to market from Haydon Hall, a farm of his in Es- 
sex. There would this same man throw aside 
his habits of dissipation, and, standing in the 
cold or rain, haggle with a carcass butcher for 
a shilling. When his cattle did not arrive at 
the expected hour, he would walk on in the mire 
to meet them; and more than once he has 
travelled on foot the whole way to his farm, with- 
out stopping, which was seventeen miles from 
London, after sitting up the whole of the night. 
Mr. Elwes generally travelled on horseback, 
having first taken care to put two or three eggs, 
boiled hard, into his great-coat pocket, or any 
scraps of bread he could find ; then, mount- 
ing one of his hunters, he made the best of his 
na/ out of London, into that road where turn- 
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pikes were the least numerous. Next, stop- 
ping under any hedge, where he saw grass for his 
horse, and a little water for himself, he would 
sit down and refresh himself and his animal. 
From his seat at Marcham> in Berkshire, he 
went to reside at the mansion-house of hit 
late uncle, at Stoke, in Suffolk. Here he first 
began to keep fox-hounds ; and his stable of 
hunters, at that time, was said to be the best in 
the kingdom. This was the only instance, in 
his whole life, of his sacrificing money to 
pleasure; but even here every thing was 
conducted with the utmost parsimony. Mr, 
Elwes had an equal aversion to an inn on the 
road, and an apothecary's bill 5 therefore, when 
he once received a dangerous kick from one of 
his horses, nothing could prevail on him to have 
any assistance. He rode the chase through, 
with his leg cut to the bone ; and it was not 
till some days afterwards, when it was feared 
amputation would be necessary, that he con- 
sented to repair to London, and part with a 
few guineas ior advice. Though he made fre- 
quent excursions to Newmarket, he never en- 
gaged on the turf. A kindness, however, which 
he performed there merits notice. Lord Abing- 
don, who was slightly known to Mr. Elwes in 
Berkshire, had made a match for 70001. which 
it wias supposed he would be obliged to forfeit, 
from an inability to produce the sum, though 
the odds were greatly in his favour. Mr. Elwes, 
unsolicited, made him an offer of the money, 
which he accepted, and won the engagement. 
On the day this match was to b« run, a clergy- 
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man had agreed to accompany Mr. Elwes 
to see the rate of it. Imagining they were 
to breakfast at Newmarket^ the gentleman 
took no refreshment. Aifter the bet was de- 
cided^ Mr. Elwes still continued to ride about 
till the hour of four, at which time his rever- 
ence grew so impatient that he mentioned 
something of the keen air of Newmarket heath, 
and the comforts of a good dinner. '* Verv 
true/' replied Elwes, " so here do as I do ; 
offering him at the same time, from his great- 
coat pocket, a piece of old crushed pancake, 
which he had brought from Marcham two 
months before, but, " that it' was as good as 
hew.'* As Mr. Elwes knew little of accounts, 
and never reduced his aflairs to writing, he was 
obliged, in the disposal of his money, to trust 
much to his memory, and still more to the sug- 
gestions of other people. Hence he supplied 
every person who had a want or scheme, with 
an apparent high interest, whether the projec- 
tor was knavish or honest. Hence are to be 
reckoned, visions of distant property in Ame- 
rfca, phantoms of annuities on lives that could 
never pay, &c, by which he is supposed, in th® 
course of his life, to have lost about 150,0001. 
Mr. Elwes, from his father, Mr. Meggot, had 
inherited some property in houses in London : 
to this property he added greatly by building. 
Great part of Marybone soon called him her 
founder. Portland-place, and Portland-square, 
the riding-houses and stables of the Life Guards, 
and houses too numerous to be mentioned, all 
rose out of his pocket. He had resided about 

iKlneea 
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thirteen years in Suffolk, when, on the disso- 
lution of parliament, he was chosen for Berk- 
shire, having been proposed by Lord Craven. 
He did not object to the nomination, as he was 
to be brought in for nothing. All his expence 
consistod in bis dining at the ordinary at Read- 
ing, and he got into parliament for about eigh- 
teen pence ! He now returned to hi? seat at 
Marcham, relinquished his hounds, and distri- 
buted them among some farmers. He was ap- 
proaching the sixtieth year of his age when he 
thus entered upon public life. In three suc- 
cessive parliaments he was chosen for Berk- 
shire, and sat about twelve years in the house. 
To his honour be it said, that, in every vote he 
gave, he proved himself to be an independent 
country gentleman, wishing neither post nor 
rank, wanting no emolument, and being per- 
fectly conscientious. When Mr. Elwes quitted 
parliament, he was, in the familiar phrase, *' a 
fish out of water." He had for some years 
been a member of a card-club, at the Mount 
Coffee-house, and, by a constant attendance on 
this meeting, he consoled himself for the loss 
of his seat. The play was moderate, aftd he 
enjoyed the^;r and candk at a general txpence. 
Still, however, he retained some fondness for 
play, and he imagined that he had a thorough 
knowledge of picquet. It was his misfortune 
to meet with a gentleman who thought the 
same pf himself, and on niuch better grounds ; 
for, after a contest of two d^ys and a night, 
Mr. Elwes rose the loser of three thousand 
pounds^ which was paid by a draught on 
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Messrs. Hoarcs. This was the last folly of tht 
kind that he was guilty of. At length he re- 
tired to his seat at Stoke, where no gleam of 
favourite passion, or any ray of amusement, 
broke through the gloom of penury. His insa- 
tiable desire of saving was become uniform and 
systematic. He still rode about the country on 
an old brood mare, but he rode her very occono* 
mically on the turf adjoining the road, without 
putting hiiiiself to the expence of shoes. In 
the advance of the season, his morning em« 
ployment was to pick up chips, sticks, or bones^ 
and put them in his pocket to carry to the fire. 
During the harvest, he would amuse himself 
with going into the fields to glean the corn on 
the grounds of his own tenants. When he had 
his river drawn, though sometimes horse-loads 
of small fish were taken., not one would he su& 
fer to be thrown in again. Game, in the last 
state of putrefaction, would he continue to eat. 
In short, whatever Cervantes or Moliere have 
pictured, in their 'most sportive moods, of ava- 
rice in the extreme, was realized or surpassed 
by Mr. £lwes, though then supposed to be 
possessed of about a million. The eighteenth 
of November, 1789, closed the life of this ex- 
traordinary man, who left by will (of property 
^nd estates not entailed), the sum of 500,000J, 
to his two natural sons, George and JoliQ 
Elwes. 

EPICTETUS, an antient stoic philosopher, bom 

at Hierapolis, in Phrygia. He was the slave 

of Epaphroditus, and the freedman of Nero; 

but how he obtained \\'is Vv\i^i\.^ ^o^s w^^.-a.^- 
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pear. When Domitian banished the philoso- 
phers from Rome, Epictetus went to Nicopolis, 
out returned on the death of that tyrant, and 
was much esteemed by Adrian and Marcus 
Aurelius. Preferring poverty to riches, he 
lived in 3 -small cottage, without even a door, 
and no other furniture than an earthen lamp, 
which sold after his death for a sum equal to a 
hundred pounds sterling. Lucian ridicules the 
purchaser of this curious utensil, as hoping to 
acquire the wisdom of the former owner by 

• studying over it. No authentic account is ex- 
tant of the birth or death of Epictetus, except 
that he was born near the conclusion of Nero's 
reign. In his cottage he wrote his Enchiridion, 
or Compendium oT the Stoic Philosophy. It 
abounds in the purest maxims of morality, ex- 
pressed wilh energy and plainness. We are 

^ indebted to Mrs. Carter for a good translation 

of it into English. 
EURIPIDES, a Grecian tragic poet, born in the 
isle of Salamis, in the first year of the 75th 
Olympiad, or 480 years before Christ. He 
studied at Athens, under Anaxagoras and Pro- 
dicus. He wrote a great many tragedies, which 
were highly esteemed in his life time, and are 
to the present period. He left Athens in dis- 
gust, and repaired to the court of Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, where his life was termi- 
nated by a most extraordinary accident. Walk- 
ing pensively in a wood, as was his custom, 
he was attacked by the hounds of Archelaus, 
and torn to pieces. This happened in his 75th 
yaar. His death was so much \wftR\v\a\> NJoaX. 

K 3 ^^ 
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the Athenians universally went into mourning. 
It is remarkable of Euripides, that he was ex- 
tremely slow in the composition of his poetry. 
He one day complained to the poet Alcestis 
that he found it a laborious employment, saying, 
*' that for the last three days he had not been 
able to write above three hnes, though he had 
been extremely diligent and attentive/^ Alcestis 
replied, with an ostentatious air, '* I have 
written a hundred lines withir\ that time, and 
with the greatest ease )imaginable/' " That 
may be very true,*' said Euripides^ *^ but you 
do not consider the difference ; youc verses may 
probably live no longer than those three days ; 
whereas, mine are to continue fo/ ever.*' Of 
his 84 tragedies, only 19, and part of another,^ 
are now extant. The last edition of them was 
printed at Oxford, in 1J78. 

JiUSEBIA, abbess of St. Saviour, at Marseillesj^ 
in the eighth century. When the Saracens in-t 
vaded Provence in 731, she is said to have dis"* 
figured herself by cutting offhernose, in which 
she was followed by the nuns, to prevent being 
violated by the barbarians. This mutilation 
had rendered them so disgusting to behold, ths^t 
t!ie J r amorous expectations were disappointed ; 
and the Saracens, hurried on by rage and re- 
ven«.Te, punished them all with death. 

rALCONER, (William) an ingenious Scotch 
poet, who, about the year 1762, published a 
charminc^ pathetic poem, called " The Ship- 
wreck ;" formed on a disaster which happened 
to himself a few years before. Had he not ex- 
perlenctid the perils -wKvcVi Vfc %Q SaOCvcv^Vj de- 
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scribes in that poem^ be could not possibly 
bave related thctn with so much pathos. 
It is remarkable that, in a second calamity of 
the same kind, he probably lost his life, for he 
went out in 1769 in the Aurora frigate, which 
was never heard of after sailing from the Cape 
of Good Hope for the East Indies. The super<« 
visors^ to whom Mr. Falconer was secretary, 
must doubtless have likewise perished. 
FARINELLI, (Caro Broschi) a celebrated 
Italian singer, was born at Naples in 1705, and 
suffered emasculation in consequence of an ac* 
cident when a youth. Afler obtaining the 
greatest applause on the Italian theatre, he 
went to Spain, where he gained the favour and 
friendship of Philip Y* ^^d of his successor 
Ferdinand, the latter of whom made him a 
knight of Calatrava. What salary he had in 
this country is not certainly known, but the annu- 
al amount of what he received from his admirers 
was beyond conception : the excessive fondness 
shewn by the nobility and gentry to this Italian, 
bordered on idolatry. They seemed absolutely in- 
fatuated : their bounty was prodigality, and their 
applause admiration, " One God, one Fari- 
nelli,*' will be long remembered of a la,dy of 
distinction, who, being delighted with a parti- 
cular passage in one of his songs, uttered aloud 
from the boxes that impious exclamation. Fa- 
rinelli's conduct gained him esteem ; he rejected 
several places that were offered him, refused 
bribes, and exerted himself in behalf of indi- 
gent merit. On the death of the king he re- 
iuTDGd to Itskly, and died at Bolog\\2k \w Vl^^^i. 
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FARMER, (Dr. Richard) a learned £n^ 
divine and antiquary, master of Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, principal librarian to the uni» 
versity, &c. &:c. was born at Leicester in 1735. 
In 1775 he was chosen master of his college^ 
and the same year served the office of vice- 
chancellor, and had an opportunity of evincing 
his attachment to the court in a way which is 
supposed to have led to much of his subsequent 
preferment. The university had voted an ad* 
dress to the king, approving the hostile mea- i 
sures adopted against the colonies, which was 
in course opposed by Jebb and the patriotic 
party ; and a member of the Caput, frqm an • 
academical dispute, actually refused his key of 
the place which contained the seal necessary on 
these occasions. The courtly zeal of Farmer, 
then vice-chancellor, supplied the defect by meaai 
of a sledge-hammer, and he was in consequence 
soon after rewarded by the then premier. Lord 
North, with a prebend at Canterbury. This 
was afterwards exchanged by Mr. Pitt for a re- 
sidentiaryship of St. Paul's ; and, as a farther 
reward for academical influence, a bishopric is 
said to have been offered him, but the social 
delights of the pipe and the bottle, in Emanuel 
parlour, outweighed, in his estimation, the 
dazzling splendour of the mitre. He had some 
other church preferment, and was a fellow of 
the royal and antiquarian societies. Dr. Far« 
mer, many years before his death, undertook to 
write the history of his native county, and had 
made some progress in the work^ which h.e at 

length 



length abandoned^ and gave all the plates and 
materials to Mr. Nichols the printer, who is^ 
well qualified to complete the design. His 
pretensions to literature were confined to the 
English drama, and having a strong predilec« 
lion for old English writers, he ranked high 
among the commentators upon Shakespeare* 
His "Essay upon the Learning of Shakespeare/* 
dedicated to Mr. Cradock, has passed through 
several editions. This essay was, in fact, the 
first foundation of his fame ; but the same in« 
dolencc which prevented him from writing his 
History of Leicestershire, though announced 
for suDscriptions, was a bar to the future ex* 
ercise of his literary talents. Indolence and 
love of ease were his chief characteristics ; 
and hence the want of propriety in his external 
appearance, and in the usual forms of behavi* 
our belonging to his station. The prevailing 
features of his character distinguished t)iem« 
selves by several eccentricities. There were 
three things>. it was said, which the master 
of Emanuel loved, viz. old port, old clothes, 
and old books ; and three things whiqh no one 
could persuade him to perform, viz. to rise m 
the morning, to go to bed at night, and to 
settle an account. When in Cambridge, if an 
old house were pulled down, the master of 
Emanuel was always there, in an old blue great<« 
coat and rusty hat. When in London, he was 
.sure to be found in the same garb at an old booker 
stall, or standing at the corner of a' dirty lane, 
poring through his glass at an old play-bill. 
With these singularities. Dr. Farmer possessed 

that 
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that species of generosity which results rather^ 
from inattention^ than from a knowledge of the 
use of wealth. As he obtained money eaiilyi 
so he parted with it easily ; and« to his honour 
be it spoken, many a person in distress has ex- j 
perienced his liberality ; and his bounty wai 
frequently bestowed in the patronage of learned 
men and learned publications. Dr. Fanner 
died January 8, 1797. At the time of Ul 
death 9 he was fellow of the royal and antiqua- 
rian societies, master of Emanuel College, resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul's, chancellor of the diocese 
of Litchfield and Coventry, and prebendary of 
Worcester. 
FAWKES, (Francis) an ingenious English poet 
and divine, born in Yorkshire 1721, was edu* 
rated at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degrees in arts. On entering into or- 
ders he settled at Bromham, in his native 
county ; but afterwards he obtained the united 
vicarages of Orpington and St. Mary Cray, in 
Kent. He has often jocosely related to the 
writer of this article, the stratagem he em' 
ployed to acquire these two livings. Dr. Her- 
ring was then archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Mr. Fawkes having written a few poems on 
miscellaneous subjects, committed them to 
the press, and published them. He made 
choice of the archbishop for his patron, and 
prefixed to his poetical labours, a dedication 
to that prelate. Pleased with the composi- 
tions of^ the young poetical divine, his grace 
honoured him with a general invitation to his 
table : and added^ '' the pftener { sec you» I 

shall 
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36 the more obliged to you.**—" I took 
at his word/* said our North-country 
*., " engaged lodgings in Lambeth> and 

with him every day, for upwards of three 
;rs of a year. During that time, however, 

broad hints were thrown out,, that 
!sits were too frequent; but I nevec 
ht proper to understand them ; the arch- 
»*s general and unqualified promise being 
cient warrant for my perseverance. In 
J, I stuck so close to him, and persecuted 
I much with my company, that he gave 
e livings of Orpington, and Sj^ Mar^ 
merely to get rid of me.** Mr. Fawkes is 
I, by many ingenious poems of his own, 
)re so, by his translations of Anacreon, Sap- 
Bion, and Moschus, published in 1760, m 

and the Idylliums of Theocritus, 1767, 
In 1774, he exchanged his vicarages 
e rectory of Hayes, and died in 1777. 
)llowing compliment from the first Earl 
atham, he was not a little pleased with, 
g preached one morning at Hayes church, 

the great Lord Chatham was present. 
Iter approached him as he descended 
he pulpit, and thanked him for his very 
5nt sermon; " but, (continued he), I 
ry to say, it was defective in one par- 
."-— " How, my lord ?"— " It was too 
Mr. Fawkes; and I dare say, all who 
you, are of my opinion/* 
IV, (John) an Englishman, in a fit of 
ricity, conceived it would be doing God 
19 nation service to assassinate G«oy^^ 
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Villiers Duke of Backingham, which he did at 
Portsmouth in 1628, as that nobleman was pre- 
paring for an expedition to Rochellc. For the 
murder he was tried> convicted, and executed. 
No attempt had ever been made to introduce 
the torture, which in other countries is called 
■' Putting the Question/* till James 1, when 
Felton was informed that he should be put to 
the rack, to compel him to confess his abettors 
or confederates in the murder he had committed, 
"The culprit replied with great calmness, that, 
*' he did not know which of the judges on the 
bench he might possibly be induced to mention 
first/' This declaration produced such an e^ 
feet upon the court, that the intended experi- 
ment was entirely set aside, and the pemicioas 
example avoided, so repugnant in its nature to 
every principle of humanity. 
FERGUSON, (James) an extraordinary self- 
taught philosopher kod mathematician, was born 
in Bamtfshire, in Scotland, in 1710. His parents 
being in low circumstances, he was placed out, 
when a youth, as a servant to a shepherd; with 
whom he continued about four years. In this 
situation he acquired an exact knowledge of the 
stars, by marking the position ofthemwitha 
thread and a bead. He made a wooden clock, 
and afterwards a watch, only by examining one 
of each. He also became an adept in drawing, 
and maintained himself and family by painting 
portraits, whldi profession he followed both in 
Scotland snd England. The rudiments of this < 
swt were taught him by Sir James Dunbar, to 
'whom his ingenuity \vad uAiod^c^d l\\m. At 






years of age he invented his Astrono« 
1 Kotula^ a machine for shewing the new 
.18 and eclipses. About 1774, he went to 
don^ where his uncommon abilities pro- 
,*d him many friends. By his delineation 
:be complex line of the moon's motion^ he 
ained the honour of being elected Fellow 
the Royal Society, without paying for the 
mission. His dissertations and inventions 
mechanics, and other branches of the malhe- 
atics, introduced him to the favour of George 
le Third, who conferred an annual pension 
r50l. upon him, and used often to converse 
vith him on philosophical and mechanical 
mbjects. This very ingenious man died in 
] 776. He invented several useful instruments, 
and published many excellent books ; vl% Se- 
lect clxercises, 8vo. 2. Introduction to Elec- 
tricity, 8vo, 3. Introduction to Astronomy* 
8vo. 4. Astronomy explained on Sir Isaac New- 
ton's Principles, Bvo. 4. Lectures on Mecha- 
nics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and 
Optics, 8vo. 6. A Treatise on Perspective, 8vo« 
lELDING (Henry), a celebrated writer, son 
of General Fielding, was bom at Sharpham- 
park, his father's seat in Somersetshire, in 1707* 
He received the first rudiments of his educatioa 
at homjc, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Oliver, 
whom he ridicules in his " Joseph Andrews," 
by tiie name of Parson Trulliber. He was then 
removed to Eton, and at the age of about 
eighteen he was sent to Leyden, where he 
iludied two years under the most celebrated 
civilians* and then returned to England, hf 
his &ther had married a lecond Y<vfe> vbA 
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glowing family was the consequenc 
not turovide tot his eld^t son, so 
Goula hav^ wished ; and Henry wi 
a stranger to oeconomy, that his iii 
■pon redocsed to the lowest ebb. 
himself^ however* that he should fin 
in^is literary talents and acquire: 
in -this exigency he commenced ] 
the stage. His first piece, whici 
formed in 1727> was entitled " I 
veral Masques/' which met with 
ception. " The T^wnple Beau," hi 
di)ctionji was also ibvourably recei 
of his dramatic efibrts, however, \ 
soocessful; and his veracity indu 
prefix to one of them, '* As it ^ 
at the Theajre-royal, Drury-lane/ 
4727 and . 174-3, he wrote twenl 
matic pieces, of various descriptioi 
various success. About six or sevet 
be commenced writer for the stage. 
Miss Craddock, a beautiful young 
&aL|siiQry, possessed of ^bout 1 50(^. 
the! ^am». time, by the death of his 
came into the possession of an estat 
in Corsetshire, of 200L a year. 1 
gances still continued ; he threw op 
of hospitality, and suffered his who! 
to be devoured by hounds, horses 
tainments^ Froi^ a moderate fort 
with a little prudence, might have < 
to live genteely, he was in three year 
the Cinpleaisant situation of having 
^ai all* At the age of thirty, he 
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driven to the exertion of bis talents for a sup- 
port. He now applied himself closely to the 
study of the law, and, after the customary time 
of probation at the Temple^ was called to the 
bar. In this department^ he would, probably, 
have risen to eminence^ bed not his intemper- 
ance produced so confirmed a gout^ as to pre- 
vent his regular attendance in the courts. He 
therefore again had recourse to his pen, and 
produced a number of publications for his 
temporary relief. The vigour of his mind must 
have been great, when he pursued the arduous 
-tludy of the law under the exigencies of fa- 
mily distress, with a wife and children whom 
he tenderly loved, looking up to him for sus- 
tenance ; with a body racked by the acutest 
pains, and a mind distracted by a thousand 
avocations; yet obliged for immediate sup- 
ply, to produce, almost extempore, a farce* 
a pamphlet, or a play. But his genius shines 
to tiie greatest advantage in his Joseph An- 
drews, and Tom Jones ; two sterling novels, 
ivhose merits need no encomium. He was 
at length made acting magistrate in the con>- 
mission of the peace for the county of Middle- 
sex. His infirmities growing more alarming^ 
he was advised, by his physician, to try a 
change of climate. Accordingly he set out 
for Lisbon, where he died, about two months 
after his arrival, in 1734'. The last gleam of 
his wit and humour faintly sparkled in the 
Journal he left behind him of his voyage to 
' that city, which was published in 1733, at Lon- 
don. At his death, be was in the forty -ei^^hth 
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year of hts age. AH his works have bee n col- 
lected in to t wel ve vol uroes, 1 2010. 

FISHER (Mar.y)« aquaker^ of the last centuij> 
was so anxioas to promote the tenets of her 
religion, that she took it in her head to go to 
Constantinople, in order to convert the Grand 
Seignior. On her arrival at Smyrna, the Eng- 
lish consul sent her to Venice^ From, thence 
she travelled to Constantinople, all the waj by 
land, and actually appeared before the Saltan 
Mahomet IV. who patiently attended her ex- 
postulation, and then caused her to be con- 
veyed back to her own country, where she mar- 
ried a preacher of her own sect. This couple 
afterwards went as missionaries into Languedoc^ 
to preach the tenets of quakerism among the 
protestants of that province. 

FITZMAURICE (the Hon. Thomas.— Cursory 
. Memoirs of). This gentleman, who was brother 
to the present Marquis of Lansdowne, had a 
peculiar turn for humour, which did not for- 
sake him even in the most painful moments 
of the illness which terminated in his death. 
He enjoyed a joke ; and the awful approach 
of dissolution could not . restrain him from ut- 
tering it, when an occasion occurred. That 
we may not exceed our prescribed limits, we 
shall only relate one remarkable instance of his 
disposition, which happened almost at the very 
close of his life. This gentleman laboured 
under a complication of disorders, the most 
formidable of which was a dropsy. It was 
thought, by some of his medical attendants, 
that it . was necessary for him to be iafi/udi 

aQon* 
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a consttitalion was held upon this subject, 
to which the late Mr. John Hunter, Dr. Ashe, 
and some others were called. Dr. Ashe is' not 
more remarkable for his professional knowledge^ 
than for the rotundity of his shape, insomuch that 
among his legal acquaintance he is named a cor- 
Jkoration stile. The result of the consultation was 
communicated to Mr. Fitzmaurice, by Mr. 
Hunter, who told him with that honest blun t- 
ness, which was peculiar to him, that the pro- 
posed operation would serve only to give him 
agony, without affording him any material re* 
liefi and that the endeavours of surgeons or 
physicians would be wholly ineffectual. The 
patient heard this sentence of death pro- 
noi^inced without emotion or dejection ; but on 
the contrary, preserving his usual disposition 
to create a laugh, or join in it, he thus replied 
to Mr. Hunter, with an affected air of gravity, 
" My Dear sir, I am very sorry that you, who 
are so excellent an operator, should have had the 
trouble of coming so far (the long room at 
Hampstead) without having ap opportunity of 
displaying your skill upon me ; but since you 
think, that, in my present emaciated and de- 
bilitated state, it w()uld not be of service to me, 
1 readily submit to your opinion : but it gives me 
concern that you should go away without having 
performed an operation ; and, therefore, per- 
mit pie to request, that you will ta/i Dr. Ashe, 
as there can be no objection in that quarter 
on the score of emaciation.^' The Doctor, who 
was a man of pleasantry and good-humour, 
laughed heartily at the conceit. Mr. Fitz- 
maurice seemed highly pleased 3 and no one 
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could have Imagined^ for ^ome minutes, Ibat 
there was a person in the room who had jut I i 
heard« from authority, that he had but a fcrj 1 | 
short time to live. 
FLETCHER (Augustus Roy). This singulat 
character was an inhabitant of Glenorchay, and 
principally supported himself by hunting and 
fishing. A faithful dog was his attendant ; the 
gun and the dirk were his companions. Some- 
times, indeed, he exchanged the gun for the 
fishing spear, but was never seen without one 
or the other of them. At a distance from So- 
cial life, his residence was in the wildest and 
if!ost remote parts of the lofty mountains, 
which separate the country of Glenorchay from 
that of Rannoch. In the midst of these wilds 
he erected his hut, where he passed the spring, 
summer, and autumn, and a considerable part 
of the winter. He had a few goats, which he 
Occasionally tended on these lofty cliffs. These, 
with his dog, gun, the spear, and the dirk, a 
belted plaid, nose, and brogs, constituted 
the whole of his property. While his goats 
fed among the rocks, and wide extended heaths, 
be rang^ the hill and the forest in pursuit of 
game. He returned to his little flock in the 
evening, and conducted them to his solitary 
hut. He milked them with his own hands, 
and after making a comfortable meal, laid him- 
self down to rest in the midst of them. By day 
they were his principal care, and by night they 
were his only companions, except the dog. He 
wished not to associate with any of his own 
specie, either male or female ; and yet if 
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the step of the wandering stranger happened 
to approach his little cabin, Augustus Roy was 
homane and hospitable in the extreme. What- 
ever he possessed^ even to the last morsel^ he 
dieerfuliy bestowed upon his guest ; at a time 
too when he knew not certainly where to 
procure another morsel for himself. Strange^ 
that a man, who ap^ently had no affection for 
society, should b^ so much disposed to exer- 
cise one of its ^iioble^t virtues ! Such was the 
manner in which this extraordinary man spent 
the greater part of the year ; but when the 
chill blast of December returned, when 
the 'excessive coldness of the climate forced 
liiro to depart from the mountain, and to cpit 
the solitary cell, he condescended to hold some 
Intercourse with mankind, he repaired to 
the village; but he entered with reluctance 
into society, where no man thought as he did 
himself ; where no man lived or acted in his 
peculiar manner. In this situation he dis- 
covered evident symptoms of uneasiness and 
disgust. To remove the languor of an inter- 
course in which he found no enjoyment, 
he went early every morning to the hill and 
the wood in search of game, and when he xe- 
turned, he stole unobserved to rest. If he ever 
felt the force of love, it must have been in a very 
moderate degree, for he hardly ever displayed 
any propensity to that passion ; and yet he dressed 
after the manner of the most finished coxcomb. 
The belted plaid and the dirk were fitted on with 
a wild and affected elegance; and his bonnet 
Vhich was very small, was in a similar taste. His 
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hair, which was naturally curled, and ver^.thid, 
was always lied with a silken, or vanegated 
cord, which he esteemed as one of the bright* 
est ornaments. His look was lofly, though he 
condescended to be his own butcher, cook, 
and baker ; and when he killed a hare, or game 
of any denomination, he prepared it himself 
for eating. Under all these circumstances, 
so seemingly depressing, he was haughty and 
high-minded in the extreme. Were he starv- 
ing for want of food, he would not deign to < 
ask any person living to bestow on him the 
smallest pittance. In conformity to established 
custom, he took off his bonnet to what is 
called a gentleman, but he did it with reluct- 
ance, and in a manner which indicated con- 
tempt, rather than respect, for the person 
whom he addressed. Upon the whole, Aa« 
gustus Roy Fletcher* merited the appellation 
of a most smgular character. In circumstances- 
the most humiliating, he had hardly his equal 
among the proud and haughty. Among cox- 
combs, he would make a distinguished figure. 
He could neither read nor write. 
FOOTE (Samuel), an eminent dramatic writer 
and performer, was born at Truro, in Corn- 
wall, in 1722. His father was a justice of 
peace for that county, and his mother sister 
to Sir John Dinely Goodere, of Herefordshire. 
Foote was educated at Worcester college, Ox- 
ford, from whence he removed to the Tem- 
ple, being intended for the bar; but as the 
vivacity and volatility of his genius, did not 
accord with the dry profession of the law, he 

aban* 
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abandoned it, and had recourse to the stage. 
His first performance was in the character of 
Othello, but the plaudits he received upon 
that occasion, were not equal to his expecta** 
tions. He therefore struck out into a new 
and untrodden path, by taking upon himself 
the double character of author and performer. 
In 1747, be opened the Little Theatre, in the 
Hajmarket, with a drama of his own, called, 
" The Diversions of the Morning," which 
was represented above forty mornings to 
cronrdea audiences. This piece was little 
more than the introduction of well-known 
characters in real life, whose voice and man- 
ner he imitated with great facility and preci- 
mon. He was, indeed, celebrated in the 
line of mimicry, or what is familiarly called 
taJkgftg ^. The next season he produced ano- 
ther exhibition, called, '^ An Auction of Pic- 
tures,^ in which he took off some of the most 
remarkable characters of the day. Still he 
continued to play at one of the royal theatres 
every season, as fancy or interest governed 
his choice, though generally only for a limited 
number of nights. In 1760, he produced 
" The Minor,*' at the Hay market, and from that 
time, that little house became a summer-thea- 
tre- " In February 1766, when on a visit at 
Lord Mexborough's in the country, he had 
the misfortune to fall from his horse and break 
his leg ; in consequence of which he was ob- 
liged to have it amputated. The Duke of 
lork was present when this accident happened, 
and it is generally supposed, that thU 4\«aLTl€c 



one of Ihe company, drew from 
proposals for a new translation of H 
conditions etatin?, that the price 
two guineas, half to be paid at t 
■ubscribing, and the other half on tl 
of the txrak. Our Aristophanes th 
hJB guinea without delay, declaring 
subscriber ; and e.veiy person pretei 
followed his example. But afler 
bad pocketed the twenty guineas, oi 
iivered the following remonstrance, 
bimself to the now affiuent physicia 
ieman, this is about the thirty-fifth 
I have subscribed to your Horace, bu 
ven'a sake never think of printioj 
bardship enough to be obliged to thr 
guiitea ; but the further punishment 
your vile nonsense would be intolerf 
Doctor smiled, and implicitly follou 
vice, for not a line of his Horace evei 
But, though Foole was generous up< 
casion, it may, perhaps, be deemei 
of hospitality to levy a tax on his gu 
own table, even though he had 
thirty-five times himself. It teem 
have been a concerted plan belwee 
dramatic authors. 
FORBES (The Hop. John), was, at 1 
hit death, the oldest ufiicer of Ihe 
general of the marines. He was si 
appointed post-captain in 1736, re; 
1747, and admiral in 17.^8. In 
was appointed admiral of the fleet, 
lemarkable, above all other aien. 
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tensive and universal knowledge. To detail 
the meritorious deeds of the venerable cha- 
racter before us^ would lead lo a discussion 
too extensive^ but the writer of this tribute to 
departed greatness, cannot conclude it, with- 
out a few anecdotes of him. When the war- 
rant for executing the unfortunate admiral 
Byng was offered for signature at the admi- 
ralty board. Admiral Forbes refused to sign it, 
at the same time humbly laying at his late 
msyesty's feet his objections; — a copy of which 
may be seen in SmoUet's History of England. 
They are well worthy the attention of all men 
of honour ; as they contain, perhaps, the best 
specimen of an upright and independent mind^ 
and an honest and benevolent heart, that is 
to be found in any language. During a late 
administration, it was thought expedient to 
ofier a noble lord, very high in the naval pro- 
jfession^ the office of general of the marines, 
held by Admiral Forbes, and spontaneously 
conferred upon him by his Majesty, as a reward 
for his many and long services. It was signi- 
fied to him, by the ministers, that it would 
forward the king's service if he would resign : 
and that he should be no loser by. accommo- 
dating government, as they proposed recom- 
mending to the king to give him a pension 
in Ireland, of 30001. per annum, and a peerage 
to descend to his daughter. To this Admiral 
Forbes sent an immediate answer : He told the 
ministers, the generalship of marines was a 
military employment, given him as a reward 
for his services \ that he thanked God he had 

M v^cs^\ 
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never been a burthen to his country, which he 
had served during a long life to the best of hts 
ajbillty; and he v/o\i\d not cm Jescend to accefit^ a 
pension, or bargain for ajieerage. He concluded, by 
laying his generalship of the marines, together 
with his rank in the navy, at the king's (eet, 
entreating him to take both away, if they could 
forward his service; and at the same time, 
assured his Majesty, he would never prove 
himself unworthy the honours he had received, 
by ending the remnant of a long life as a/tmsioneTf 
or accejtting a peerage obtained by political at" 
rangement. Such are the outlines of the public 
character of Admiral Forbes ; and in private 
life he continued, to his last breath, an ex- 
ample ©f the brightest virtues that can adorn 
the human character. 
FORDYCE, (The Banker), had at one time 
acquired very large sums by his speculations 
in 'Change-alley, which induced him to pro- 
ceed to such extravagant lengths (risking not 
only his own property, but that of his friends 
who deposited their cash with him), that he at 
length became bankrupt. But, with the foibles 

fenerally attendant upon an aspiring man, 
brdyce had generous qualities. A young in- 
telligent merchant, who kept cash at his bank- 
ing-house, and one day made a small lodgment, 
happened to say in the shop, " that if he could 
command some thousands at present, there was 
a certain speculation to be pursued, which, 
in all probability, would turn out fortunate." 
This was said loosely, without Fordyce's 
making any answer, or seembgto attend to it, 

and* 
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and no move passed at that lime. A few months 
afterwards^ when the same merchant was wiiat 
they call, settling his book with the house, he 
■was ver^r much surprised to see the sum of five 
Iinndred pounds placed to his credit side, more 
than he knew he possessed. Thinking it a 
mistake, he pointed it out to the clerk, wlio 
seeing the entry in Mr. Fordyce's hand-writing, 
said he must have paid it to him. The mer- 
chant, however, knowing he had not, begged 
to see Mr. Fordyce, who appeared, and told 
imn, '* It was all right enough, for that as the 
liinl he had a few monlhxs before thrown out 
uk the shop, gained him above five thousand 
pounds, he thought him ^rly entitled to the 
tithe of that sum. 
FOX (George), the founder of the sect of Qua- 
kers, was born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
in 1624. After living some time with a shep- 
herd, he was bound apprentice to a shoemaker, 
and followed that business in Nottingham a con- 
siderable time. But, seized with a (it of enthu- 
stam, he fancied himself inspired, and reflect- 
ing upon the degeneracy of mankind, he re- 
solved to attempt a reformation ; he therefore 
shut up his shop, and became a public preach- 
er in 16i7. His wife Margaret had also a 
share in his ministerial functions. George 
not only inveighed against the prevailing vices, 
but the stated ministers and religious services, 
Arming that the light of Christ in the heart, 
is alone the means of salvation, and the true 
qualification for the gospel ministry. His doc- 
trine and appearance being altogetlier new, 
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the populace ran after him in great numbers* 
Pleased with the encouragement he received* 
be poured forth his declamations with the 
utmost vehemence. His disciples affected 
plainness in their habits, were frugal in 
their manner of living, and very reserved in 
their conversation. He suffered imprisonment 
in many places, and sometimes experienced 
very cruel treatment, for pursuing instructions 
he pretended to receive from heaven. In 1 669, 
bis former 'wife being dead, he married the 
widow of a Welch judge ; but still be con- 
tinued his course of itinerant preaching, and 
visited most parts of the British island, Holland* 
Germany, and North-America, and even some 
of the West-India islands. Notwithstanding the 
persecutions tlnd discouragement they met with* 
this sectary seemed to flourish considerably* 
and many men were drawn over to them* 
among whom were Barclay and Penn.. Fox 
died in London, in 1690. His Journal was 
printed at London in 1694, his Epistles in 1698* 
and his Tracts in 1706. 
FRANKLIN (Benjamin), a celebrated Ameri- 
can, born at Boston, in New-England, in 1706. 
His father was a soap-boiler and tallow-chand- 
ler in that town, and intended* him for the 
same business ; but conceiving a disgust to it, 
he was bound apprentice to one of his brothers, 
wbo was a printer. Not perfectly agreeing 
with his brother, he did not serve out his time, 
but withdrew privately from Boston to New- 
York, in 1723. From thence he proceeded to 
Philadelphia in search of employment. Here 

he 
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-lie was engaged by one Kejmcr; and in 1724, 
lie sailed for England, at the desire of Sir 
"William Keith, the governor of Pensylvania, 
"who promised to send letters of recommenda-^ 
tion, and to furnish him with a sufficient su;n 
~ of money to buy a press, type, and other ma- 
tenafs for printing. In this, ho^y>ever, he was 
disappointed. He continued in England about 
two years, working as a pressman and compo- 
sitor, and then returned to Philadelphia, where 
for a short time he served a^merchant as book- 
keeper, and on the death of his employer, he 
returned to his former business under Mr. Key- 
mer. Soon after, he set up for himfelf, in part- 
nership with a young man of the name of Me- 
redith; but this partnership was dissolved 
in 1729, and Franklin thenceforward carried 
on the business solely by himself with great 
advantage. He married the year following, 
and now became a public man ; his abilities 
began to be generally known, in conse- 
quence of which he was appointed succes- 
sively to the offices of printer to the House 
of Assembly, clerk to the General Assembly 
of Philadelphia, and post-master ; and at length, 
he was elected a member of the General As- 
sembly of Philadelphia. Higher employments', 
however, at length called him from his country, 
which he was destined to serve more effectu- 
ally as its agent in England, whither he was 
sent in 1757 ; and while he remained here, 
was honourably entertained by the most emi- 
nent persons in the philosophical world, on 
account of the improvements which electri- 
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city had received from him. He remained in 
England five years, and returned to America 
in 1762, where he received public thanks for his 
faithful services. In 1764, hQ lost his seat in 
the Assembly of Philadelphia, and the same 
year returned to England. In 1766, this 
printer, called to the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, underwent that famous interrogatory, 
which placed the name of Franklin as high m 
politics, as it was before in natural philosophy* 
From that time he defended the cause of Anpie- 
rica, with a firmness and moderation becoming 
a great man: pointing out to ministry all the 
errors they had committed, and the conse- 
quences they would induce, till the period when 
the. tax on tea meeting with the same oppo- 
sition which the stamp-act had before done, 
England blindly fancied herself capable of si^b- 
. jecting by force, three millions of men, de- 
termined to be free, at the distance of two 
thousand 'leagues. The troubles were now be« 

finning, and the British government seemed 
etermined to promote, rather than to divert 
the storm. Franklin remained in Europe till 
1775, and then returned to his native land ; 
having, first endeavoured, in vain, to dissuade 
the ministry from their coercive measures. He 
became an ^tive member of the new Legis* 
lative Assemjbly, and America is in'debtecf for 
the formation of its constitution to this virtuous 
and enlightened philosopher. Afler this im- 
portant service he was sent ambassador to 
Fran/ce, to negociate an alliance with that coun* 
try, in w^jch he was swcc^^^^vaX* ^^^^vited 
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as one of the pletiipotentiaries for his coantry, 
in signing the treaty of peace with England. 
He returned again to America in 1785^ and 
lived ^ve years, receiving continually from his 
grateful countrymen those honours and dis- 
tinctions which he had so justly merited. He 
died April 17, 1790. As an author, he n^ver 
wrote a work of any considerable length. His 
political works consist of Letters, or short 
Tracts j but all of them, even those of humour, 
bear the marks of his observing genius, and 
mild philosophy. In short, the whole life of 
Franklin, and his labours, have been directed 
to public )^tility.- In society he was sententious, 
but not fluent ; a listener, rather than a talker ; 
and informing, rather than a pleasing compa^ 
nion. He requested that the following epi- 
taph, which he composed for himself some 
years ago, might be inscribed on his tombstone, 
. "Thebody of Benjamin Franklin, printer, (like 
the cover of an old book, its contents torn out, 
and stript of its lettering and gilding) lies here, 
food for worms: yet the work itscn* shall not 
be lost, but will (as he believed), appear once 
more, in a new, and more beautiful edition,, 
corrected and amended by the author. 

FYFIELD (John), of Stanbridge, near Romsey, 
was born about the year 1716, and died the 
SSddayof February, J 796. He was a man 
of a most eccentric turn of mind, and great 
&jn;;ularity of conduct. The manor of Stan* 
bridge he inherited from his ancestors, who 
had been the possesors of it for many ^ew^^*.- 

. ilons. He wsks of a penurious i\s^o^v^C\Qvv> ^^^ 
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he would hardly ever suffer any of the timber 
on his estate to be felled, though it abounded 
with the finest in the country, a great deal of 
which was annually perishing: the price of 
fifty guineas had once tempted him to part with 
his far-famed oak-tree, but he repented of his 
bargain, and was happy to repurchase it, al- 
most immediately after, at a higner price. All 
repairs of his mansion were prohibited, as 
an useless extravagance *that would reduce 
him to poverty; and while such a superfluity 
of materials as would have paid his expencies, 
and rendered his habitation comfortable, were 
rotting at the door, he chose rather to reside 
in it with the roof open in many places to the 
heavens, with hardly an apartment that afforded 
shelter from the weather, and with the joists 
and floors rotting with the wet that entered. 
The out-buildings were in a similar state, and 
the repair of them alike prohibited. He was 
totally bljnd for many of the latter years of his 
life, when his chief enjoyment was a pint of 
strong beer, which he usually quaffed twice 
or three times a week, at the Duke's-head, at 
Great-bridge (about a mile from his own house) 
whither he was led by a boy who constantly 
attended him. For many years he had a strong 
antipathy to the making of a will, considering 
it as a prelude to a speedy death. But the 
arguments of a very amiable wife, who turned 
many of his singularities into an harm les « chan- 
nel, at length prevailed over his prejudices, and 
induced him to make and execute the .solemn 
instrument, in which Vie ^ic^^V"^ \»\w'vdad (or his 
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tiger children, &c. His landed estates, 
ch were very considerable, devolved to the 
St son. With all his whims, he had a 
i open to friendship, and has frequently 
n substantial proofs of his regard to those 
• could indulge him in his eccentricities. ' 
ERIC (Colonel), the unfortunate son 
he wretched Theodore, king of Corsica. 
D his own account, it appears that he was 
i in Spain, where his mother, who was of 
Qoble family of Lucan, in Ireland, attended 
|>erson of the queen. He followed, his fa« 
» as he himself relates, to share his misfor^ 
rs, and administer to his necessities. Hav* 
acquired a very liberal education, he entered 
I military life with the most ample qualifi* 
>ns. Arriving in England about 1754, he 
n-took to teach the Italian Janguage, by 
:b profession he subsisted for some years. 
I German lady, whom he married abroad, 
bad a son and a daughter ; the former fell 
I orth- America, and the latter is still living. 
it an absence of some months on the con* 
nt, he returned with tlie brevet rank of 
nel, from the late Duke of Wirtemberg,. 
essing, at the same time, the cross of me- 

He acted as the agent of that prince, in 
land, and facilitated the disposal ofa regiment 
lis subjects to the East-India Company. In 
I, he went to Antwerp, to negociate for a 

for the Prince of Wales, and other branches 
lie royal family. This project getting wind 
ire tfaie negociator had made any successful 
rts to procure a pecuniary advance, the 
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measure was discountenanced by the king, and 
some portion of blame imputed by him io the 
agent. Had he succeeded, he would doubt- 
less have been well rewarded ; liberality would 
tiot have been wanting, if ca'sh had been abun- 
dant. The finances of Frederic, becoming 
daily more and more impaired, he formed the 
fatal resolution of destroying himself, which he 
accomplished with a pistol at the gate of West- 
minster-Abbey, in the evening of Feb, 1, 1796. 
He was a man of general knowledge, accom- 
plished manners, and eminent literary talents. 
He wrote *• Memoirs pour servir I'Histoire de 
Corse,'M768, 8vo. 

FULLER (Thomas), an English historian and 
divine, was born in 1608. He was educated 
at Queen's College, Cambridge, where he took 

^ his degree in arts. On entering into orders, 
be was presented to the rectory of Broad 
Windsor, in Dorsetshire. He successively en- 
joyed several other preferments in the church, 
and would, probably, have been raised to a bi- 
shopric, had he not been taken off by death, in 
1 66 1 . He wrote '* The History of the Wor- 
thies of England,*' a performance of great me- 
rit, and many other valuable works. Astonish- 
ing things are reported of his memory. From 
once hearing a sermon, he could repeat the 
whole of U verbatim. He undertook, in go- 
ing from Temple-bar to the farther end of 
Cheapside, to tell at his return every sign as 
it stood in order, on both sides of the way, 
repeating them either backwards oft forwards, 
which he performed exacV-Vj, >A^ v«'a&'a.\Rw:^ed, 
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industrious, lively writer, but rather too fond 
of punning. He was a very corpulent man, 
and once as he was riding with a gentleman 
of the name oiSjiarrcnvhawk, he could not resist 
the opportunity of passing a joke upon him — 
•* Pray, what is the difference (said he) between 
an owl and a sjiarrowhawk f** The other an- 
swered this sarcastic question, as follows: ''An 
owl is fuller in the head, fuller in the body, and 
y»//fr all over. 

FULVIA, the wife of Mark Antony, was a wo- 
m^ of a most daring and masculine spirit, and 
therefore a proper coadjutor to her cruel hus- 
band during the massacres of the triumvirate. 
Antony caused the heads of those whom he had 
proscribed to be brought to a table, where he 
feasted his eyes with gazing on them. The 
head of Cicero was one, which he ordered 
to be fixed on the rostrum, from whence that 
great orator had pronounced so many charges 
against him. But before that order was exe« 
cuted, Fulvia took the head in her la}), and 
spit upon it; and afterwards thrust a sil> 
ver bodkin through the tongue, as if triumph- 
ing over that eloquent member which had so 

. oflen alarmed the Roman people. When 
Octavius returned to Rome, and lia<l a quar- 
rel with her, Fulvia took up arras against him, 
♦ which gave so great offence to Antony, that 
he treated her with great severity. This beha-« 
viour had such an effect upon her spirits, that 
sHe retired to Greece, where she soon after 
died of grief. 
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GAINSBOROUGH (Thomas), a celebrated 
English painter^ born at Sudbury, in Sufiblk, 
in 1727. Nature was his teacher,, and the 
woods of Suffolk his academy. Here he was 
accustomed to pass^his mornings in sketch- 
ing an antiquated tree; a marshy i>rook, a Ifew 
C£tttle, a shepherd and his flock, or other casual 
subjects, which presented themseives. Ffooi 
delineation, he proceeded to coiouring ; and 
afler painting several landscapes from the age 
of ten to twelve, he quitted his native plac« 
and repaired to London, where he commeficed 
portrait painter ; in which line he also acquired 
great eminence. His portraits wfll pass to fu« 
turity, with reputation equal to that which 
follows the pictures of Vandyke. His greatest 
excellence, however, was as a landscape painter, \ 
in which he united the brilliancy of Claude, 
with the simplicity of Kysdael. This self* 
taught artist was no less distinguished by his 
virtues than his talents. Besides the ttsual 
claims of distress on a benevolent heart, he was 
surrounded by needy relatives and unfortunate 
friends, who quartered themselves on his hvma* 
nity and generosity, and prevented his becomic^ 
afnuent. This wonderful man died August 2$ 
1788. 

pARRICK, (David) a celebrated English co- 
median, was descended of a French family* 
who, being protestants, fled to EIngland on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantz. His (aCher 
was a captain in the army, and generally re* 
sided at Litchfield, though David was bom a| 
Hereford, in 1716, his father being theu oo ft 
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fecruiltng party in that city. He received 
his education, partly at the grammar-school at 
Litchfield, and partly under the celebrated 
Dr. Johnson, with whom he came to Lon- 
don» in 1735* He afterwards went into part- 
nership with his brother in the wine trade, 
but shortly quitted that business for the 
stage. Having made his first attempt at Ips- 
wich, under the assumed name of Lyddal, and 
having been received there with great applause, 
he ventured to make his appearance at the 
theatre in Goodman Vfields ; and on the 19 th 
of October, 1741, played Richard the Third, 
fi>r the first time. His acfting was attended 
with the loudest acclamations of applause; 
and his &me was so expeditiously circulated 
through the town, that the theatres of Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane were quickly deserted, 
and GoodmanVfields became the resort of peo« 
pie' of fashion, till that theatre was shut up; in 
consequence of which, Garrick entered into 
an agreement with Fleetwood, the patentee 
of Drury-lane theatre, for 500l. a year. In 
June, July, and August 1742, he played in 
Dublin to such full houses, and the playhouse 
was so crowded during this hot season, that a 
very mortal fever was produced, which was 
fatal to many, and was called Garrick's fever. 
In 1747, Mr. Garrick became joint-patentee of 
Drury-lane theatre witii Mr. I^y ; and in July, 
1749, married Mademoiselle Viletti. In 1763, 
he, and Mrs. Garrick, undertook a journey 
into Italy, both of them being but in an indit- 
ferent state of health. Afler he had been 
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abroad about a y^r and a half^ he turned his 
thoughts homeward; and arrived in England^ 
iii April, 1765. In 1769, he projected and 
conducted the memorable jubilee at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in honour of Shakespeare. On 
the d^ath of Mr, Lacy, in 1773, the whole ma- 
nagement of the theatre devolved on him, but, 
being advanced in years, and labouring un- 
der some afflictions, he finally left it in June 
1776, and disposed of his moiety of the patent 
to Messrs. Sheridan, Linley, and Ford, for 
35,OOOl. He died at his house in theAdel- 
phi, Jan. 15, 1779. He wrote several dramatic 

{>ieces, and a great number of prologues and epi- 
ogues. " Take him for all in all,*' Garrick, 
Is generally allowed to have been superior to any 
player that ever existed. He was fond of fame, 
^ and equally fond of money -, and no man had it 
more in his power to gratify both those passions. 
Foote, the comedian, sometimes threfr oat 
some pleasantries on Garrick's avaricious pro^ 
pensity. Being once in company with Mr, 
Garrick, in the lower part of his garden at 
Hampton, Roscius, having a guinea in his 
hand, said, " I think, I could throw this gui- 
nea, to the other side of the Thames.*' The 
English Aristophanes expressed his doubts; 
-. — *' though I believe,*' added he, " that you 
can make a guinea go as far as any man.'* 
At another time, w heir Foote was in company 
with Mr. Sheriff Vaillant, (who was much de- 
lighted in the practice of accumulation) — he 
told the sheriff; thai Vi« ** qq>M Vv^vq saved him 
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the expence of the chain, with which his neck 
was decoraled.'* " How could you have done 
that y replied the sheriff. — '' Why," retorted 
the other, *' I could have borrowed Garrick's 
jack-chain — he has no occasion for it/' The 
following picture of Mr. Garrick, drawn by 
Macklin, is unjust and malignant, — he says, 
*' He had a narrow contracted mind, bounded 
on one side by suspicion> by envy on the other, 
by avarice in the front, and by pale fear in the 
rear, with self in the center. Out of these 
limits he never expatiated or transcurred^ un- 
less fear and ostentation exerted their functions 
jointly.*' In opposition to this, we shall quote 
part of- a letter sent by W*. Smith, esq. (well 
known by the name of Gentleman Smith) to 
the editors of the Monthly Mirror, dated Bury, 
October, 8, 1798.— "Sir, There has long 
existed a mistaken prejudice with respect to 
the character of that great and good man, 
MrX Garrick, whom I respected, honoured, 
and li^red, almost to idolatry, which I should 
be happy to remove. He has been often 
ch^ged < with want of generosity and benevo- 
lence : but I believe the direct contrary to be 
thefafit. I had very frequent opportunities, 
from the intimacy and friendship with which 
he honoured me, of applying to him in behalf 
of objects in distress. I found his hand and 
heart ever open upon these occasions, and have 
received very considerable sums from him, to 
dispose of as I thought fit.*' 
GASCOIGNE (Sir Willi xh), c\u^^\\s.%.^vc^ ^^ 
Hie King's'benck in the reieu oS ^^tv\^ ^N . 

v2 '^^^ 
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was born at Gawthrop, in Yorkshire, about the 
year 1350. He rendered hin^self illustrious by 
his equitable administration of the law, as will 
appear by the following instances. When the 
king* required him to pass sentence on Scroope, 

• archbishop of York, he refused to obey bun, 
bmtig contrary to the laws of the realm at that 
time: and, in the other case, for committing 
the son of that sovereign to prison. The latter 
was occasioned by the following circumstance. 
A servant of the prince of Wales,' (afterwards 
Henry V.) being arraigned for felony, at the 
bar] of the King's-bench, the news of it pre- 
sently reached the ears of his master, who, 
hastening to the court, ordered him to be dis- 
charged, and even attempted to rescue him* In 
this he was opposed by the judge, who com- 
manded him to leave the prisoner and depart. 
The prince was so exasperated at this conduct, 
that he rushed furiously up to the bench, and; 
as it is generally asserted, struck the chief* 
justice, then sitting in the execution of his office. 
Afler some expostulation with the rash youths 
upon the outraee, indignity, and unwarrantable 
interruption of the proceedings in that place, 
he conlmitted him to the King's-bench Prison, 
there to remain till his Majesy's pleasure should 
be known. The prince submitted to this pu- 
nishment, with a calmness no less sudden and 
surprising than the offence had been which 
drew it upon him. When all the circumstances 
of this transaction were communicated to the 
iing, he was so (at Ctom >Qevw%^\%'^\«asftdwith 

the diief-jastice, iVk^t V« t^\.>Kttw^^ \&sm^^ 
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to God, "That he had given him a judge 
who knew how to administer, and a son who 
could obey justice." This illustrious and ec- 
centric prince, whose conduct as above re- 
lated, was so justly reprehensible, afterwards 
wielded the sceptre of this kingdom, with* great 
ability and justice, in the character of Henry V. 
GLOVER (William Frederick), a festive 
convivial gentleman, was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Soho-square, about the year 1736, 

' ♦His &ther was a picture-dealer, in which he was 
reckoned to excel; nor was the son deficient in 
the gentlemanly knowledge of that art. After re- 
ceiving a good classical education, he was put 
apprentice to j^r. Smith, an eminent surgeon, at 
that timp in Pall-mall. Here he made more than 
a suflRcient progress, but the love of the Muses 
calling him from this profession, he abruptly left 
his principal, and in company with the late David 
Erskine Baker, rambled to Edinburgh, where 
he soon afier got an engagement as an actor 

. at that theatre, then under the management 
of Mr. Lee, to whom he was also serviceable 
as an author, in prologue^ Writing, dramatical 
-alterations, &c. Here he married a deserving 
woman, who afterwards exerted an unremit- 

■ ting attention to a very numerous family, un- 
der a great variety of trying circumstances. 
From Edinburgh he passed over to Ireland, and 

' performed under Mr. Sheridan. Soon after he 
joined the theatrical corps of Barry and Wood- 
ward, at that time performing at Crow-street 
theatre. Between Dublin and Cork he eoli- 
th 3 tinucd 
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tinued for about seven years. He was not distin- 
guished as an actor^ but always loved and re- 
spected as a man. Tired of the histrionic 
life, in which he found no prospect of excellingi 
he returned to the profession he was bred 'n» 
and renevt ed his studies under the late cele- 
brated Dr. Cieghorn, of Dublin. At this pe- 
riod it was, that, on account of a wager, he re- 
covered to life a convict of the name of Patrick 
Maddan, after hanging for the space of iwcMtj^ 
seven minutes ; and from this circumstance, be 
deduced many pleasant stories, which no man's 
fancy and manner were more capable of im- 
proving. One particular respecting this re- 
surrection, the editor of this article has heard 
him relate with great pleasantry. Ahet the 
resuscitation of Patrick Maddan, Mr. Glover 
collected a sum of money for him, ^ which be 
from time to time transmitted to him, and 
even contributed some further aid to him 
from his own pocket. One morning, howe\'er, 
he called upon his restorer for more money, 
who informed him, that he had already been 
very liberal to him, and that he should not 
bestow any thing more upon him. . Poor Pa- 
trick, highly chagrined at the refusal, said with 
great vehemence, '* You are a very bad mani 
Doctor Gioveyer, to bring a poor craiture bock 
again into this wicked world, and not provide 
for him.'* He returned to London in 1767, 
after which he served in the Essex militia, as 
a lieutenant and surgeon, and aflerwards pro- 
cured a scanty support, partly from the exer- 
cise of his pen, and partly from the profits of 
his profession. We ^le Vo \»o\iw &c bis prin- 
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cipal celebrity as a companionahle-man ; and none 
understood that art better, from '' the feast of 
reason/' to the " setting the table in a roar." 
Mixing much with the worlds from his earliest 
days, and endowed with a happy memory and 
good .taste, he had collected an uncommon 
share of anecdote. Most ^o» companions have 
their peculiar days and hours of good-humour ; 
but Glover was a perennial fountain of delight. 
In him all was wit, pleasantry, and good-nature. 
But " who to frail mortality shall trust ?** This 
sprightly, .convivial, innocent creature was 
snatched in me day from the social table to the 
silent grave; renewing this aweful lesson to his 
friends, "that all must perish," even " the great 
globe itself." 
<jODiVA, a Jady celebrated for an unconunon 
instance of generosity, was the wife of Lpofric 
Earl of Mercia, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. Having an extraordinary regard 
for Coventry, she solicited her husband to ex- 
empt that city from a heavy toll. To this he 
evasively consented, on condition that she 
would ride naked through the streets of Coven- 
try ; which she submitted to, Covering her per- 
son, as well as she could, with her hair. She 
also commanded, on pain of death, all persons 
to keep within doors, and from the windows. 
It is said, however, that a taylor had the curi- 
osity to peep out of his window, and that he 
-was struck blind for his impertinent curiosity. 
It is certain, however, that the figure of a man 
appears in a window of the High«street, to 
tins day. The portraits of Leomc and Go- 
diva, are to be seen \n one of the windows of 
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Trinity-church ; and on the Friday after Tri* 
nity Sunday^ there is annually a procession 
through the town, with a figure representing 
a naked woman on horseback. 
GODWIN (Mary Wollstonecraft), was 
born on the 27th of April, 1759, in London, 
or at a farm upon Epping-forest. The educar 
tion of this extraordinary woman was slender, 
and she had none of those early advantages 
which have been the lot of most women 
who have been distinguished in the literary 
world. She was remarkable in early life for 
vivacity and resolution. At nineteen years of 
age she lived with a Mrs. Dawson, at Bath, 
as a companion, but was^ obliged to leave Mrs. 
Dawi^on, to attend to the wants of her dying 
mother, to whom her behaviour appears to have 
been very dutiful. After the death of her 
mother, she found herself in narrow circum- 
stances, and was anxious to fix upon some 
mode of life to secure her independence.. In 
the twenty-fourth year of- her age, she opened 
a day-school at Islington, which was soon after 
transferred to Newrngton-green. She had, fop 
her partner, a young lady, to whom she wa* 
strongly attached, who repaired to Lisbon for 
the recovery of her health, in pursuance of 
the advice of a physician. This circum-' 
stance is worthy of notice, for it gave occasion 
to the display of that heroic friendship, which 
so much distinguished the life and character 
of Mrs. Godwin. Hearing that her friend was 
Jikely to die at Lisbon, Mrs. Godwin aban- 
floued hpr sphool^ in conXam^ qS. ^'*^^\^ con-. 
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Sideration of interest^ and, having borrowed 
& sufficient sum of money, flew to Lisbon to 
attend the last wishes of her friend. On 
ber return to England, she found her school 
had suffered greatly by her absence ; she there- 
fore entered into the family of Lord Kings- 
borough, as governess to his daughters, in 
which situation, however, she remained but 
a short time. In 1787, she settled in the me- 
tropolis, and had recourse to her pen for sub- 
sistence. Here she pursued her literary la- 
bours ; wrote some of her most popular pro- 
ductions ; '* The Answer to Mr, Burke,'* and the 
** Vindication of the Rights of Women !" trans- 
lated several works, and contributed many ar- 
ticles to the Analytical Review. In 1792, 
she went to Paris, where she became acquainted 
with Mr. Gilbert Imlay, a native of America, 
by whom she had a daughter. She had always 
entertained the most violent prejudices against 
the conditions of European marriages. She 
did not think it consistent with the nature of 
man, for him to enter into an indissoluble 
union. She did not like those reciprocal legal 
responsibilities, which take away the indivi- 
duality of action and conduct. Mrs. Godwin, 
as she frankly acknowledges, took upon her 
tJh duties if marriage without the ceremony — 
she lived with Mr. Imlay. She was now more 
than thirty-three years of age. The connec- 
tion did not prove fortunate. Mr. Imlay 
disappointed all her hopes. He abandoned 
her. In April 1 793, she returned V.o AjcitA^xv. 
The conduct of Mr, Imlv^y drove Vx^iVo ^^^^^^^^ 
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bove-mcntioned. Goldsmith wrote 
eserled Village ; The Vicar of Wake- 
rhe Good-natured ^lan, a comedy; 
ops to Conquer, a comedy; &c. The 
\y of his character, the integrity of .his 
nd the merit of his [Productions procured 
ny firicnds. But though simple^ honest, 
*, and generous, he was irritable, pas* 
, peevish, and sullen ; and he has been 
ch under the influence of spleen, that 
as been said to have " often left a 
of convivial friends abruptly, in (he 
ing, in order to go home and brood over 
lisfortunes.'' He had been for some years, 
ted, at different times, with a violent 
ngury, which contributed to Embitter the 
or part of his life ; and which, united with 
vexation he suffered upon other occasions, 
ught on a kind of habitual despondency. 
this condition, he was attacked by a nervous 
er, which being improperly treated, terra i- 
ed in his dissolution, on the 4th of April 
'4, in the 45 th year of his age. . His re- 
ins were deposited in the burial-ground be- 
ting to the Temple, and a m(»numcnt has 
:e been erected to his memory in West- 
ister-abbey, with an elegant epitaph, writ- 
by his friend Dr. Johnson. 
DON, (The Hon. George) commonly 
ed Lord George Gordon, a man of a 
less spirit, was the son of Cosmo George, 
<.e of Gordon, and born in 17.50. He en- 
:d into the navy when young, but ({uitted 
ir'mg the American wax, vi\ consequence of 
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GOLDSMITH (Oliver, comraonl)' called Doc- 
tor), a celebrated writer, was born at Roscom- 
mon, in Ireland, in 1729. His father, intended 
him for the church, a department which did not 
accord with his wishes, he therefore went to 
Edinburgh to study physic. Having become 
bound for the debts of a fellow-student, he was 
obliged to save himself from imprisonment by 
flight. At Sunderland in the county of Dur- 
ham, he was arrested for one of these debts ; 
but some gentlemen of the college, who ad- 
mired his talents, relieved him, by paying the 
sum demanded. He then passed over to Rot- 
terdam> and remained four years on the conti- 
nent, where he encountered many difficulties, 
and experienced all the vicissitudes to which 
a pennyless wanderer must necessarily be sub- 
ject. He had an opportunity, however, of 
enjoying the scenes of nature, and of study- 
ing the human passions. In travelling over 
the continent, he subsisted chiefly by a little 
skill in music, which made him acceptable to 
the peasantry. He also frequently met with 
a kind reception at the religious houses, where 
his talents and acquisitions were much admired. 
On his arrival in England, in 1758, he was in 
the utmost distress, and could not for a long 
time get any employment in London. He was 
at last taken into a laboratory, and shortly after 
met with Dr. Sleigh, one of the gentlemen who 
discharge^ the debt for him in Sunderland, who 
now assisted him till something eligible should 
present itself. Shortly after, he was engaged 
as an assistant at an acftdQixvY al C^^^LVv^xsw^ 
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time the dreary hours of his confinement were 
. principally devoted to reading. His conduct to 
his fellow-prisoners was benencent, and his heart 
alive to the impressions of sensibility. Remem- 
bering the ripts pf 17S0^ and the eccentricity of 
Xx>rd George's character^ candour mast admit 
that such a person could not be at large, without 
some degree oF hazard to the good order of so- 
ciety. Lord George died in New^te, Nov. I, 
1793. His last moments were embittered by the 
knowledge that he could not be buricxl among 
the Jews, whose religion he some time since had 
eipbraced, and to wliich he was warmly attach- 
ed, rigidly adopting all tht:ir ceremonies and 
customs^ as wearing a long beard, &c. He had 
been confined two years for his libel on the mo- 
ral and political conduct of the queen of France ; 
three years more for a libel on the empress of 
Kussia ; and ten months longer for not procuring 
the necessary security for his. enlargement. 
CROSE, (Francis) an eminent English anti- 
quary, a fellow of the Royal Society, and a 
captain in the Surry militia. He illustrated, the 
Antiquities of England and Wales, in four vo- 
lumes ; and of Scotland, in two volumes. He 
was executing a. work of the same kind relative 
to Ireland, where he had been employed about 
a month before his death, which happened in 
Dublin, May 12, 1791, in the 52d year of his 
age. He was a very ingenious and pleasant 
writer ; and, besides his much-admired " Anti- 
quities and Views,** published a treatise on " An- 
cient Armour and Weapons ;" "a Provincial 
Glossary, with a Collection of local Proverbs %nd 

^pular 
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whist better than any other person belonging 
to the club, and yet I always lose.'* When 
the production of any author pleased him, 
the highest encomium he could pass upon 
it, was thus expressed : — *'fn truth, it is very 
excellent, I should not have been ashamed of 
having been the author of this myself/' In the 
winter of 1776, he ordered a coach from Co- 
vent-garden Piazza to the Devil-tavern, at 
Temple-bar, at which place a weekly club 
was then held by the literati of the day. When 
the Doctor was set down, he had a guinea 
and a shilling in his pockety and being rather 
an absent character, he gave the coachman the 
guinea instead of the shilling. The Doctor 
repaired to the club-room; the coachman 
drove away. Being called upon for a sub- 
scription, the Doctor threw his sirilling upon 
the table, which he had imagined was a guinea ; 
he soon perceived the mistake, and related the 
circumstance to the club : — The company 
laughed, and the Doctor, in a violent rage, 
rushed out of the room to seek the coachman, 
but in vain. *In the following week, when 
the club was full, and the Doctor enjoying his 
bottle, the waiter brought him word that a 
hackney-coachman wanted to speak to him. 
After receiving some sarcastic advice from hif 
Iriends, to be cautious of his commerce with 
coachmen, he went down stairs, and was 
aston'ished to find it was the same individual 
who had drove him the preceding week : — " I 
have brought your guinea back, (said the coach- 
man); J knovv^our honour made a m\*vAft% W5\h 
iome scoundrels would have pocV^led \l\^xivv>- 
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ney> and have said nothing at all about the 
matter ; but that's not my way, your honour : 
I thank God^ if so be Vm poor, I'm honest; 
it wears well, as a body may say.*' — " My dear 
friend, (exclaimed the Doctor) I honour and 
admire your principle; -you will please to 
wait here a few minutes. Upon which the 
Doctor marched up stairs, and told the story 
with all those rapturous blandishments which 
a poetic mind, on such an occasion, will b^et I 
in a good heart. He finally urged them to a 
subscription, as a proper reward for singular 
honesty in the lower ranks of life. It was ge- 
nerously complied with, to the amount of fifty 
shillings. The good, but credulous man, ran with 
the collection to the descendant of Phaeton, 
poured it into his hat, and after affectionately em- 
bracing and blessing him, was returning up stairs 
to his convivial friends, with that enviable and 
sublime satisfaction, which every man feels 
after the performance oT a good action: he 
entered the room wilh triumph,— his friends 
welcomed him with a peal of laughter ;—aIaS| 
it was at the Doctor's expence ! — ^The guinea 
which the rascal had pretended to return, 
was a — counterfeit! \yhen the Doct^E com- 
menced author, he gained a tolerable-^bsist- 
ence by writing essays for magazines, and 
other periodical publications. He also became 

' a writer in the Public Ledger, in which bis 

*' Citizen of the World,'* originally appeared, 

xmAei the title of Chinese Letters. About 

this time he emerged ^\om >j^\>j v^ean iodg- 

wgs in Green-arbowt-coMil* v^ N^\\\fe-^^^^ 
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courts in Fleet-street ; and in 1762, took cham- 
bers in the Temple, where he made a more 
creditable appearance. His repatation con- 
tinued to increase, and was fully establis(hed 
by the publication of " The Traveller/' in the 
year 1765. In CldS, he commenced dra^ia« 
tic writer, and might, with a small attention 
to prudence and oeconomy, have placed himself 
in a state above dependence. He is said to 
have acquired in one year, no less than 1 8001: 
and the adv^tages arising from his literary 
productions were very considerable for many 
years before his death. But these were ren* 
dered useless, by an improvident liberality, 
which prevented his distinguishing, properly, 
the objects of his generosity, and an unhappy 
attachment to gaming, with the arts of which 
he was very little acquainted. He, therefore, 
found himself> at times, as much embarras^d 
in his cnrcumstances, as when his income was 
in its lowest and most precarious state. One 
instance of his generosity, or rather his profu- 
sion, we shall just mention, as it manifests 
the goodness of his heart, though it demonstrates 
his want of discrimination. Passing along 
Fleet-street, in company with a friend, a female 
l>eggar accosted him, soliciting alms : the Doc- 
tor, without hesitation, gave her a shilling. 
His friend, reproved him for his conduct, al- 
ledging, that he knew the woman, and that 
she would instantly get intoxicated, in conse- 
quence of his misapplied bounty. *' If it 
makes her happy in any way (replied the Doc- 
tor J, my end is answered." Besidtis the Teak- 
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many heinous sins, there is one, which more 
especially causes me great trovble ; to which 
I was prompted by pride and vanity, so natural 
to the levitv of youth, and the corrupted heart 
of man. Notwithstanding my education was 
pious and religious, and that a firm conviction 
of the truth of the Christian revelation was 
deeply implanted in iny qiind ; yet, to oita'a 
the rejiutation tf a wtt, 1 assumed the character 
of an unbeliever, and maintained the doctrine 
of infidelity. My arguments, I confess, were 
weak, and as such, I considered them at the 
inoment; yet I had the folly and presumption 
to assert among my acquamtance, that they 
were unanswerable; by which unwarrantable 
conduct, I am fearful, thai I have unhappily 
contributed to lead others into opinions and 
practices, equally contrary to true religion and 
morality. I therefore think it my duty to make 
this confession with all possible sincerity, and 
with much grief of heart; for I solemnly pro- 
test, that the opinions I used to be so forward 
in maintaining, were wholly and solely the ofi& 
spring ofmy vanity, and an affectation tf Jbmola^t 
superior to my neighbours.'* — ^This gingufir ' 
address will nilly apologize for its intcartion 
here. 
HANDEL, (George Fredekic) an illustrious 
musician, was born at Hall, a city of Upper-Sax- 
ony, Feb. 24, 1684. His compositions, particu- ' 
larly his oratorios, have been repeatedly perform- . 
ed to the present day, with uninterrupted success ■ 
0/1 d unrivalled gloiy . To VVvo^^ "vn^xo have not the . 
o/;pQrtUnity qf be\v\g acQ^'a^\\Vfc\ >« vS^ \i^ 's 
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ishitig powers> we may say> as Arbutlmot for- 
merly did to Pope, when speaking of Han- 
del-—" Conceive the highest that you can of 
his abilities> and they are much beyond any 
thing that you can conceive." The father of 
thi» wonderful man intended him for the law, 
and perceivisg his propehsity to music, would 
not suffer any instruments belonging to that 
«nence to be 'taken into his house. The son, 
however, contrived to have a small clarichord 
concealed in the garret, where he frequently 
amused himself when the family was asleep. 
When seven years of age, he went with his fa- 
ther to the court of Saxe Weissenfels, to whom 
Handel's brother-in-law was valet. Here he 
got into church one morning, and seeing the 
organ, began to play upon it. The duke, who 
was then in the church, surprised at the playing, 
desired to know who it was ; and, on being in- 
formedy blamed the old gentleman for restrain- 
ing the son's inclination, as he had acknow- 
ledged to have done. In consequence of this 
circumstance, music vsras not only tolerated, 
but Zackaw, the organist of the cathedral at 
Hall, was engaged to teach him. Handel made 
ae great a progress under this master, that 
he shortly became his assistant; and at the 
early age of nine years, he actually com- 
posed the church service. In 1698, he went 
to Berlin, where he attracted the notice of the 
King of Prussia. He next repaired to Ham- 
burgh, and during his residence there, VvaA^SL 
dispute with one of his own pToVti^ivoT\, viV^ 
base// made a push at him with hU^>«Q»t^> '^'^^ 
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he was coming out of the orchestra; but no 
mischief ensued, as a music-book in Handeh 
bosom fortunately prevented the weapon from 
piercing his heart. Here he composed his 
opera of Almeria, which succeeded wonder- 
fully. Aflerwards he visited Italy, and at 
Florence produced the opera of Rodrigo, for 
which he was rewarded with a purse of one 
hundred sequins, and a service of plate. From 
Italy he returned to Germany, and in 1710i 
came over to England, but being under an en* 
gagement to the elector of Hanovei', his stay 
was short. In 1712, however he came hi- 
ther again, and a pension of 2001. a j^U was 
granted him by Queen Anne, which was af- 
terwards doubled by George I. At length 

. the rage for Italian music prevailed, and the 
divine Handel could not stop the progress of 
the delusion. He then went to Ireland, wheie 
he was favourably received; but in 1742, his 
popularity returned, and he retained his glo^ 
to the last. He died April 14, 1759, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey ; where, by his 
own order, a monument is erected to his me- 
mory. But his greatest monument is in his 
works, which were collected and piiblisbed in 
the best manner, by Dr. Arnold. 

HAWKESWORTH,.(Dr. John) a pleasiWtiKl 
successful English writer, was bom at Broni- 
ley, in Kent, in 1715, and bred to the busi- 
ness of a watchmaker. He after wards ijjP" 
plied to literature, awd was author of ** The 
Adveniwrer.** a wotV. o^ ^\^^X. tweCxV -wA. t? ' 

nerally admired. TVvU V^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^\ 
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cipal performance, and for which Archbishop 
Herring conferred on him the degree of L.L.D. 
He was then employed to compile "An Account 
of the Discoveries made in the South-Seas/' for 
•which he received the enormous sum of 6OOOI. 
This compilation, however, did not give sa- 
tisfaction either tp his employers, or the public ; 
for, in order to introduce original matter, he 
frequently broke, the thread of his narrative, 
by advancing tenets not strictly orthodox. This 
performance, therefore, is not held in very 
great esteem. Dr. Hawkesworth after becom- 
ing an East-India director, died suddenly in 
1773. 

HEINECKEN, (Christian Henry) an extra- 
ordinary child, was born at Lubeck, in 1721, 
and died at the age of four years, in 1725. He 
spoke his natural tongue fluently at ten months. 
He knew all the history 6f the bible at four- 
teen months old ; and at the age of two years 
and a half, was competent in ancient and mo- 
dern history, and geography. At the time of 
his death, he was well acquainted with ecclesi- 
astical history, and several of the Latin classics ; 
as well as the history of modern Europe- He 
also spoke the German, Latin, French, and 
Dutch languages. His constitution was so 
delicate, that he was not weaned till a few 
months before his decease. 

HELOISE, the mistress of Abelard, and after- 
wards abbess of the Paraclete. See Abelard. 

HENDERSON, (John) B. A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, an extraordinary genius. He was 
born at £a]legarance,'near Limci'vcV,'\xv\t^Vd^tv<\> 
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in 1757. His father was a preaches* ift Air. 
Wesley's connection, and afterwards setttcid as 
a schoolmaster at Hanham, near Bristol. Young 
Henderson displayed, at a very early period of 
life, an uncommon thirst after knowledge, which 
he gratified with unremitting ardour. He re- 
ceived his education among the Methodists, and 
made so quick a progress as to be employed 
to teach Latin in Kingswood sCfhool at eight 
years of age; and Greek in lady Huntingdon's 
college in Wales, when he was no more than 
twelve. Dr. Tucker, the late dean of Glouce* 
ster, sent him, at his own expence, to Pembroke 
college, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
B. A. but never entered inta orders, though so 
well qualified for that calling. His habits and 
his studies were alike very singular. His clothes 
were made in a fehion peculiar to himself: he 
wore no stock or neckcloth ; his buckles were 
so small as not to exceed the dimensions of a 
common knee buckle, at a time when very large 
ones were in fashion. When he was once on a 
visit at Dr. Adams's, who was then master of 
Pembroke College, Miss Adams made him a 
present of a pair of buckles of a reasonable uxe, 
and requested he would wear them : he did sq, 
whenever he went to see Dr. Adams, bttt« on 
his return home, the diminutive pair was sum- 
moned upon duty. Though he was then about 
twentv-four years of age, he wore his hair like a 
school-boy of six or seven. He usually went i9 
bed about day-break, aud rose in the aflernoon. 
It was his cu<$tom tos»tn^\v\i£i%^^t«^^'aaNK«^ 
the yv&ist^ and, taking Yxvi ^toJckotw ^ Viaa y»^^ 
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ne^r his rooms, would completely sluice his head 
^nd the upper part of his body ; after which he 
would pump over his shirt, a^id putting it on, in 
that condition would immediately goto bed. Hi^ 
learning was deep and multifarious. He was 
well acquainted with the oriental languages, and 
understood something of every science. The 
favourite objects of his studies were metaphysics, 
divinity, morality, chemistry and medicine; and 
the virtues of his heart were superior even to the 
astonishing powers of his understanding. This 
surprising young man died at Oxford, in 17S8, 
and was buried at Kings wood. We shall close 
our account of him with the following anecdote. 
A student of a neighbouring tollege, proud of 
his logical acquirements, was solicitous of a pri- 
vate disputation with th? renowned Henderson : 
some mutual friends introduced him ; and, having 
chosen his subject, they conversed for some time 
with equal candour and moderation; but Hender-r 
son^s antagonist perceiving his confutation inevi- 
table (forgetting the character of a gentleman, and 
with a resentment engendered by his former ar- 
rogance) threw a full glass of wine in his face. — 
Henderson, without altering his features or chang- 
ing his position, gently wiped his face, and 
then coolly replied, " This, Sir, is a liigressiw, 
, now. for the argumerit." This insult, however, 
was resented by the company, who turned the 
aggressor out of the room. 
HENDERSON, (John) a celebrated English 
comedian, was born in 1747, a^id died in 1785, 
He was the. only person, since the death of Mr. 
Gafrick, who could in apy degree supply the 
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place of that admirable actor, in the varioas 
characters of the immortal Shakespeare. His 
private character was exceedingly amiable. 

HIFFERNAN, (Paul) a modern author of more 
eccentricity than geniu«, was born in Ireland in 
1 7 J 8, and educated for orders in the church of 
Rome. But he applied himself to physic^ and 
for some time practised in that line in Dublin* 
where he wrote a periodical work, called. The 
Tickler, and another under the title of The 
Tuner. Meeting with little success in his native 
country, he came to London and commenced 
author^ translator, and compiler, to procure a 
scanty subsistence. But as he was a man of in* 
finite pleasantry, humour, and eccentricity, his 
company w^as courted by the most eminent wits 
of the day, wh© were very kind to him, and con- 
tributed to render his life tolerably comfortable. 
He was frequently to be seen at Mr. Foote's ta- 
ble. Dr. Hiffernan wrote a dramatic after- 
piece, called The Lady's Choice, and compelled 
the manager of Covent-Garden theatre to intro- 
duce it on the stage, for fear of incurring his 
displeasure ; the Doctor having a knack at abu- 
sive criticism, which he frequently indulged in 
against plays and players. This piece, however, 
met with general disapprobation, and never 
made a second appearance. Some curious' anec- 
dotes of this gentleman may be found in vol. 26. 
of the European Magazine, and in this Diction- 
ary under the article Foote. 

HOBBES, (Thomas) was born at Malmesbury in 

Wiltshire in 1588, and educated at Magdalen- 

haii, Oxford. In 160^ Vve Yia^ en^ged by the 
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carl of Devonshire, as tutor to lord William Ca- 
vendish, with whom he made the tour of Eu- 
rope. On tJie death of his patron and pupil, he 
became employed in the same character by a 
young gentleman; but the countess dowager of 
Devonshire recalled him to undertake the educa- 
tion of the young earl ; a trust which he dis- 
charged with great fidelity. In 1 628 he publish- 
ed an English translation of l^iucydides, and 
reprinted it in 1634. The same year he accom- 
panied the ear] upon his travels, and at Pisa con- 
tracted an intimacy with Galileo. In 1637 lie 
returned with his pupil to England, and, through 
the recQoimendation of Sir Charles Cavendish, 
aAerwards duke of Newcastle, he was ap> 
pointed mathematical tutor to tlie prince <)( 
Wales, aflerwards Charles II. In 1650 a})- 
peared in English, his Treatise <m Human Na- 
ture, and another De Corpora Politico, or Tiic 
Elements of the Law. This latter piece was 
presented to Gassendus and read by him a few 
months before his death ; who is said to have 
kissed it, and then to have given his opinion of 
it in the following words : — " This tr^^alise is ii> 
" deed small in bulk, but, in my judgment, the 
" very marrow of science." In 1 03 1 he pu- 
blished his religious, political, and moral princi- 
ples, in a complete system, which he called 
" The Leviathan,'' and caused a copy of it to be 
presented to the king ; but his Majesty was dis- 
suaded from giving it any countenance. In his 
86th year, he published a translation, in Englisii 
verse, of the whole Iliad and Odyssey of flo- 
mer: but his poetry was below mediocrity ; 
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though he had before given some tokens of a po- 
etic turn, in a Latin poem, entitled De Mira- 
bilitus Pecci, or The Wonders of the Peak. He 
engaged in a dispute with Dr. Wallis, on the 
subject of Mathematics, but gained no honour 
in the contest. On the Restoration of the king 
he obtained a pension; but in 1666 the parlia- 
ment passed a censure on his writings, at which 
he was exceedingly alarmed. There have been 
few persons whose writings have had a more 
pernicious influence, in spreading irreligion and 
infideht^r than those of Hobbes; and yet none of 
his pieces are directly levelled against revealed 
religion. — His Leviathan, by which ie is now 
chiefly known, tends not only to subvert the au- 
thority of scripture, but to destroy God's moral 
government oi' the world : it confounds the na- 
tural difference of good and evil, virtue and vice; 
it destroys the best principles of the human na- 
ture; and, instead of that innate benevolence 
and social disposition which should unite men 
together, supposes all men to be naturally in a 
jitate of war with one another. The earl of De- 
vonshire remained his constant patron, and 
Hobbes continued' in the family till his death, 
which happened in 1679, When his physician^ 
assured him there were no hopes of a recovery, 
he said, " Then I am glad to find a loop-hole 
to creep out of the world at/* It is wonderful 
to relate, that though he was a sceptic, he had 
great apprehensions of ciying, and could not bear 
to be left alone for fear of apparitions, though in 
his writings he ridicules all ideas of immaterial 
beings* 
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HOGARTH, (William) a celebrated English ar. 
tist, was born in the parish of St. Martin, Lud- 
gate, in 1698> and bound apprentice to Mr. Ellis 
Gamble, an engraver of arms upon silver plate. 
He began business on his own account about 
1720, and his first employment appears to have 
been tlie engraving of arms and shop-bills. He 
next undertook to design and engrave plates for 
booksellers; the chief of which are a set of prints 
to illustrate Hudibras, in 1726. The first piece in 
"which he distinguished himself as a painter, was 
a representation of Wanstead Assembly, the 
portraits taken from life, but without budpsque 
or caricature. In 17iiO he married the only 
daughter of Sir James Thornhill; and soon after^ 
having summer lodgings at SouXh Lambeth, he 
embellished the gardens of Vauxhali with some 
excellent paintings, for which Mr. Tyers, the 
proprietor, complimented him with a golden 
ticket of admission for himself and friends. In 
I7S3 his talents became more generally known 
and acknowledged. His Harlot's Progress in- 
troduced him to the notice of the great, and at 
once stampt.his reputation. This set of prints 
was soon followed by other moral histories, most 
strikingly executed. Soon after tlie treaty of 
Aix-larChapel, he went over to France, and was 
taken into custody at Calais' while he was draw- 
ing the gate of that town ; after some time, how- 
ever, he obtained his discharge, on condition 
that he continued a close prisoner to GranJ^irf 
his landlord, on bis promising that Hogarth 
should not go out of his house till it was to em- 
hstik for England, This circuoistaxtfie ^lac^i^ u^^ 
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rant, and the indigent; such as could neither 
plead their own cause, nor hire an advocate, 
were the miserable victims of this wretch's cre- 
dulity, spleen, and avarice. He pretended 
to be a great critic in special marks , which wtre 
only moles, scorbutic spots, or warjs, that 
frequently grow large arid pendulous in old 
age ; but were absu redly supposed to be teats 
to suckle imps. His ultimate method of 
proof was by tying together the thumbs and 
toes of the suspected person, about whose waist 
was fastened a cord, the ends of which were 
held on the banks of a river by two men, in 
whose power it was to strain or slacken it. 
Swimmings upon this exjterimentf was deemed a 
sufficient proof of guilt ; for whiqh king James, 
(who is said to have' recommended, if he did not 
ipvent it) assigned a 'ridiculous reason; That, 

/ ^' as such persons had renounced their baptism 
by water, so the water refuses to receive them/' 
Sometimes those who were accused of diabolical 
practices, were tied neck and heels, and tossed 
into a pond t '* If they floated or swam they 
•' were consequently guilty, and therefore taken 
" out and burnt; if they were innocent they 
" were only droiyned.'* The ^ppriment of 
swimming was at length tried fQ}on Hopkins 
himself, in his own way, and he was upon the 
event, condemned, ana, as it seems, executed 
as a wizzard. Dr. Zach. Grey says, that he 
had seen an account of between three and four 
Ihousand persons, who suffered death for witch- 
craftin the king's dom\i\voT\^, Ctom IG40 to the 

restoration of <piiar\e% l\. \tv ^ \^V\Rt ^\Qi\cy. "^s^^- 
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jeant Widdrington to Lord Whitlock, mention 
is made of another fellow of the same profession 
as Hopkins. This wretch received twenty shil- 
lings a-head for every witch that he discovered, 
and thereby obtained rewards amounting to thirty 
pounds; Dr. Grey supposes^ with great reason, 
that Hopkins is the man meant in the following 
lines by Butler :-*- 

** Has not the present parliament 

** A ledger to the devil sent? 

" Fully enipower'd to treat about 

** Finding revolted witches out i 

" And has hot he witMn a year, 

" Hang'd threescore of them in one shire **^ 

Hud. Part II, Cant. ^. 

HOtVARD (Doctor) of pleasant memory, was 
chaplain to the last princess dowager of Wales, 
and Rector of Saint George, Southwark. De- 
lighting much in the good things of this world, 
lie so far indulged his hunger and thirst after de- 
licacies, that he found himself much in arrear to 
many of his trading parishioners. Fortunately 
for him, he lived in the rules of the King's Bench, 
which shielded him from the rude intrusions of 
clamorous creditors. The Doctor, however, 
ivas a man of humour, and frequently hit upon ex- 
pedients to keep them in good temper. He once 
preached a sermon to them, from the following 
Icsxt — " Have patience and I will pay ye all." 
He expatiated at great length on the virtue and 
advantage o^/iatience. And how, my brethren, 
said he, I am come to the second part of my dis- 
course;, which is — "And I will pay you all^' — 
but that I shall d^erto a future cMortunity, One 
mother anecdote of him may tendto.<^Wv&a.\&>\\^ 
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led Jeffreidos; on a battle between him and a 
turkey-cock; and in 163S was published a very 
small book, called a New Year's Gift, presented 
at court by the lady Parviula to the lord Minimus 
(commonly called Little JefFry) her Majesty's ser- 
vant, &c. written by Microphilus^ with a little 
print of Jeffry prefixed. Before this period, Jef- 
fry was employed on a negociation of great im- 
portance : he was sent to France to procure a 
midwife for the queen ; and on his return with 
a lady of that profession, and her Majesty's dan- 
cing master, together with many rich presents 
for the queen, from her mother Mary de Medi- 
cis, he was taken by the Dunkirkers. Jeffry 
being thus become a manof conseiquence, began 
to thnik himself so in reality. He had frequently 
been chagrined with the teazing of the courtiers 
and domestics, and had many squabbles with 
the queen's gigantic porter. A t length being pro- 
voked by Mr. Crofts, a young gentleman of fa- 
mily, a challenge ensued, and Mr. Cjrofts coming 
to the rendezvous armed with a squirt, the little 
creature was so enraged that a real duel ensued; 
9nd the appointment being on horseback' tvith 
pistols, to put him more on a level, Jeffry, with 
the first fire, shot his antagonist dead. This 
happened in France, whither he had attended 
his mistress in the troubles. Jeffry was again 
taken prisoner by a Turkish rover, and solo in 
Barbary. In 1 644, he attended the queen to 
France, where he remained till the Restoradon. 
At last, upon suspicion of his being privy to the 
Popish plot, he Nva\ taken up in 1682, and con- 
fined 
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fined in the Gatehouse, Westminster, where he 
ended his days in the 63d year of his ace. 

HUNTINGDON, (Selina, countess of) was the 
second daughter of Washington Shirley, earl Fer- 
rers, born in J 707. She married Theophilus earl 
of Huntingdon, June 3, 1728, by whom she had 
issue four sons and three daughters. She had, 
^hen a young woman, great vivacity and plea* 
•antry ; but a very severe illness brought ber into 
a serious frame of mind, to the great surprise of 
^ the fashionable world. Her ladyship became 
the patron of Mr. Whitfield, Mr. Roraaine, and 
the Calvinistic methodists in general. She 
lopened her house in Park-street for the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and erected several chapels in 
various parts of the kingdom. She also built a 
icollege in Wales for the instruction of serious 
young men in the ministry. Her unbounded 
benevolence bore tlie best testimony of the pu- 
rity ^f her intentions, having, in the course of 
her Hfe; expended upwards of 100,000/. in pu- 
blic and private acts of charity. Her labours 
were unwearied, and her whole deportment ex- 
pressed piety and humility. This lady died in 
1791, after having been a widow forty-five years, 

HyTCHINSON,CJoHN Hely) acelebratedlrish 
kialesman and lawyer, was born in 1715, being 
principal secretary of state, and prime serjeant 
at law. In the senate he commanded attention 
by his eloquence; at the bar he delighted his 
auditors and clients by the force of his language, 
and astonished the Bench with his uncomtricjiv 
ppwe/s. In his office of Provost o?Tux\\V^ ^^^- 
jSi^^e, Dublin, he was in aconlm^ia\%V«v^^o'v^N'Ax- 
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fare. He w2l9, at one and the same time, a 
privy-counsellor, reversionary secretary of state, 
major of the 4th regiment of horse, provost ol 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and searcher, packer, 
and gauger of the port of Strangford. He also 
accumulated a number of other lucrative places; 
and so great was his avidity, that Lord North 
humourously said — " If England and Ireland 
were given to this man, he would solicit the 
Isle of Man for a potatoe garden." Mr. Hut- 
chinson h£td great talents and great eccentricity; 
He died September 5, 1794. 
JENKINS, (Henry) a native of Yorkshire, re* 
markable for having lived to the extraordinary 
age of 169 years. He remembered the battle 
of Flodden-Field, and was examined in court 
on a circumstance that happened 140 years be- 
fore. He retained his faculties, but as he was 
bom before parochial registers were kept, no 
parish would support him, so that he subsisted by 
ahns. He died in 1670, at Ellertonupoa Swale 
in Yorkshire, after living 169 years ; was. sixteen 
years longer than Old Par. The interesting events 
that happened in this man's life are very extraor- 
dinary — he was born when popery was establish- 
ed by law ; he saw the papal supremacy thrown 
oflf; two queens beheaded ; the monasteries dis- 
solved; the protestant religion established; aod po- 
pery again set up as before. In his time the king 
of Spain was crowned king of England, a third 
queen beheaded, the whole navy of Spain de* 
stroyed by the English, the republic of HoUimd 
ibrmed, and tbe ptoVft?.Va\\l religion firmly set- 
iM in England. \u Vi\% Vwaa \^>a Y\ti^^ ^\ ^^j:*:- 
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land was crowned at Westminster, and his son 
. and succesor beheaded before the gates of his 
own palace ; the government of the church and 
state overturned ; the ro^al family proscribed as 
traitors, and again settled on the throne. 
JOAN OF ARC (or Joan-d'Arc) the famous 
and intrepid Maid of Orleans, who, in the ob- 
scure condition of a peasant's daughter of Doni 
Reimi, near Vaucouleur, a shepherdess, and a 
servant of all work in a country inn, felt the im- 
pulse of inspiration, enthusiasm, or good sense, 
and attained the reputation of a victorious war- 
rior, a saint and a martyr. John, duke of Bed- 
ford, was regent. of France for Henry VI. and 
laid siege to the city of Orleans. Anxious to 
deliver her country, and to restore her sovereign 
to his crown, she became enthusiastic, and as- 
sumed the dress of a warrior. By her exertions 
and declarations she encouraged the besieged to 
an active resistance, and in a few weeks com- 
pelled the English to retire. She then conducted 
her king through the midst of his enemies, to 
Rheims, where he was crowned. Instructed 
by the deep policy of a French commandant, 
and after much prophetic declaration, and mira- 
culous or mysterious conduct, admirably calcu- 
lated to infuse religious and patriotic zeal into 
the terrified minds of soldiers, enfeebled by re- 
peated defeats, this extraordinary woman re- 
scued her king, the lascivious Charles the Se- 
venth, and her bleeding country from English 
. thraldom : But was at length taken prisoner, 
tried, and found guilty of schisra, h^rce^^, ^'"cA 
wjtchiraft, by her judges, the b*is\vo\v% o^ Q^otv- 
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stance, I^issieux, the cliapter of Rouen, and 
other dignitaries. She was first excommuni* 
cated^ and then, with the usual tender mercy-of 
the holy office, delivered over to the secular arm, 
to be burnt ; a bloody inhuman sentence, which 
was executed after the proceedings of these en- 
lightened men had been, examined and confirin* 
ed. The trial, though conducted with the so- 
lemnity of legal and ecclesiastical forms, was evi* 
dently directed by the ungenerous rancour of an 
exasperated enemy, who had suffered from her 
superior courage and abilities. The Maid of 
Orleans has been accused of indiscriminate 
amours, but this accusation may be attributed 
partly to the malice of an enemy, and partly to 
an ineffectual effort the unhappy woman made 
to prolong her life by pleading pregnancy , Her 
incontinence, which was never proved, could 
never have escaped the penetration of Voltaire. 
It is to be lamented that posthumous justice can* 
not extinguish the flames of persecution; or mi- 
tigate the pains inflicted by cruelty ^d nonsense 
on exalted worth. If it were permitted beyond 
the grave to know what passes in those scenes 
we have left behind, it must have afforded some 
consolation to the injured spirit of Joan of Arc, 
that her innocence ot the crimes aliedged against 
her, was publicly declared by Pope Celestine 
the Third, ^mple justice has also been done to 
her memory, as a patriot and warrior, by sue* 
cecding poets and historians : of these Voltaire 
is the most conspicuous for fine poetry, debased 
by profane allusion. This extraordinary young 
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woman was burnt alive in 143Ij to the great dis- 
grace of her enemies. 
JOHNSON, (Dr. Samuel) one of the most cele- 
brated writers this country has produced, wa$ 
born at Litchfield, in 170b*. His father was a 
bookseller in that city, and had no other child, 
except Nathaniel, who died in 1737. Samuel 
was educated partly at the free-school of Litch- 
field, and partly under Mr.- Wentworth, at 
Stourbridge. On the 3 1st of October, 1728, 
he was entered of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where he remained till 1731, when his poverty 
<^liged him to quit the University. Soon afier 
he lost his father, at whose death he found 
himself possessed of no more than 20l. He 
then accepted the place of usher of the school 
at Bosworth, but disliking the behaviour of 
the principal, he soon relinquished his situation, 
iMid removed to the house of a printer at Bir« 
iningham, where he translated Lobo^s Account 
of Abyssinia. In 1735, he married Mrs, Por- 
ter, a widow lady of Birmingham, and in the 
same year opened a school at Edicel, near Litch« 
field ; but this scheme proved unsuccessful, 
as he obtained only three scholars, one of whom 
was David Garrick. About this time he be* 
gan his tragedy of Ireiie; and in 1737, he set 
out for the metropolis, acc'^mpanied by Mr. 
Garrick. On his arrival there, he formed a 
connection with Mr. Cave, the publisher of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, for which miscellany 
he continued to write several years ; his prin- 
cipai department being that of furnishing an 
account of the parliamentary debates. But 

the 
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the names of the speakers were not at that 
time announced ; initials being all the publishers 
ventured to display. It is said, indeed, that 
the Doctor penned many of the senator's speeches 
without attending St. Stephen's chapel to hear 
them delivered, or withoiit going out of his apart- 
ment. The members, however, lost no repu- 
tation by them. Whether he anticipated;, as 
Mr. TicKel has lately done^ does not appear. 
About this time he contracted an intimacy with 
Mr* Savage; and Johnson has immortalized 
the name of that unfortunate wanderer by a 
very eloquent piece of biography. In 1738, 
appeared an anonymous poem of his, under the 
title of " London," being an imitation of Ju- 
venal's third satire. This was well received 
by the public, and commended by Mr. Pope. 
He made an attempt to get elected master of 
a free-school in Leicestershire, the salary of 
which was 60l. a year ; but tlie statutes of the 
school, requiring the person who should be 
elected to have taken the degree of Master of 
Arts, he could not be admitted a candidate. 
He was now compelled to adopt the profes- 
sion of an author for his subsistence. In 174-7, 
he published proposals for an edition of Shake- 
speare, and tlie plan of his English Dictionary; 
for tlie latter of whicli, the b(x>ksellers had 
agreed to pay him 16751. viz, 1500 guineas; 
and the work was countenaiiccd by the Earl 
of Chesterfield. In 174-9, Garrick brought his 
friend's tragedy of Irene on the stage at Drurj- 
lane; but, though it is an excellent composition, 
and affords great pleasure in the closet, it wants 

dnt- 
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dramatic ease and effect. In 1750^ he com- 
menced '' The Rambler,*' a periodical paper, 
vrhich was cpniinued till 1752 ; soon after the 
close of which he lost his wife, a circumstance 
which greatly affected him. In 1755, appeared 
hisDictionary, previous to which the University 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of M.A. 
Lord Chesterfield endeavoured to promote the 
sale of this elaborate work, by writing two 
papers in its favour in the World ; but as he 
fiad neglected to do any thing till the eve of 
its pubTication, Johnson treated his lordship 
^vith indignant contempt. The money re- 
ceived for this great work did not relieve himi 
from his embarrassments, for in the following 
jfear he was arrested for five guineas, which 
sum was discharged by Mr. Samuel Richardson^ 
the printer. In 1758, he began the Idler, a peri- 
odiotl paper of great merit. On the death of 
his mother in 1759, he wrote the romance of 
•' Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia/' to defrav 
the expences of her funeral. Dr: Johnson s 
style in prose is nervous, and classically cor* 
rect; in versey his numbers are harmonious 
and musical, yet bold and poignant; ^nd 
though he has ^voured the world with but little 
in verse> yet that little, like diamonds of the first 
water, will ever be held in the highest estima- 
tion, whilst gems of larger bullc, with less 
intrinsic worth, are scarcely looked upon. 
When Mr. Pope had read his '' London,** and 
received no satisfactory answer to repeated en« 
quiries concerning its author, his observation 

was 



wa%" It cannot be long bcforemy curio 
be gratified; Lhe writer of liiis poem v 
hedelerri." In short, while the nami 
venal sliall be Teroembereil, Johnson's ii 
iinilation of him, in his two satJrea, 
" London," and " The Vanity of 
Wishes," must be read with delight. 1 

!;ination is amazingly extensive, and hi 
ege of men and manners unbounded, 
be plainly traced in bis Eastern Storie 
Katnbler, in which he has not only an 
to the utmost, the sublimity of the f^ste 
ner of expression, but even has greatly > 
any of the original writers in the fertiltl 
invention, the conduct of his plots, and 
ness and strength of his expreMions. ] 
bis Majesty settled on him a pension of 3 
annum, witliout any stipulation, with 
to his future literary exertions. Johr 
the honour of a tonvernalion with the kh 
library olBuckingliam-house, in Pcbrnar 
when his Majesty asked him if he intei 
publish any more works ? The poc 
8wer<H], that he thought he had written < 
'.' I should think so too," said (he king,, ' 
liad not written so well." In 1771, hi 
Mr. Strahan, attempted (o bring, him h 
lianient, but without success. ]n 1773, 
veiled with Mr. Boswell, to the Western 
of Scotland, and published an account 
journey after his return. In 1773, H 
versity of Oxford sent him the de; 
I/.L.D. by d\p\oma, which had befoi 
'coiifcrred upon \\uft \>"j &^ Mtiwc 
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Dublin. In )779, ^he began his Lives of 
the English Poets, which work was not com- 
pleted till 1781. Though he was now seventy- 
tvvo years of age, ve perceive no decay of in- 
tellect, nor abatement of his wonted vigour. 
This, however, was his last performance : soon 
after which, nature began to give symptoms of 
failure, and to warn him of bis dissolution. This 
event he had always looked to with a degree 
of horror ; but^ towards the close of his life, 
his gloomy apprehensions vanished. He died, 
with appropriate resignation, December \3, 
1784, His remains were interred in West- 
minster Abbey, close to those of his friend Mr. 
Garrick ; and a statue has been erected to his 
memory in St. Paul's cathedral. In his person 
he was large, robust, and rather unwieldy ; in 
his dress singular and slovenly ; in his conver- 
sation violent, positive, and impatient of con- 
tradiction ; yet with all his singularities, he had 
an excellent neart, full of tenderness and com- 
passion, and all his actions were the result of 
principle. Our author, indeed, was formed to 
sustain the character of an exalted moralist ; 
and nev^r was known to descend from himself 
till he became 3. /loUtical writer , and hdAdiJiennon, 
When talents designed for the support of re- 
ligion and truth, ace prostituted to the defence 
of royal and ministerial errors, the possessor of 
them could not be said to have been perfectly im« 
msiculate. The following particulars respecting 
Johnson, are extracted from SyLVA,or, The 
Woo». *' The late Dr. Samuel Johnson, was 

a man 
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a m^ of great parts^ and was indisputably s 
great man, if great parts, simply, can make 
one: but Dr. Johnson was the meanest of bi' 
gots, a dupe and a slave to the most contemp- 
tible prejudices; and, upon subjects the most 
important, is known to have held opinions 
which are absolutely a disgrace to human un- 
derstanding. Let us hear the testimony of 
those who have always known him personally; 
and intimately. Bishop Newton speaking of 
his Uvef (f the Poets, says, ' that malevolence 
predominates in every part: and that, though 
some passages are judicious and weii written, 
yet (hey make not a sufficient compensation for j 
so much spleen and ill-humour." j 

JOHNSON, (Samuel) an eccentric dramatic I 
writer, was a native of Cheshire, and bred lo | 
the profession of a dancing-master, which he 
afterwards followed. He K)und leisure, how- 
ever, to write several pieces- for the stage. 
The first of which, entitled Hurlothrumbo, 
had an amazing run, occasioned by the whim- 
sical madness and extravagance of the whole 
composition. It is said that Sir Robert Wal- ..i 
pole promoted the success of this piece as ^ i 
as lay in his power, making it serve to engage 
the attention of the public from some state de- 
signs of his own. Soon after the exhibition of 
this whimsical drama, he formed a 'meeting 
called the Hurlolhrumbo Society. A list of ils 
members were printed, with a frontispiece re- 
presenting the monster in the first lines of Ho- 
race's Art of Poetry. Johnson was supposed 
to have been infected with a strong tincture of ^ 
2 insanity ', 
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insanity, in consequence of which it is proba- 
ble, he met with little encouragement in his 
business ; yet^ as his Hightiness was accompa- 
nied with flashes of wit and humour, and not 
of a dangerous or mischievous turn, his ac- 
quaintance was sought by most of the gentle- 
men of fortune in that country^ at whose houses 
he used to reside alternately for a considerable 
time, in such a manner as to render the pursuit 
of business unnecessary to him. The follow- 
ing humourous anecdote may serve to give the 
reader some idea of his manner. Mr. Johnson 
having been invited to pass some months at the 
country house of a gentleman, where he had ne- 
ver been before, he accepted the invitation, and 
was for some time treated with the utmost hospi* 
tality and kindness. But at length having shewn 
great extravagance, wildness, and oddity in his 
expressions and actions, the lady of the house, 
who happened to be rather in a low-spirited way, 
began to be extremely alarmed at his behavi- 
our, and apprehended he might do a mischief 
to himself or others. On this subject she re* 
peatedly remonstrated to her husband, en- 
treating him to find some means of getting rid 
of Mr. Johnson. The gentleman, unwilling to be 
guilty of a breach of hospitality^ commissioned 
a mutual friend to both, to break the affair to 
him. This being done with all the tenderness 
imaginable, and the true reason assigned, by 
way of vindication of the gentleman himself, 
Mr. Johnson,, with great coolness, and gaiety 
of temper peculiar to himself, replied, *' That 
he was most perfectly persuaded of Mr. -* — =*% 
regard for him, and should ev« i^V;s\w\Jc\^tro^^. 
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grateful sense of the civilities he had received 
from him; and that he also entertained the 
highest respect I'gr his lady; and therefore, 
as he was the innocent cause of her distress;, he 
would never again Irouble her house wfiilst Uv- 
ing\ but as a lesliniony of liisr sincere esteem^ she 
might depend upon it, that after his death, she 
should be the very first person to whom, on a visit 
back to this world, he should pay his respects." 
This message being delivered to the lady, who 
was before of an hypochondriac complexion, 
threw her into still greater apprehensions than 
before. She requested the gentleman to go 
back to Mr. Johnson, and beg« from her, that 
he would continue where he was, for that 
with all his wildness and eccentricity, she bad 
much rather see him alive than JeadJ* Johnson 
died a few years ago. In his Hurlothnirobo 
there are some beauties, in the midst of number* 
less absurdities, that would do honour even to our 
first-rate geniuses. This will appear from the 
following quotation, which is Delegodelmo's 
curse upon Hurlothrumbo« " May heaven 

Eour down upon him the bitter-blessing, the 
oney-cursc, the gilded pill that satisfies de« 
sire, and infects the mind; give him riches, 
■ and make him luve them ; then will he be ab- 
horred of men, the spirits, the angels, and the 
gods ; may a proud sign appear in his face, 
ihat he may be a tavern, for the devils to riot 
and banquet in; let him pamper nature, feed 
high to destroy his ta^te, and. so blind all the 
beauties of his mind ; then will hit hungry pies- 
sure? de\'our up all tfa^ eternal treasure t>i his 
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KAUFFMAN. (Mrs. Angelica) This accom- 
plished and singular lady is a native of Germany. 
• She studied the fine arts at a very early |>eriod. 
At the age of twenty-five she visited England, 
and, considering her age and sex, burst upon 
the hemisphere of painting as a luminous won- 
der ; as, independent 6f her professional qualiii' 
cations, she can communicate her sentiments in 
seven different languages, and is an adept in mu- 
sic ; connecting her beauty with her knowledge, 
and her sweet disposition with both, she is per* 
haps the most fiucinating woman in Europe. In 
1775 she visited Dublin, and was hospitably en* 
tertained by the nobility, and particularly by 
Mr. Tisdall, then Attorney-general, at whose 
house she resided, and exercised her talents. It 
was her luckless fate to be deceived into mar- 
riage by a valet de chawbre of the name of Kauff- 
mau, who passed with her for a Saxon count, 
but upon a developement of tlie truth, she pur- 

- chased her emancipation, but never regained her 
own esteem. At this period Nalhaniel Dance 
was sighing at her feet, and rejected. She is 
said tQ have qualified this repulsion by the hope 
of becoming Lady Reynolds i but the cold pre* 
sident was too abstracted in thought for the inte- 
rests of the Paphian boy. After practising for 
several years in London with the greatest suc- 
cess, she retired to Rome, where she conde- 
scended to wed Mr. Zucchi, an inconsiderable 
artist, but a worthy man. Considering this lady 
^ as an artist* she is' too meritorious to be unho- 
tioured, yet too indefinite to be exemplary : she 
is tolerably well acquainted with the atiUo^^^, 

R 2 >a>aX 
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but that is not sufficient for an historical painter:' 
Her fancy does not teem with variegated images^ 
though what it generates is alluring. To be 
candid> her designs are so similar, that to see 
one, is to know all. The females which her har- 
monious but shackled fancy suggests, are all cast 
in Circassian mould, which destroys the neces- 
sary truth of character as much as the squabby 

. big-bellied wives of Rub^ns^ whom he has ob- 
truded as graces and deities. Those who. are 
ambitious to delineate historical iactSj should .be 
exceedingly attentive to nationallineainents as 
well as national drapery. Though Mrs. Kauff- 
man has convinced the world that she possesses 
much grace^ she has not convinced them that 
she possesses much truth. Her children are not 
round, fubby, and dimply, but slender and ju- 
venile. I have not seen the works of any female 
who could draw the human figure correctly: 
their situation in society and compulsive delicacy, 
prevents them from studying nudities, and com- 
paring those studies with muscular motion, 
though without such aid they cannot do more than 
this lady has done ; which is to design pretty frees 
and graceful attitudes, without any auuiority 
from nature to warrant the transaction ! Or, to 
speak more plainly, to offer the blandishments of 
falsehood, as an apology for necessary know- 
ledge. 

KELLEY, (Edward) an English alchymist and 
philosopher, was born at Worcester in 1555* 
After losing his ears for some offence in Laocs- 
shire, he associated with Dr. Dee, whom be 
scc0inpanied in his journey abroad. The^^- 

peror 
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pcror Rodolphus II. deceived by his plausible 
pretensions respecting the art of making gold, 
conferred the honour of knighthood on him ; but, 
finding himself imposed on by this pretended 
transmuter> he sent him to prison at Prague ; 
from whence, in endeavouring to make his escape 
out of a window^ he hurt himself with a fall, of 
vrhich he died in 1595. He wrote a poem on 
Chyinistry, and another on the philosopher's 
stone.' He also wrote, A true and faithful re- 
lation of what passed for many years between 
Dr. John Dee, and some spirits, &c. I^ndon, 
1639, folio, published by Dr. Meric Causabon. 

KELSEY, (John) a man of so eccentric a turn, 
that he went to Constantinople, upon no less a 
design than that of converting the Grand Signor 
to Cnrislianity. He preached at the corner of 
«Mie of the streets of that city, with all the vehe- 
mence of a fanatic ; but as he spoke in his own 

« language, the people only stared at him, with- 
out being able to guess at the drift of his (lis« 
course. Soon, however, they concluded him 
to be out of his senses, and conducted him to a 
niad-house, where he was confined for the space 
of six months. One of the keepers happening 
to hear him mention the word English, informed 
Lord Winchelsea, who was then ambassador to 
the Porte, that a crazy countryman of his was 
under confinement. His Lordship sent for him, 
and" he appeared before him in a torn and dirty- 
hat, which he could not by any means be per* 
suaded to take oflfl The ambassador, guessing 
iiat a little of the Turkish discipline would be of 
ervice to him, immediately ordered liim to b^ 
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drubbed upon the feet. This occasioned a total 
diange in his behaviour, and he acknowledged 
that the drubbing had a good effect upon his 
spirit. On searching his pockets^ a letter was 
found addressed to the Sultan ; in which he in- 
formed him, that he was a scourge in the hand 
of God to chastise the wicked ; and that he sent 
him not onk to denounce^ but to execute ven- 
geance. He was taken on board a ship bound 
for England, but found means to escape in his 
passage^ and return to Constantinople. He 
was soon afler sent on board another ship, and. 
so effectually secured that he could not nmke a — 
second escape. See t^e U/e tf Sir DuMey MvM--- 
KILLIGREW, (Thomas) the son of Sir Rober - 
KilligreWj born at Hanworth in Middl^se^ }r^ 
1611, was distinguished by uncommon fiatura Y 
parts. He was page of honour to Charles L - 
and groom of the bed-chamber to Charles II - 
with whom he had. been many years in exile- • 
During his absence from his country, he wrote 
eleven plays^ and died in 1692; his remains 
were interred in Westminster Abbey. Kill'- 
grew was a man of a grotesque figure^ and in- 
finite wit and humour in conversation, ■ and 
consequently a favourite with that merry odo- 
narch Charles II. into whose presence he was 
always admitted, even when nis favourite mi- 
j)isters were refused access. But thoueh Kilii* 
grew was so fascinating in conversation, his 
writing was not beyond mediocrity. j 

KNELLER, (Sir Godfrey) acelebrated painfer. 
born at Lubeck, a city of Holstein, in Denmark, 
in 1 64*8. tie was oi a noble fkmily> amredn- 

catcd 
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cated at I^)^don for the military department; but 
his turn for drawing threw him into another line. 
After studying under Rembrandt, he repaired 

« to Rome^ and indefatigably endeavoured to im- 

. prove himself in his art. Firom thence he came 
to England, where he became distinguished as 
an excellent painter of portraits, and patronized 
by Charles II. After the death of that monarch, 

. he* was favourably received by king Tama, and 
his queen ; by whom he was constantly employed 
till the Revolution. It is remarkable of this ar- 
tist that he had the hohour of painting ten 
crowned heads ; four kings of England, and three 
quefsns; the czar of Muscovy; Charles III. 
king of Spain, (afterwards emperor) when he 
was in England ; and the French king, Lewis 
XIV.; besides several electors and princes. 
, King William conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, and the university of Oxford pre- 
sented him with the degree of L. L. D. He 
was gentleman of tlie privy chamber to king 
William, queen Anne, and George the First ; 
the last of whom created him a baronet ; and 
the emperor Leopold created him a nob'leman of 
-the holy Roman empire. No painter had so 
great a reputation in Ins life-time as Sir Godfrey 
Kneller had ; and he certainly deserved it, for 
no one ever excelled him in taking a likene<;s, 

. or in giving grace and dignity to his figures. He 
died in 172S. 

KYRLE, (John) the celebrated Man tf Ross, im- 
mortalized by Pope, in his poem on the use of 
riches. He possessed only an estate of 5(X)I. a- 
ycar, at Ross, in Herefordshire; and yet with 
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that small annual sam« by his well-timed libe* 
ralit}^ he became a blessing to the whole country. 
He performed all the great things mentioned by 
the excellent bard above-mentioned. He died 
in 1724, at the age of 90^ and was buried with- 
out an inscription. 

LAIS> a courtezan of antiquity, so famous, that, 
like Homer, several cities claimed the honour 
of having given her birth ; but that honour is ge- 
nerally allowed to belong to Hiccara, a city in 
Cicily. At the age of seven years she was taken 
from the place of her nativity by Nicias the A- 
thenian general, who conducted her into Greece. 
She afterwards repaired to Corinth, where her 
beauty and accoroplishments acquired her a num-*^^ 
ber of devotees : Aristippus and Diogenes were 
both in the train of her admirers. Her demands 
for granting favours were so great, as to occa- 
sion the following proverb among the Greeks — 
*' It is not in every man's power to sail to Co- 
rinth.'* She at length became enamoured of a 
youth named Hippofochus, whom she accom- 
panied to Thessaly, where she fell a sacrifice to 
the envy and jealousy excited by her beauty; fi* 
the women, seeing themselves eclipsed, became 
desperate, and, having conducted her into the 
temple of Venus, stoned her to death, 340. B.'C, 
A tomb was built to honour her on the banks of 
the river Peneus, and the Corinthians also erect- 
ed a monument to her memory. 

LAMBRUN, (jMab caret) a Scotch woman, 
whose husband as well as herself, was in the re- 
tinue of Mary queen of Scots, and on whose un- 
t/wely death he died of grief, Margaret re- 
a lOlved 
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solved to avenge the death of her queen and hus- 
band upon Elizabeth, and to accomplisli her pur- 
pose she assumed a roan's habits and repaired to 
-the English court, assuming the name ofAntfaony 
Spaiice. She carried with her a brace of pistols ; 
one to kill Elizabeth, and the other to shoot her- 
^selfj to avoid the disgrace of a public execution. 
But her design happened to miscarry^ by an ac- 
cident which preserved Elizabeth's life. One 
day, as she was pushing through the crowd to 
come up to her Majesty, who was then walking 
in her garden*, she dropped one of her pistols. 
This being observed, she was seized and brought 
before the queen, who asked her name, country, 
-•yand quality? Margaret undauntedly replied, 
'^*' Madam, though I appear in this habit, 1 am a 
" woman; my name is Margaret Lambrun : I 
" was several years in the service of queen Mary, 
" my mistress, whom you have unjustly put to 
'' death ; and by her death you have also caused 
" that of my husband, who died of grief to see so 
*^ innocent a queen perish so iniquitously. Now 
" as 1 had the greatest love and affection for 
" these victims of your cruelty and injustice, I 
*' resolved to revenge their death by killing you. 
" I acknowledge that I sufiered many struggles 
" within my own breast, and have endeavoured 
'' to divert my resolution from this design ; but 
f' ail in vain : I found myself compelled to prove, 
'' by experience, the trut^ of that maxim, that 
^ neither, reason nor force can hinder a woman 
- '' from vengeance, when she is impelled thereto 
'' by love.'' After calmly listening to Margaret's 
discourse, Elizabeth replied, '' You are then 
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'' persuaded that in this action yoa have done 
** your duty, and satisfied the demandi which 
'' your love for your mistress and for. your has- 
" band required of you ; but what think you novr 
*' it is my duty to do to you r" " Madamj (said 
" Margaret^ with a steady unembarrassed coun- 
** tenance) I will tell you plainly py opbion, 
provided you will please to let me know whe- 
ther you put this question in the quality of ft 
queen, or in that of a judge?*' Her majesty 
declared that, " it was in that of a queen/* 
"Then (said Magaret) your Majesty ought to 
'' grant me a pardon/' *' But what assurance of 
lecurity can you give me (said Elizabeth) that 
rou wilt not make another attempt upon i?^^ 
life V* " Madam (replied the spirited LaiA" 
** brun) a favour given under such restraints is 
" no more a favour; and in so doing your Ma- 
*' jesty would act against me as a judge/' The 
queen, turning to some of her council, saidi "I 
" have been thirty years a queen, but do not re- 
*' member ever to have had such a lecture read 
"to me before." She then pronounced » fKH 
and unqualified pardon, and granted Margaret 
safe conduct till she got out ofthe kingdom. 
LANE, (J ANx) a sagacious heroine, who was the 
principal instrument in effecting the preservation 
and escape of Charles II. after the battle of Wor- . 
cester. That monarch, disguised in her father's 
livery, rode before her on horseback from Bent- 
Icy-hall in Staffordshire, to Mr. Nortoo'a near 
l^ristol. .She was well rewarded mt the Rfito- 
ration, and maiutd Su CV^xckS^i^t Lister of Wftf- 
fvickshire. ' n ^xsi 
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LAW, (Jo H'ti) a famous projector, born at Edin- 
burgh. He went to Paris, where he raised him* 
self to affluence, and to the dignity of controller- 
general of the finances of France, upon the 
strength of a scheme for establishing a jiational 
bank, and the Mississippi company ; which he 
pretended was to.pay off the debt of the nation, 
and enrich individuals. But this great fabric of 
false credit fell to the ground, ana almost over^^ 
threw the French government, ruining some 
thousands of families. Law' escaped popular 
vengeance, and got to Venice, where he died in 
poverty in 1729. It is remarkable that the same 
desperate game was played by the south-sea di- 

.'^tetors in England, in the fatal year 1720. 

L%NCLOS, (Ninon de) a very beautiful and di- 
stinguished French lady, was bom in Paris, in 
1615. Her mother wished her to become a nun ; 
but her father, being a man of the world, disap- 
proved of that idea ; and she herself preferred 
th6 voluptuous life of a woman of pleasure. With 
a fine understanding and philosophic spirit, she 
would reason like Socrates, though she acted 
like Lais. She was her own mistress at the Bg« 
of fifteen, and indulged her amorous propensi- 
ties without control. The greatest men in 
France grew enamoured of her charms. Whilst 

. the grtTui Cond^, the Villareau, the S(^v-ignd, 
the Rouchefoncaults, possessed her as a mistress, 
the learned consulted her as a pliilosopher and 
critic. She did not, however, prostitute her- 
ftelf for gaiti; and ber wit and decorum were 
such, tmit the most virtuous ladies solicited her 
acquaioUnce. This fascinating ^omau died la 
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1 70S. She left some children. Om 
died befoFC her, and the circamsl 
death was tragical and singular. {■ 
bred up without the knowledge of 
he cont-eived a passion for her; an 
comniiinicated to bim the secret ofh 
that he was her son, he stabbed hi 
presence. There are some genuii 
her in the works of Saint Eviemonc 
published in her name, addressed to 
de S^vini^, are forMries. 
LE WIS, (C 8 A R LK s) .—The eventful 1 
gentleman's life has, to a common ( 
air ofatale of other times. He was 
of Mr. Lewis,a tradesman in Londoi 
reduced circumstances, became a pr 
Fleet; where his wife attended h 
years, and where the son was born 
period of young Lewis's life, was 
the walU of this strong ho!d. His I 
and his mother being in indigence, 
txi solely by the bounty of the pri 
being a sprightly active lad, he 
himself useful in the Fives-courl, 
the balls, and stringing rackets fc 
sion, as well as for the Tennis-cc 
he was liiua employed, his mother 
keeper with a gentleman of fortune 
left him a fortune of 5001. a year, 
ground-rents in and about Pkcttd 
two years before his death, lie was 
of being married to a Miss Edwari 
a considerable forlnue in her owi 
' This lady was ot & c(na%mYV«(i h 
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<Ieedy in a very debilitated state^ when a day 
was appointed for their union ; but from ex- 
treme weakness^ a slight delirium seized her, 
whether from accident or otherwise^ we know 
not. but she fell from a two-pair of stairs win- 
dowj and survived the accident only a few 
days, leaving her whole fortune to Mr. Lewis ; 
to the honour of whom, it must be mentioned, 
that be generously provided for her relatives. 
This gentleman was well known, and as well 
respected, at Newmarket, and other fashionable 
places of resort; he now joined more frequently 
in the sports of the turf, &c. and was remark- 
Ably successful ; but the loss of Miss Edwards 
^as .supposed to prey upon his spirits ; and, 
'afler a short illness, he died at his house in 
Park-Place, Knightsbridge, on the 7th of Janu- 
ary, 1194', in the 26th year of his age. His 
fortune, which he much improved in the sport- 
ing line, was principally left to his friend and 
brother sportsman, Mr. Thomas Clarke, toge- 
ther with debts of honour due to him on tiic 
turf, tennis-court, &c. -which are of considera- 
ble amount, and some of them from gentlemen 
of the first distinction. When wc consider 
the education of Mr. Lewis, and the scenes 
of life to which he was early introduced, to 
find hrm a man of honour is not a little to liis 
praise, 

[LBURNE, (John) a £unous English enthu- 
siast^ was born in the county of Durham, in 
1618. He was the ringleader of the Levellers^ 
a modeller of state, a publisher of several sedi- 
tious pamphlets, and of so iidtable and quarrel- 

s ^:^tWi. 
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some a dispfosition, that it was appositely said 
of him, " 1£ there were none living but him, 
" John would be against Lilburne, and Lilbuitte 
against John/' He was apprenticed to a clothier 
in London, but applied himself more to the 
study of puritanical books than to business, and 
quitted it entirely in .1636. He then associ- 
ated with Dr. Bastwick, and went to Holland 
to get his liturgy printed ; with which he re- 
turned, and was convicted of selling seditious 
pamphlets. For this offence he was whipped 
at the cart's tail, pilloried, and confined in the 
Fleet-prison; where he continued to write 
against the bishops ; but in 1 640, he recovered 
his liberty, and obtained a grant of Parliamt"!^^^ 
for 20001. out of the estates of the warden of 
the Fleet: he then became a soldier in the par- ^ 
liamentary array, and in 1 64<3, was promoted 
to the rank' of major of foot. Being a colonel in 
i 644', he greatly distinguished himself at the 
battle of Marston-moor, but having a dispote 
with the earl af Manchester, he libelled bin^ 
for which he was committed to the Tower. In 
1648, he was liberated, and a compensation 
• awarded him on account of his sufferingSt 
Still indulging himself in his libdloas practices^^ 
he attacked the parliament with such viruleaoei 
that he was sentenced, to pay 70001. and to be 
banished the kingdom. To elude this sentence 
he fied to Amsterdam, where he associated him- 
self with the royalists, to whom he made an 
offer to restore Charles II. for 10,000l. Bat 
tkis proposal was treated with the contempt it 

.trt^riud, Oa the dissolution of the long parlift- 
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naent, he again appeared in London, and beings 
seized, ivas tried at the Old Bailey, but ac- 
quitted. Cromwell then caused him to be sent 
to Portsmouth for transportation, but Lilburne's 
brother procured his discharge, on his giving 
ample security for his peaceable hehaviour. Our 
Hero then retired to Eltham, turned preacher 
among the quakers, and died in \657^ 

LITHGOW, (William) an extraordinary per- 
son, was born in Scotland. He was famous for 
his travels on foot, over Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, and of course had a number of singu* 
lar adventures. While he was at Malaga, the 
.Inquisition laid hold on him, and he underwent 

^extreme tortures at the hands of those daemons. 
He obtained his deliverance, however, and on his 
arrivalin England, was presented to James I. on a 
feather-bed, being so mangled as to be incapablcs 
of standing. By great care he recovered h is health , 
and on application to count Gondomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, he was promised a repa- 
ration for the damages he had sustained. The 
count, however, deceived him, which so pro- 
voked Lithgow, that he attacked him in the. 
court, and they came to blow*. For this he was 
sent to the Marshalsea, where he remained a 
prisoner nine months. 

LOOKUP, (Mr.), was a North Briton by birth, 
but served an apprenticeship to an apothecary 
in the north of England, and acted in that pro- 
sfession, asa journeyman, in the city of Bath. 
Soon after the death of his master, he pud his 
addresses to the widow, and prevailed on her 
|o favour him with her bind. From his infancy^ 
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he had a strong propensity for play ; and Kring 
constantly in that seat of gaiety and dissipation, 
he had mquent opportunities of indulging it. 
As he gre^r older^ he gave a greater latitat to 

' his inclinations, and became very expert at seve- 
ral games, being, endowed with a very good un- 
derstanding, and a penetrating genius. Finding 
himself by his connubial alliance, master of about 
five hundred poundsi he presently shut up shop, 
and turned his application from pharmacy to 
calculation. He became a first-rate piqoct- 
player, a very good whist-player, an excellent 
back-gammon-player, and a tolerable billiard- 
player. In a short time, by his incessant indus- 
try, he greatly increased his capital. Ab ^t 
this time. Lord Chesterfield particularly dis- 
tinguished Mr. Lookup, and from his patronage, 
people of the first rank did not think Mr. Look- 
up's^ company beneath them ; so true is the ob- 
servation, '^ that he who plays as deep as any 
man, is company for any man.'' His lordship 
and Mr. Lookup, were, for a long time, a con- 
stant match at piquet, his lordship playing 
the game more than tolerably well ; but Mr. 
Lookup^s superior skill at length prevailed, and 
the latter was a very consideiuble gainer by the 
party. His lordship sometimes amused himself 
at billiards with Mr. Lookup ; and it was upoa 
one of these occasions that his lordship had the 
laugh against hirf), from 2i finesse of his antagonist. 
Mr. Lookup had met with an accident, lijf 
which he was deprived of the sight of one w 
his eyes, though to any cursory observer, it sp* 

fened as perfect as the other. Having b«n 

the 
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the conqueror on even terms against Lord Ches- 
terfield, Lookup asked how many his lordship 
would give him if he put a patch upon one cje. 
Lord Chesterfield agreed to give him 6ve, and 
Lookup beat him several times successively. 
At length his lordship, with some petulance, ex- 
claimed, *• Lookup, I think you play as well with 
one eye as two." I don't wonder at it," replied 
XiOokup, " for I have seen only out of one for 
these ten years." With the money he won of 
lord Chesterfield, he bought some houses at Bath, 
and jocularly named them Chesterfield' Row, After 
accumulating a considerable sum by play, he re- 
paired to the capital : and having buried his 
wife, married another widowwith a very large 
fortune. His plan of operations was now much 
enlarged, and though he played occasionally 
for his amusement, or when he met with what is 
termed 2l good things he did not now pursue gam<» 
ing as a regular profession. He struck out se- 
veral schemes, some visionary, and others ad- 
vantageous ; among the foremost of these was 
a project for making salt-petre ; for which ex- 
tensive buildings were erected at Chelsea. So 
sanguine were his hopes of success, that he per- 
suaded a particular friend of his to become a 
partner, and the loss of many thousands was 
the consequence of pursuing his project.: He" 
was concerned in many privateers at the begin- 
ning of the war," and at the close of it he en- 
gaged in the African-trade. His darling pas- 
sion would, however, sometimes predominate, 
and he has been knovfrn to sit up whole nights, 
playing for very considerable sums, within a ff w 
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weeks of his death. Nay« it wa& averred that 
he died with a pack of cards in his hand> at his 
favourite game, buml/ug, or two-handed whist ; 
on which Mr. Foote fiicetiously observed^ 
" That Lookup was humbugged out of the world 
at last/' The afiair for which he was on the 
point of suffering a diigraceful punishment^ 
made a great noise in Che world, we shall there- 
fore briefly state \U Meeting with' Sir Thomas 

F ^k, they agreed to repair to a tavern, to 

play at cribbage. They played very deep, and 
Mr. Lookup won between three and four hun- 
dred pounds, which he received. But it having 
been hinted to Sir Thomas that Lookup must 
have had a pull upon him, the baronet commen- 
ced an action to recover double damages, a(> 
cording to the statute. In defending this ac- 
tion, by the blunder of Lookup's attorney, he 
swore to a circumstance which was proved to be 
false. Lookup was hereupon imprisoned and 
prosecuted for perjury, and would have stood 
on the pillory if a flaw had not been discovered 
in the indictment, which opened a door for his 
escape. Mr. Lookup, upon the whole, was al- 
most as extraordinary a character as has been 
seen for many years. He possessed a consider- 
able share of'^good sense, cultivated by a long 
acquaintance with the world; he had a smatter- 
ing of learning, a retentive memory, a fluency 
of words, and a vivacity of imagination. We 
cannot add that he was generous, jgrateful, or 
courageous. He ended his days in Holland, 
whither he went to settle some commercial af- 
Mts: we cannot positively ascertain his age» 

but 
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but we think he must have been bordering upon 
seventy. 

lOYOLA, (Ignatius) the founder of the Jesuits, 
was born at the castle of Loyola, in the province 
of Guipuscoa in Spain, in 14-91. He was descend.- 
ed from a considerable family, and brought 
up to the military profession He was first page 
to Ferdinand V. king of Spain, and afterwards an 
officer in his array; in which he signalized him- 
self by his valour: but having his leg broken at 
the siege of Pampeluna, he made a vow to the 
virgin, that if he recovered, he would go on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and devote himself to 
a religious course of life. To this circumstance 
the Jesuits owed their origin ; for w»hile he was 
*^nder cure, a book entitled The Lives of the 
Saints was put into his hands to amuse him ; af^ 
ter the perusal of which, he resolved to forsake 
the military, for the ecclesiastical profession. 
After studying the Latin tongue a short time at 
Barcelona, Loyola commenced preacher, and 
began to gather disciples, for which he was 
twice imprisoned. Alter this time he went to 
Parii, and laid the foundation of his new order, 
viz. of the Society of Jesus in France; the in- 

. stitutes of Which he presented to pope Paul IlL 
who made many objections to them ; but Igna- 
tius, adding to the three vows of chastity, po- 
verty, and obedience, a fourth of implicit sub- 
mission to the holy see, the institution was con- 
fxmoed by the pope in 1540: Ignatius had the 
satisfaction of seeing his institution spread 
throughout the eartli, and afterwards died at 
Rome in 1556. The Jesuits continued to pos- 
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sess the greatest power, and the most extensiv© 
connections of any body of men till the begio' y 
ning of the 18th century, when they began 1^ \ 
decline; and they were totally suppressed b^ ^ 
Clement XIV. inl773. 
LUCRETIA, the famous Roman matron, wastb^ 
daughter of Lucretius, and the wife ofColIat''-^ 
nus, and the cause of the revolution of Rom ^^^ 
from a monarchy to a republic. Her husl;)ain 
being at the siege of Ardes, a conversation tool 
place between him and the three sons of Tar- 
quin, respecting the prudence and fidelity o 
their wives. At length they all agreed to tak< 
a ride to Rome to see how their respective la- 
dies were employed. The daughlers-in-Iaw o- 
Tarquin were indulging themselves with all nnn- 
ner of luxuries; but Lucretia^ surrounded b] 
her maids, was busily employed in needle-work. 
It was therefore admitted that her conduct wa: 
the most commendable, and they returned to thi 
ca;mp. Sixtus, the eldest, came again to Romt 
a few days after, and calling on Lucrelia, wa 
treated with all the civility due to his rank. Af 
ter supper he was conducted to the cbainb< 
"where he was to repose. At a time that he suj 
posed all the family were asleep, he took a swoi 
m his hand, went to Lucretia's apartment, 
practised every art to subdue her virtue. Fini 
ing all his artifices useless, he threatened* tb s^t 
afler having killed her, he would kill a slave acr^d 
lay the body by hers, and then spread a repox-i, 
that, having found them in the act of adultery, 
he had slain them both. Terrified by this horrtd 
acDSLGG, the lady jieU^d, ^vv^ nX\^ isiWwSJK re- 
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turned to the camp. Lucretia, the next day, 
sent for her father and her husband^ to whom 
she related tlie horrid circumstances that had oc- 
curred. In vain they endeavoured to console 
her^ for, instantly drawing forth a dagger, she 
plunged it into her breast. Lucretia's death oc- 
casioned the liberty of the Romans, who, ex- 
■ cited by Brutus, expelled the Tarquins from 

their city. This happened 509, B. C. 
LYON, (Willi A m) an itinerant player, who per- 
formed at Edinburgh, and was particularly ex- 
cellent in the part of Gibby the Highlander, 
possessed a most astonishing memory. One 
evening, over a bottle, he wagered a crown 
Jbowl of punch (a liquor of which he was very 
lR)nd} that he, next morning at the rehearsal^ 
would repeat the whole contents of a Daily Ad- 
vertiser, from the beginning to the end. At 
the rehearsal his opponent reminded him of the 
wager, imagining, as he was intoxicated the 
preceding night, th^t he must certainly have 
forgot it, and rallied him severely on his boast- 
ing of his memory. Lyon pulled the paper from 
his pocket, and desired the other to decide whe- 
ther he did or did not win the wager. Not- 
withstanding the want of connection of the pa- 
ragraphs, the number and variety of advertise- 
ments, and the general chaos which appears in 
the composition of any newspaper, he repeated 
it from the beginning to the end, without making 
a mistake. Lyon died at E/iiriburgh about the 
year 1748. 
LYTTLETON, (Thomas Lord) a young noble- 
man of great parliamentary talents, but of dissi- 
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manners, was cat off from a race of luxury andt 
sensuality under circumstances peculiarly im- 
pressive. His death is said to have been pre- 
ceded by a very extraordinary circumstance: he 
saw in a dream, or otherwise, a 3K>ung woman 
clad in white, who warned him of his dissolu- 
tion in three days from that time. His lordship, 
however, was not so far inlimidated by this 
summons as to be induced to banish conviviality. 
On the third day, he had a party of friends to 
spend the evening with him; and, about the 
time predicted^ said, " he believed he should 
jocky the ghost ;" but a few minutes afterwards 
he was ta^en faint, and carried to bed, from 
whence he rose no more. His lordship was 
born January 30, 1744', and died November 
27, 1779, aged upwards of 35 years. 
MACKLIN. (Charles). This stage veteran 
was born in 1699, in the barony of innisheven, 
the northernmost district of Ireland. His name 
was M'Laulin; the change to Macklin was lu- 
dicrously related in a farce first acted in 1763, 
in Dublin. Macklin's origin was of the hum- 
blest description; it is believed that he had been 
what is called a skull, synoniraous to the Oxiord 
term scout; or a common servant in the uni- 
versity of Dublin. Self-taught, he had acquired 
a competent portion of polite literature, when 
he early engaged with a company of strollers at 
Chester, and appeared first in 17 25, on the Lon- 
don theatre. Before his celebrated performance 
of the Jew, in 1731, he was limited to subaltern 
representations. In 1733, a fatal accident had 
nearly crushed his rising hopes ; from a foolish 

quarrel 
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quarrel behind the scenes of Drury Lane Theatre, 
about a large wig, and its temporary use in a per* 
forraance. A stroke from Macklin's cane en- 
tered the fight eye of Mr. "Hallam^ his opponent/, 
penetrated to the brains, and occasicHied hi^s 
death. For this offence Macklin was tried at 
the Old Bailey, on a charge of murdfer ; and, 
though it was a chance blow, in the heat of pas- 
sion, it appears from the Sessions Paper that he 
barely escaped condemnation. Though of the 
humblest description by birth, he had not the 
least of the Irhhjiaiois, but a tone was observa- 
ble like the Scotch accent ; as similarities of dia- 
lect occur in Scotland and the north of Ireland, 
Conceiving that he had a pure and correct de- 
livery, with the accent of genuine Anglicism,. 
he gave lectures in a great room, how the Piazza 
Coffee-house, in Covent Garden, in 175 !■: his 
audience was numerous, and Mr. Potter, then 
an eminent senator, and son of the learned arch- 
bishop of that name, was his oratorical pupil. 
In 1749, he produced the comedy of Love 
A-Ia*mode, which he read to the late king, at 
bis Majesty's desire. Having, in August V7Bj, 
attempted to perform the True-born Scotchman, 
as well as an interlude, and a farce of his own 
composition, in Dublin, he was in the last piece 
suddenly seized with a loss of memory, which 
he never entirely repovered, though he acted 
occasionally in London, till 1790; He constantly 
frequented the pit, where he was, for the last 
time, in May, when the Guardian was per- 
formed by royal command. In private life, 
Macklin was humane, courteous, cheerful, and 
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convivial, thourii somewhat warm in argument : 
he was fond of his conntry, and vain of being 
an Irishman. 
MADAN, (Martin) an eccentric English divine^ 
was born about 1726, and educated for the law, 
but quitted Clie bar for the pulpit, though he ob- 
tained no preferment in the church. He greatly 
contributed towards building the Lock Hospital, 
aind officiated as the chaplain there for many 
years, without any emolument. He brought 
upon himself some considerable obloquy, for de- 
fending the conduct of Mr. Haweis, his assist- 
ant, who retained the rectory of Aldwinkle, as 
was said, contrary to agreemejit. The case . is 
thus' related: The patron of that living being 
poor, and the last incumbent dead, the former 
found a purchaser for i\, to whom he had agreed 
to sell the advowson, with immediate presenta- 
tion, for 1200/. : but the sum could not be im- 
mediately raised, therefore Mr. Haweis permit- 
ted himself to be inducted into the living to pre- 
vent the next turn from lapsing to the bishop of 
the diocese ; with a faithful promise to resign at 
the patron's pleasure. Soon after the sum of 
1200/. was tendered to be paid; but Mr. 
Haweis refused to resign; alledging that such 
an act would be downright simony : he there- 
fore was determined to 'keep possession of rfie 
living. The matter certainly depended upon 
thehonour of Mr. Haweis, for such is the law, 
in this case, that a promise or a bond could not 
be enforced. But why did Mr. Haweis accept 
of the living upon conditions Which he forfeited^ 
And ivh V did Mr, Madan commend his coDiact } 

the 
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The patron, however, was reduced to great 
dtstress by this transaction. The reputation of 
Mr. Madan atlso suffered greatly on another ac- 
count. He published a femous book called 
Thefy^thora ; cr, a Trtattst on Female Ruin. In this 
performance he maintained the lawfulness of po- 
jygamy» in cases of seduction. He afterwards 
published a translation of Juvenal and Persius. 
As a preacher he had distinguished talents. He 
died in 1790. 

MADDOX, (Isaac) bishop of Worcester, was 
bom in London, in 1697, and of so low an ori-. 
gin that he had his education in a charity school, 
and afterwards was apprenticed to a pastry- 
cook ; but his love of learning being noticed by 
some gentlemen who were able and willing to 
encourage merit, he was educated at Queen's 
College, Oxford, and afterwards entered* into 
orders. In 2729, he was appointed clerk of 
the closet to queen Caroline, and in 1733 dean 
of Wells; in which year he published, "A Vin- 
dicationof the Government, Doctrine, and Wor- 
ship of the Church of England, established in 
the reign of queen Eliaabeth.'' This was writ- 
terl in opposition to Neal's History of the Puri- 
tans. In 1736 he was promoted to the sec of 
St. A^aph ; from whence he was translated to 
thai of Worcester in 1743. His lordship was a 
great benefactor to several London hospitals, 
and other public charities ; and the first pro- 
moter of the Worcester Infirmary in 1745. He 
died in 1759. He published several sermons 
on public occasions. 

MAGLIABECHI, (Anthony) a learned Flo- 

T rentine. 
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rentine^ and librarian to the grand dakc of Tus* 
cany, was born in Florence in 1663. He was 
apprenticed to a goldsmith, bat the love pf 
learning was so strongly implanted in him, that 
he abandoned that profession, and applied to 
study witli such in tenseness that he was deemed 
a prodigy. Many are said to have applied to 
])ira as an oracle ; and he answered ever^ ques- 
tion with as much solidity and precision, as if be 
had never studied any other subject. He had 
an astonishing memory. As an instance of this, 
Mr. Spence, in his Parallel between him and 
Kobert Hill, printed by lord Orfbrd at Straw- 
berry-Hill, relates the following story of hiflOi 
which seems almost incredible : — ''A gentleman, 
to make trial of the force of his memory> sent 
him a manuscript that he was going to print* 
Some time after it was returned, the gentle* 
man came to him with a melancholy face, and 
pretended it was lost. Magliabechit being 
•' requested to recollect what he remembered of 
*' it, wrote the whole, without missing a word> 
•' or varying the spelling." Cosmo III. grand 
duke of Tuscany made him his librarian, but be 
still preserved nis accustomed mode of living* 
He generally kept himself shut up the wlioie 
day, and only opened his doors in the evening 
to men of letters, who came to converse with 
him. His attention was wholly absorbed by 
his books and studies ; and he oflen forgot the 
most urgent wants of human nature. He was 
siiigulaily negligent in his dress, and simple in 
his manners : an old cloak served him for a gown 
i^ the day. and for bed-cloihes ia the night; he 
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had one straw chair for his table, and another 
/or his bedf in which he continued fixed among 
his books till he was overpowered by sleep. As 
he lived a most sedentary life, and yet arrived 
to a great age, no apology is required for giving 
some account of the regimen he observed, which 
is given us by Marmi, who composed his eulo- 
glum. — ** He always kept his head warmly 
** covered, and took, at certain times, treacle, 
^' which he esteemed an excellent preservative 
" against noxious vapours. He loved strong 
wine, but drank it soberly, and in small quan- 
tities. He* lived upon the plainest and most 
ordinary food. He took tobacco, to which 
** he was a slave to excess; but was absolute 
" master of himself in every other particular.'' 
He died at the age of 81. He published no works 
of his own, but greatly contributed to the la* 
hours of others. • 

MAHOMET, or MAHOMMED, a famous im- 
postor, and founder of the Mahometan religion, 
was born at Mecca, a city of Arabia, in 57 1 . 
Though of the tribe of Korashites, which was 
reckoned the noblest in all that country, he was 
extremely poor in the early part of his life. His 
father dying when Mahomet was an infant, his 
iincle Abu Taleb took him under his care, who 
being a merchant, sent him with his camels into 
Syria. He continued in this employment till he 
attained the age of twenty-five years; and then 
entered into the service of Cacfiga, the widow 
of a rich merchant, whom he married when he 
was about 28. Being now become one of the 
wealthiest men in Mecca, he formed a design 
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obtaming the sovereignty of it. This led him 
to form the imposture, which he aflerwards so 
successfully propagat^. At the age of 3S he 
assumed the appearance of great sanctity, re- 
tiring every morain? into a solitary cave near 
Mecca» and remaining there the whole day in 
prayer. In this practice two years elapsed, 
during which time he converted his wife Ca- 
4iga. In his 40th year he declared himself the 
prophet and the apostle of God, but did not 
make any conspicuous figure till about four years 
aflerwardf. On his first appearance he was 
treated with derision and contempt, said called 
by the people a sorcerer, magician, liar, im- 
postor, and propagator of fables; of which he 
frequently compldins in the Koran. But, per- 
severing in his design, which he managed with 
great address, he afterwards gained many pro- 
selytes, among wjioni were some of the most 
considerable men of the city. Mahomet. in- 
vented a delightful paradise ior the final recep- 
tion of his followers, and a state of dreadful mi- 
sery for the punlsiiment of his enemies. His pa- 
radLse was artfully framed to the taste of ihe 
Arabians, who, living under the torrid zone, 
and being licentious in their manners, were most 
to be influenced by the promise of sensual enjoy- 
ments. On the contrary, he described the pu- 
nishments of hell to be such as he knew would 
be the most intolerable to his countr\T[ien. He 
also pretended to receive nightly revelations from 
the angel Gabriel# of which he formed chapters, 
and atterwards collected them, and which, when 
collected, contained what is now called The 
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Korah> or bible of the Mahometans. When his 
adversaries demanded of him the performance of 
a miracle, to shew that he was not an impostor, 
he was at a loss to give a 'satisfactory answer ; 
but at length he invented thisexcuse, that Moses 
and Jesus had been invested with the power of 
working miracles, but that to him was given the 
sword, aixi therefore his religion must be pro- 
mulgated by force. In the composition of his 
Koran, he was assisted by a Persian jew named 
Abdiah Hen Salem, and a Christian monk of the 
sect of Nestor ians, named Serjius. In the 8th 
year of his mission his followers became so nu- 
merous as to excite alarm among the heads of 
the city, and a decree was issued to prohibit any 
one from joining him. On the death of padiga 
he married three wives, and in tlie 12th year of 
his mrssion, he asserted that he had been fa- 
voured with a Journey to heaven, attended by 
the angel Gabriel. He related all the particulars 
of this extravagant fiction, which was hardly be- 
lieved by the most credulous, and many of his 
disciples deserted him on that account. Think- 
ing it imprudent to continue any longer at Mecca, 
he fled to Medina, where he gained a great 
number of disciples. From this flight of Maho- 
met, the Hegira is dated, a word which, in the 
Araoic language, signifies flight. It takes its 
commencement from the 16th of July, A. D. 
622. The impostor now erected his standard, 
and armed his followers. To reconcile the 
minds of the cowardly, and add vigour to the 
brave, he. invented his aoctrine of fate and desti- 
py ; telling themj that those who were slain in 
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battle, though they had remained in their hoiisesi 
mast nevertheless have died at that momenti 
the^ime of every roan's life being predetertnin- 
ed bj God ; and that those who died fighting 
for the faith, rained the advantage of dying 
martyrs for their reh'gion, and immediately en- 
tered into paradise as the reward of it. His 
first expeditions were against the tradinc Cara- 
vans, in theirjoumies bet ween Mecca and Syrlii; 
and in those plandering excursions he acquired 
great riches. In 624, he made war against 
such of the Arab tribes as professed the Jewish 
religion, but he was defeated and -dangerously 
wounded ; a circumstance which staggered the 
faith of many of his disciples. After foveral en- 
gagementc/ a truce was agreed on between Ma- 
homet and the hostile tribes, for ten years; the 
conditions r)f which were, that all persons in 
Mecca, who were of his party, should have li- 
berty to join him, and those who chose to leave 
him, might return to Mecca. This truce esta- 
blished his power ; in consequence of which, 
he assumed all the state of sovereignty, to 
which he added the character of chief pontifi'of 
his religion. In 628, he marched against Cai- 
bar, a cily inliabited by Jewish Arabs, which 
he subdued. Here he took up his abode at the 
house of Hareth, one of the principal inhabit- 
ants, whose daughter had poisoned a shoulder 
of mutton preparing for his dinner. Bashar, one 
- of his companions, eating too freely of it, died 
upon the spot ; but Mahomet, not liking the 
ta<;te, swallowed but little of it, yet what he did 
swallow had a powerful effcet^ and he di^d in 
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> consequence of it three years afler. The young 
woman being asked why she was guilty of sucb an 
act, saidy she was determined to try whether '' he 
was a true prophet; for, if he was, he certainly 
would know whether the meat was poi2X>ned ; 
. and, if he was not, it would be a good thing to 
get rid of a wicked tyrant'' Sooii after this 
event, he broke the truce, and conquered 
Mecca ; so that, in 6'S 1 , his empire and religion 
ivere established through all Arabia. He died 
in that year, of the effects of the poison he iiad 
taken ' at Caibar, and was buried at Medina^ 
virhere his tomb is still preserved. The storv 
of his being suspended in the air between load- 
stones, is mbulous. His two predominant pas- 
sions were ambition and lust. After Cadiga's 
death he had several wives and concubines. 
Ayesha, one of his wives, survived him- 4S 
years, and was regarded as a prophetess. . Of 
the six children wmch he had oy Cadiga, only 
bis daughter Fatima survived him, who be- 
came the wife of Ali his successor. 

MARVEL, (Andrew) an ingenious political 
writer and poet, was the son of a clergyman at 
Hull, in Yorkshire, where he was bom m 1 620. 
At the age of thirteen, he went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; in 1657, he became assistant to 
Milton, and afterwards Latin secretary to Crom- 
well. About the time of the Restoration he 
was chosen member of parliament for his. native 
place, and was a fine example of genuine Eng- 
lish patriotism. He distinguished himself by his 
integrity as a senator, and by his wit as a writer 
against the corruptions of the court. Charles IL 
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delighfed much in his conversation^ and en« 
deavoured, bat in vain, to bring him over fiofa 
the patriotic perly. The king having one night 
entertained him^ he dispatched Lord Treasartt 
Danby, the next day, to try if he could find him 
out in his obscure abode; virho afler much cn- 
quiry, V^^as directed to his lodgings, wliich Were 
then up two pair of stairs in a narrow court in 
the Strand. The Earl having found him^ in- 
£>rmed him that he waited on him with a ines- 
aage from his majesty, to know what he could 
do to serve him? Marvel replied, '' That it 
^ was not in the king's power to serve him.** On a 
further investigation of the business^ Lord Danby 
said, '' His majesty entertained the highest 
idea of his merits and wished to know whether 
there was any place at court that would be ac- 
ceptable to him ?" " My Lord,'' said the incor- 
ruptible senator, *' I cannot with honour ac- 
cept the offer ; if I do, I must either be un- 
Erateful t^ the king in voting against him» or 
ilse to my country m siding with the measures 
of the court." The earl, perceiving that none 
of his arguments- were impressive on the up- 
right'patriot, told hito, " That the king had 
ordered him a lOOOl. which he hoped he would 
accept, till he could think of something farther to 
ask of his majesty." The last offer was as re- 
solutely rejected as the first; though, soon after 
his lordship hadi departed, he wa^ obliged to 
borrow a guinea of a friend. This excellent 
man died in 1678. His political works were 
collected and published in 1726j in two voN. 
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12mo« and all his works, including hi« poems, 
have been since printed in three vols. 4to. 
AKY QUEEN OF SCOTS,&mousfbrherb«au- 

Sf, accomplishments, and misfortunes, was the 
aughter of James V. king of Scotland. On the 
death of her father, which happened eight days 
afler her birth, she succeeded him on the throne. 
At the age of six years she was conveyed to 
France, where ssie was extremely well educated ; 
and in \5&S, married Francis, Dauphin, and af- 
terwards king of France. This monarch dying 
in 1560, Mary returned to Scotland, and mar- 
ilei her cousin Henry Stuart, Lord Damley, 
Vfho .was at the same time proclaimed king. 
By him she had a son, who was afterwards 
James I. of England. Mary excluded Lord 
Pamky firom any share in the government, by 
the advice, it is said, of Rizzio,an Italian musi- 
cian, her favourite and secretary. Suspicions of 
an improper intimacy between the queen and 
her secretary having been raised, the king, ac- 
companied by several of the nobility, suddenly 
suipri2K:d them together, and Rizzio was slain 
m die queen's presence, in 1566. In 1567, her 
husband was murdered, by the management of 
the earl of Murray, the queen's illegitimate bro- 
ther; and shortly after she married the Earl of 
Bothwell, a man of dissipated character, who 
was in reality the murderer of Darnely, perhaps 
witji the connivance of the queen. This mar- 
riage proved the source of all Mary's, troubles. 
This conduct occasioned the revolt of the chief 
nobility, and her best subjects, by whom #he 
was taken prisoner and compelled to resign the 
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crown to her son James VI. The Earl of Mar* i 
rzy, at the same time, was declared regent, the 1 
prince being then an infant of the age of thirteeB ) 
months. The queen soon afler escaped from I 
prison, and raised an army to oppose the regesti j 
but was defeated by him, and fled to England in 
1568. At the invitation of Elizabeth she enter- 
ed England, and was instantly secured at Cai- ^ 
lisle, from whence she was conveyed to another 

Erison, and at length was most treacherously 
rought to trial, found guilty^ and condemned 
to death, for a conspiracy against the life of the. 
queen of England. She was beheaded in the 
castle of Fotheringay« February 8, Ij^STy and 
her remains were intered in Peterborough ca- 
thedral ; but when her son came to the throne, 
they were removed, and magnificently buried in 
Westminster -abbey. Bothwell fled to Denmark, 
where he died in obscurity. 
METCALF, (John) a l)Iind sportsman. This 
extraordinary person was born at K^resborough 
in Yorkshire, in the year 1717, and lost his 
sight when he was four years of age. Being 
instructed to play on the violin, he attended as 
a musician at the QueenVhead, High Harro* 
gate, for many years, and was the first person 
who set up a wheel carriage ibr the convey- 
ance of company to and from the places of puD« 
lie resort, in the neighbourhood. In ]745» he 
engaged to serve as musician in colonel Thorn- 
ton^s volunteers, and narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner at the battle of Falkirk. He was 
afterwards taken as a Scotch spy^ tried by a 

couit- 
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court-martial^ and acquitted. Being soon re* 
leased^ he returned to Knaresboroogh, and com- 
nieficed common cairier between that town and 
York ; frequently acting as a guide in intricate 
roads during the night, or ivhen the tracks were 
covered with snow* No person was more ea^er 
of the chase> which he wouH follow either on foot 
or on horseback with the greatest avidity. This 
very singular character has been present at man/ 
of the most remarkable chaces in that part of 
the kingdom, and has generally ranked among 
the number of those who were first in With tho 
hounds. Strange as this may appear to those 
who enjoy the sense of seeing, the employment 
lie followed for ixiore than thirty years past^ is 
still more extraordinary, and one of the last to 
which we could suppose a blind man would 
«ver turn his attention, that of projecting, and 
contracting for, the making of high-roads, build* 
ing bridges, houses, &c. With no other. assist* 
ance than a long staff i«i his hand, he has been 
known to ascend the precipice, and explore 
the valley, and investigate the extent of each, 
its form and situation. His plans afid estimates 
were made in a method peculiar to himself, and 
which he found it impossible to convey a pro- 
per idea of to others. In 1795, he dictated 
the occurrences of his life to a friend, who pub- 
lished them under the title of " Blind Jack of 
Knaresborough ; or, the life of John Metcalf." 
He was then seventy-eight years of age, and 
refided on a small holding at SpofForth, near 
Wetherby; with his daughter and son-in-law. 

MICHAEL 
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MICHAEL ANGELO DA CARAVAGGIO, 
a famous Italian painter, born in 1 569, was in 
the early part of his life no other than a day- 
labourer, but having seen some painters at work 
on a brick wall which he had assisted in raiBing;! 
be was so delighted with their art, that he im- 

' mediately applied himself to the study of it. His 
progress was so rapid, that, in a few years, he 
was admired in Venice, Rome, and other parts 
of Italy, as i\\e author of a new stile in painting. 
His pieces are to be met with in many of the 
cabinets in Europe ; and one of them is to be 
seen in the Dominican church at Antwerp, 
which Rubens used to call his master. It is 
said of this painter, that he was as singular io 
his disposition as in his gusto of painting. De- 
traction and contention were his delight, inso- 
much that his pencil was no sooner out of his 
hand, than his sword was in it. 
MOLIERE, (John Baptiste) a French come- 
dian and dramatic poet, whose real name was 
Porquelin, was born in Paris, in 1 620. His (a-' 
ther was a tapestry maker, and intended to rear 
his son to the same business ; but his grand- 
£ither having often taken him to the theatre, 
he became disgusted with his trade, and pre- 
vailed on the old gentleman to permit him 
to follow his studies, which he did under the 
Jesuits. When Cardinal Rich lieu encouraged 
and protected dramatic poets, several private 
theatres were erected at Paris, to one of 
which Moliere attached himself, and then it was 
that he changed his name. In 1 653, he formed 
a company of comedians, in conjunction with 
1 " U 
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La Bejai;l, an actress of promising talents^ with 
whom he went to Lyons, where he proJaced 
his first play, called L'Etourdi, the Blunderer. 
After visiting many places, this company came 
to Paris, and exhibited before the court in 1658. 
Here they were so well approved, that the 
king took them into his service, and granted 
Moliere a pension. After writing a great 
number of dramatic pieces, he produced his 
last comedy, "Le Malade Imaginaire,'' or the 
Hypochondriac. This performance was acted 
for the fourth. time, February 17th, 1673, on 
which day our poet died. The circumstance 
of his death was very extraordinary. The 
principal character represented in the play is a 
sick man, who upon a certain occasion pretends 
to be dead. Moliere acted that part, and is 
said to have died in the exhibition of it. Others 
say, that Moliere, though very ill, performed 
the whole of it. Voltaire says, of Moliere, 
*' that he retrieved comedy out of chaos, as 
Corneille did tragedy :" and in another place, 
calls him, " the best comic poet that ever lived 
in any nation.'* 
MONSEY, (Dr. Messenger) many years phy- 
sician to Chelsea Hospital, a man of very com- 
prehensive understanding, genius, and wit, and 
of infinite whimsicality, all which he preserved in 
full force to his death, at the iage of ninefy-six, in 
December 1788. He was by nature, what Swift 
was from affectation and spleen. Dr.' Morney 
was particularly blunt in his humours, and 
*' gave his worst of thoughts the worst of 
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vords ;** but those thoughts were never malig- 
nant : bis openness of manner, and severity ot 
language, proceeded entirely from a love of 
truth, and a disdain of every thing that savour- 
ed of affectation and foppery. With an ap- 
pearance of rigour and parsimony^ he was really 
tolerant to natural failings, and possessed a 
very benevolent heart, always ready to promote 
patronage for distress, and to set a liberal ex- 
ample. This gentleman entertained the highest 
admiration for Mrs. Montague, (the worthy pa- 
troness of chimney-sweepers) and considered 
her as one of the first intellectual characters 
he had ever known in his long and large inter- 
course with mankind. The following extract 
of a letter oi pleasantry, from Mrs. Montague to 
Dr. Monsey, in January 1785, when the Doctor 
was ninety-three years of age, points out a 
reciprocity of friendship. " My dear doctor, 
I flatter my elf you do not love me less vehe- 
mently at ninety, tiian you did at eighty-nine. 
Indeed, I feel my passion for you increases 
yearly. A miser does not love a new guinea, or 
an antiquary an oUone, more than I do}ou. 
Like a vhtuoso, I admire the verJ antique on your 
character, and set a higher price on your af- 
fection every day. If the winter of the year 
had been as pleasant as the winter of your age, 
I should ha\e called on you at Chelsea before 
this time, but it has been so harsh and severe 
that I durst, not venture myself abroad under 
its influence, &c." The following anecdote of 
Dr« Monsey is well attested. He lived so long 

io 
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in his office of physician at Clielsea Hospital, 
that, during many changes in administration, 
the rev*eision ot the place had been promised to 
several of the medical friends of the different 
paymasters of the forces. Looking out of his 
window one day, the doctor saw a gentleman 
eicamniing the house and gardens, who, he knew 
had just got a reversion of the place : he there- 
fore came out to him, and thus accosted tiira: 
— " Well, sir, 1 see you are exainniii.g your house 
and gaicicns that are to be\ and I wifi assure 
you, they are both very pieasant and ^i.-x'^ con- 
venient ; but 1 roust tell you one circumstance 
— you are the fifth man that has had Uie rever- 
sion of the place, and I have buried tiiem all ! 
and, what is more {says the doctor, lookmg very 
scientifically at him) there is someHui.g g:i your 
face, that tells me, I shall bury you too." The 
event justified the dbctor's prediction, as the 
gentleman died a few years after; and at the 
time of Dr. Monsey's death, no person had the 
promise of a reversion. Dr. Monsey, by will, 
directed that his body should be anatomised, 
ai'jd the skeleton preserved in Chelsea Hospital. 
MONTAGUE, (Edward VVortley, Esq.) 
This celebrated gentleman was remarkable 
for the uncommon incidents which attended 
his life, the close of which was equally marked 
with singularity. He had been early mar- 
ried to a woman, who aspired to a character 
no higher than that of an industrious washer- 
woman. As the marriage was solemnized in 
a frolic, he never deemed her sufficiently the 

u 2 wife 
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wife of his bosom to cohabit with her ; bat she 
was allowed a maintenance. She Hved con- 
tented, and was too submissive to be troable- 
some on account of the conjugal rites. Mr. 
^lontague on the other hand, was a perfect 
patriarch in his manners, and had wives of al- 
most every nation. WTien he was with Ali 
Bey in Egypt, he had his houshold of Egyp- 
tian females. At Constantinople the Grecian 
women had charms to captivate this unset- 
tled wanderer. In Spain, a Spanish bru- 
nette : in Italy, the olive-complex ioned females 
were solicited to partake the honours o^ the 
bridal bed. Mr. Montague was continually 
shifting the place, and consequently varying 
the scene; but he never permitted his wives 
to travel with him, considering them as bad 
travelling companions, and therefore left them 
behind liim. It happened, however, that in- 
telligence reached his ears of the death of the 
original Mrs. Montague, the washer-woman. 
Mr. Montague had no issue by her ; and with- 
out issue male, a very large estate would revert 
to the second son of Lord Bute. Wortley, ow- 
ing the family no obligations, was determined, 
if possible, to defeat their expectations. He re- 
solved to return to England, and marry. He ac- 
quainted a friend with his intentions, and com- 
missioned that friend to advertise ror any young 
decent woman who might be in a pregnant 
state. The advertisement was inserted shortly 
after in one of the morning papers, and con- 
sisted of the following words, — " matrimony. 

A gen- 
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A gentleman who hath filled two succeeding 
seats in parliament, is near sixty years of age, 
lives in great splendour and hospitah'ty, and, 
from whom a considerable estate must pass 
if he dies without issue, hath no objection to 
marry any widow or single lady, provided the 
party be of genteel birth, polished manners, and 
five, six, seven, or eight months gone in her 
pregnancy. Letters directed to Breck- 
nock, Esq. at Will's Coffee-house, facing the 
Admiralty, will be honoured with due attention, 
secrecy, and every possible mark of respect. '* 
Several ladies answered this advertisement ; 
one of whom was selected, as being the most 
eligible object. She waited with eagerness for 
the arrival of her expected bridegroom from 
Venice; but, while he was on his journey, 
death arrested him in his career. Thus ended 
the days of Edward Wortley Montague, Esq. 
a man who had passed through such variegated 
scenes, that a bare recital of them would savour 
of the marvellous. From Westminster-school, 
where he was placed for education, he ran 
away three several times. He exchanged clothes 
with a chimney-sweeper, and followed for 
some time that sooty occupation. He then en- 
gaged with a fisherman and cried flounders in Ro- 
therhithe. He aflqrwards sailed as a cabin-boy 
to Spain, where he had no sooner arrived, than 
he ran away from the vessel, and hired himself 
4b a driver of mules. After thus vagabondizing 
it for some time, he vsras discovered by the con- 
lul^ who returned him to his friends in England, 
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by whom he was received with joy equal to 
that of the Prodigal Son in the gospel. A pri- 
vate tutor was employed to recover those rudi- 
ments of learning, which a life of dissipation i 
and vulgarity might have obliterated. He was ' 
sent to the West-Indies, where he remained Some 
time, and when he returned to England, acted 
according to the dignity of his birth, and was 
chosen a member in two successive parliaments. 
His expences exceeding his income, he became 
involved in debt, quitted his native country, and 
commenced that wandering traveller he con- 
tinued to the time of his death. Having vi- 
sited most of the Eastern countries, he con- 
tracted a partiality for their manners. He 
drank little wine, a great deal ofcoflee ; Wore 
a long beard ; snioaked much ; and even whilst 
at Venice, he was habited in the Eastern stile. 
He sat cross-legged, in the Turkish fashion, 
through choice. With the Hebrew, the Ara- 
bic, the Chaldaic, and the Persian languages, 
he was as well acquainted as with his native 
■ tongue. He published several pieces : one on 
'* The rise and fall of the Roman Empire." 
another, " On exploration of the Causes of 
Earthquakes.*' He had great natural abilities, 
and an abundant portion of acquired know- 
ledge. 
MONTAGUE, (the Hon, William) was the 
• second son of Edward Richard, Viscount 
Hinchinbrooke, who was eldest son to Edwardi 
third Earl. of Sandwich. Having betajcen him- 
self to the sea-strvice, he was appointed a 
iieu tenant in the navy, under Captam Long. 
5 This 
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This gentleman observing in him a too gallant spi* 
rit^ which at times rose to an appearance rather 
romantic for a moderate and prudent man to 
display^ distinguished him, on all occasions, by 
the familiar, appellation of his dragon. He 
was successively promoted to be captain of the 
Mermaid, the Prince Edward, and the Bristol. 
Hitherto, he does not appear to have had any 
opportunity of manifesting that natural intre- 
pidity which all who knew him, admit him to 
have possessed ; but in the following year, he 
commanding the Bristol, as indeed he continued 
to do during the remainder of the war, he was 
present with Mr. Anson at the defeat and capture 
of De la Jonquire's squadron, and contributed all 
that was possible for him towards the glorious 
success then obtained. He afterwards, on the 
27th of February 17 47, captured a very valua- 
able French Register ship, having on board 
360,000 dollars, besides a valuable cargo df 
cochineal, cocoa, and other commodities. He 
was snatched from the service at a very early 
period of his life, on the 10th of February 1757. 
The whimsical eccentricities which pervaded 
the general conduct of this gentleman, procured 
him, both in and out of service, the familiar 
appellation of Mad.Moniague, Some of these 
anecdotes are almost too extravagant for belief, 
one or two of which we shall venture to relate : 
In coming up the channel, during the time 
he commanded the Bristol, he fell in with a 
very numerous fleet of outward-bound Dutch 
merchantmen. He fired at several, in order to 
compel them to bring to, a measure authorised 
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by custom and his general instnictions. Thi 
I)utch aided by a fair wind^ lioped by its as- 
sistance to escape the disagreeable delay of being ■ 
searched or overhauled, and held on their way. j 
Captain Montague pursued, but, on overtaking | 
them, took no other satisfaction than that of 
manning and sending out his two cutters, with 
a carpenter's mate in each, ordering them to 
cut off twelve of the ugliest heads they could 
find in the whole fleet, from among those with 
which they are accustomed to ornament the ex- 
tremity of their rudders. When those were 
brought on board, 'he caused them to be dis- 
posed on brackets round his cabin, contrasting 
them in the most ludicrous manner his vein 
of humour could invent, and writing under 
them the names of the Twelve Caesars. Ano- 
ther anecdote is, that being once at Lisbon, and 
having got into a night affray with the people on 
shore, he received in the scuffle, what is usually 
termed a black-eye. On the following day, pre- 
vious to his goiijg on shore, he compelled each 
of his boats crew to black, with cork, one 
of their eyes, so as to resemble a natural 
injury ; the starboard rowers the right eye, the 
larboard rowers the left, . and the cocKswain 
both; the whimsical effect may be easily con- 
ceived. When under the orders of Sir Edward 
Hawke, in 1755, he solicited permission to re- 
pair to town. The admiral informed him, that 
^' the complexion of affairs were so serious, that 
he could not grant him leave to go farther from 
his ship than his barge could carry him.** Mr. 
Mpntague is said to have Immediately repaired to 
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Portsmouth, where he gave orders for the con- 
struction of a carriage on trucks^ to be drawn 
with horses, on which he meant to row his 
barge; having previously stored it with 
provisions and necessaries requisite for three 
days, to proceed to London. Having lashed it 
to the carriage, the crew was instructed to imi* 
tate the action of rowing with the same solem- 
nity as if they had actually been coming into 
the harbour from Spithead. Sir Edward, it is 
said, received intelligence of his intention soon 
after the boat and its contents were landed, and 
immediately sent him his permission to proceed 
to London in whatever manner he thought pro- 
per. A variety of well authenticated anec- 
dotes equally ludicrous might be adduced, but 
the foregoing specimen may perhaps be deemed 
sufiicient. 

MONTAGUE (Mrs.) See the Article Monsey. 

MOSSOP, (Henry) a celebrated tragedian, was 
born in 1729. His father, a clergyman, was 
rector of Tuam, in the province of Connaught, 
in Ireland ; where he chiefly resided, univer- 
sally beloved. Young Mossop, as well as his 
father, was educated in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he pursued his studies with diligence 
and credit, arid at the regular time obtained 
his degrees. His first appearance on the stage 
was at Smock-alley, Thursday, November 28, 
1749, in the part of Zanga, which he played 
three successive nights, in which he displayed 
an astonishing degree of beautiful wildness ; 
and, at times, such extraordinary marks of ge- 
nius broke forth, as evidently indicated his f\i- 
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ture greatness. His next character was Rich- 
ard, after which he took occasion to quarrel 
with the manager, and went to London : He 
made his debut there in Richard, with distin- 
guished advantage. Mossop had a strong and 
harmonious voice, which could rise from the 
lowest note to the highest pitch of sound ; and 
was, indeed, one of the most comprehensive 
ever heard. He excelled most in parts of tur- 
bulence and rage, of regal tyranny, and senten- 
tious gravity, and though as an actor, he had ma- 
ny defects, Mossop was in London, after Gar- 
nck and Barry, the most applauded and valu- 
able actor. He continued acting with success 
in London, and sometimes in Dublin, till 1761, 
when he commenced manager of Smock-alleyi 
in opposition to Barry and Woodward, which 
ended in his ruin ; and though he could not 
wrest the sceptre from them, he paved the way 
for their destruction also. After much solici- 
tude, and various turns of fortune, finding him- 
self shut out both at Drury-lane and Covcnt- 
garden, he died at Chelsea of a broken heart, in 
. November 1773; having for some time been 
in want of the common necessaries of life. It 
is said he had but one halfpenny in his pos- ., 
session at his decease. Mr. Garrick proposed 
to bury him at his own expenc«; but Mr. 
Mossop's uncfe prevented that offer from taking 
place. Thus we may apply to poor Mossop, 
what was said of another unforunate geniasi 
Butler, ''He asked for bread, and he received 
a stone/' Mossop was remarkable for a pom- 
pous 
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pous gravity, even upon the most trifling occa- 
sions : he did not affect it, for it belonged to his 
nature ; and he was insensible to the ridicule his 
stiff solemnity frequenty inspired. When he was 
much embarrassed in his circumstances, the fre- 
quent conversations he was necessarily obliged 
to hold with the lawyers, had given to his lan- 
guage, a kind of legal twist. Mr. , having 

occasion to pay him a visit, was followed into the 
room by a strange dog, with which Mossop seem- 
ed to be much pleased, and when he understood 
that he was at liberty to keep him, he turned to 
his man, and said to him in his grave way,*' John, 
I desire you to retain that dog.*' One of his 
actors (Holycomb) having been arrested for 
debts, which the manager's tardiness had obliged 
him to contract, Mossop had applied to his friend 
the sheriff " for the loan of him for his business 
in the evening/' and promised, •' upon -his ho- 
nour that he would return him at night." When 
the man was out, however,. be., refused to go 
back. " Won't you (says Miii^p, stalking 
majestically towards' him ;) then Ifnow, fellow, 
ril forfeit you.** He was haughty, and much 
offended, at times, if a favour was offered him; 
often ridiculously so— -as in the case of a major 
now living, who at the time the circumstance 
happened, was devoted to the interest of the 
tragedian ; and, though Mossop was at that pe- 
riod in great distress, he wanted tofight his friend, 
only because he used to go to every door in the 
theatre, and pay at each, when he perceived 
the receipt of the house was inconsiderable* 
2 H% 
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He was particularly attached to various foods, 
according to the line of character he had to re- 
present. Broth for one ; roast pork for ty- 
rants; steaks for Measure for Measure ; boiled 
lamb for lovers ; pudding for Tancred, &c. 

MOZART, ( ) a celebrated musician, was 

born at Salsburgh, in 1756 — his father was a 
musician of considerable merit ; and observed, 
at a very early age, an extraordinary love of 
harmony in his son. For when only three years 
of age, he would sit and listen to his sister, as 
she practised on the harpsichord, w^th great 
attention, for a length of time. When she left 
it, he would endeavour to find ont the chords, 
and would express the greatest joy at his suc- 
cciff!. He soon acquired a variety of airs, and 
performed them in so charming a stile, that his 
father began to form the most agreeable ex- 
pectations of his future celebrity. Before he 
reached his sixth year, he had composed several 
sonatas for the harpsichord, although it is 
said he was unable to commit them to paper; 
which deficiency was supplied by his father. 
Morning, noon, and night, found him at his 
harpsichord, or- occasionally at the violin, on 
which, though self-taught, he made no mean 
progress. All his soul seemed absorbed in this 
delightful study. In the year 1762, when 
only six years old, he performed a concerto be- 
fore the elector at Munich, \\'hich astonished 
the whole court.' From hence his father carried 
him to Vienna, when he played before the em- 
peror, who, willing to try the child*s abilities 

further, 
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further, hinted that he could not play so well, 
ilhe did not constantly look at his fingers. The 
little fellow, fired at the insinuation, requested 
the keys might be concealed from his sighjt, and 
exerted himself with increased effect. In short, 
his execution and musi<; appeared so wonder- 
ful, that bis Imperial Majesty was beyond 
measure delighted, and bestowed on him an ap- 
pellation of the hide sorcerer. In 1763 he visited 
Paris, where he performed before the court, 
and was thought greater on the organ than on 
(he harpsichord. London, the centre of liberal 
patronage, heard his amazing powers, where he 
and his sister, performed to the most fashionable 
audiences. His present majety is said . to have 
been his auditor, when a hass was given him 
as a grcundi upon which Ire immediately raised 
the most exquisite melody. From London he 
passed into Holland and France, and from thence 
to his native place. After a year spent in study, 
and in the examination of the compositions of 
Emanuel Bach, Handel, and the old Italian mas- 
ters, he paid a second visit to Vienna in 1768 ; 
when he composed at the express desire of Jo- 
seph II. his first comic opera. La Pinta Semplice, 
which gained the unqualified applause of the 
best judges — about this time also he composed 
the music for the consecration of the church of 
Orphans, which he himself condutted. In 
1769, Mozart returned to Salzburgh, where he 
was appointed Maitre de Concert. Some time 
after he set off for Italy, the school of taste and 
enthusiam. Bologna admired and applauded 
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genius so unrivalled — and Florence extolled him 
to the skies. At Rome he wished to have 
taken a copy of the celebrated Miserere from 
the Pope's chapel, but this being refused, he 
examined it with a quick eye, and afterwards 
in his chamber wrote out the whole of the nu- 
merous parts from memory only ! The, Pope ^ 
bestowed on him the order of the GihSfiur,^nd 
Bologna complimented him with the title of 
Member and Master rf the Phil- Harmonic Acadcny* 
The probationary exercise for which honour^ a 
fugue for four voices, he wrote in half an hoar. 
He afterwards visited Naples. He generally 
wore a fine diamond ring When he performed 
in public. Some of the Neapohtan ladies ob- 
served to him, that hi« music must be the effect 
of magic, and that it lay in his ring. Taking 
that in the literal sense, which was meant only 
as a compliment, he immediately took off his 
ring, and soon convinced that the magic lay 
only ill his own unrivalled genius. In passing, 
on his return through Rome, the Pope presented 
him with a v^ry valuable crucifix. At Mihm 
he composed his opera of Mithririates, whicfi 
was much admired, and again went back to 
Salzburgh. In 177 l, he made a second excur- 
sion U) Paris, where, however, his stay *wa< 
short. In MI'S, he composed iMcio Sulla, by 
request, for the carnival. In I7S1, being now 
twenty-live years of age, he composed at the 
desire of the elector of Bavaria, the celebrated 
opera of Idomcmo, for the carnival of fiiat year 
also, which has merit enough in itself to havg 

rendwej 
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rendered the author illustrious. He was now 
invited to Vienna, where his merit soon out- 
shone the most brilliant of his rivals. The ra- 
pidity of his exquisite taste and feeling, were 
oeyond all praise. His compositions were cir- 
culated far and wide, and every where astonish- 
ed hy their originality, expression, and energy. 
His next work was L' Enlevement du Set ail. Dur- 
ing the composition of this opera, he married 
Alademoiselle Weber, a lady of great musical 
talents and genius: and to this circumstance 
has been attributed that peculiar tone of tender 
|>assion, for which this piece is so remarkable. 
The story of the Marriage of Figaro, which filled 
at this time most of the theatres, was converted 
into an < pcra, and comp6sed by Mozart^ at the 
instance of the emperor ; the songs of which 
were vociferated in the streets, the gardens, and 
the taverns, and it was performed at Prague 
during the greatest part of the winter. Here 
the manager of the theatre agreed with him for 
the composition o^ Don Giovanni, one of the most 
astonishing efforts of science and imagination^ 
fire and fueling. The overture to which, after 
having been from home till midnight, he com- 
posed in his chamber in a few hours, the very 
night before the first performance of that opera. 
The health of Mozart began rapidly to decline. 
However he was not idle ; for in the few last 
months of his life he composed those three great 
works, The Enchanted Flute, The Clemency of Titus, 
and The Requiem, Some have called these his 
chrf d^ceuvres, Nothing.ever had a greater run 

X 2 than 
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than the first of these. It was performed at Vi- 
enna one hundred nights in less than twelve 
months^ and on the hundredth night the theatre 
overflowed as much as on the first. The second 
was composed at the desire of the Bohemian 
states, for the coronation of Leopold, It was 
begun in his carriage on the road to Prague, 
and finished in eighteen days — The history of 
the last is singular — A stranger called on him, 
and requested he would compose as speedily as 
possible, a requiem for a catholic prince, in or- 
der to sooth his mind, and to prepare it for his 
approaching dissolution. Mozart demanded 
200 ducats, and the stranger, in order to pro- 
mote dispatch, deposited 400. The composer 
began the work, in the progress of which he felt 
his mind unusally. raised and agitated. . He em- 
ployed not only the day, but much of the night 
' in the composition of it, with which he seemed 
to be infatuated. He told his wife he was com- 
posing it for himself, and she prevailed upon 
him to give (ler the score, and endeavour to 
cheer his spirits. Upon his appearing more 
tranquil, she returned it, but he soon relapsed 
into despondency ; and having finished it on 
the day of his death, he again reminded her that 
he had previously informed her it would be com- 
posed for iiimself. Jn the year 1791, and in the 
S5th year of his age, just after he had received 
the appointment of Maestro di Capella, in the 
church of St. Peter, he departed this life; 
leaving the world to admire the brilliancy of his 
powers, and to lament the shortness of the pe- 
riod aiiotted to their display. 
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NASH, (Richard) commonly called Beau 
Nash, a singularly eccentric character, was 
born at Swansea, in South Wales, in 1674. 
He was educated at Caermarthen school, from 
whence he was sent to Jesus' College, Oxford, 
but was obliged to quit that seminary on ac- 
count of an intrigue. He then went into 
the army as an ensign, but soon becoming dis- 
gusted with that profession, he entered himself 
a student at the Temple, where he had the 
honour of conducting a pageant for King Wil- 
liam. His heart seemed an assemblage of the 
virtues which display an honest, benevolent 
mind, with the vices which spring from an ex- 
cess of good nature. He was happy in re- 
lieving the distressed, but wanted prudence in 
the application of his benefits. He had gene- 
rosity for the wretched in the highest degree, 
at a time when his creditors accused him of 
want of justice. He forgot the well-known 
golden maxim, '* Be just before you are gene- 
rous.*' About 1703, Bath became much fre- 
quented by persons ot distinction ; several learn- 
ed physicians having passed high encomiums 
on the salubrity of its waters. In 1704, Nash 
repaired to that city, which he contrived to 
make a still more fashionable place of resort, by 
instituting public amusements. He was chosen 
Master of the Ceremonies, a situation for which 
he was admirably qualified, and which he dis- 
charged with so much propriety that he was 
pronounced thiB father of the city. By his means, 
a noble hospital was erected there ; and in the 
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severe winter of 1739, his charities were incre- 
dible. His equipage was sumptuous, and he 
usually travelled in a post chariot, with six 
greys, with outriders, footmen, French-horiis, 
ancl every other appendage of extravagant pa- 
rade. How he became enabled to live in so 
much splendour, we cannot precisely determine. 
Bath swarmed with gamesters, and among this 
class, Nash was certainly to be numbered at the 
beginning ; with this difference, that he wanted 
the corrupt heart too commonly attending a life 
of expedients . for he was generous, humane, 
and honourable, though a gamester by profes- 
sion. Though in his youth he had been an 
universal gallant, when he came to his office at 
Bath, he relinquished his practice of betraying 
and seducing innocence, and commenced the 
guardian and protector of virtue. He not only 
defended the ladies from the insults of the gen- 
tlemen, but guarded them from the slander of 
each other. He endeavoured to render scandal 
odious, by marking it as the result of envy, ac- 
companied with folly. Though much addicted 
to gaming, he amassed no riches ; and was re- 
duced at last to such a state of poverty, that he 
wanted that relief which he had never refused 
to others. Incapable of giving or receiving 
pleasure, in the evening of his life, he became 
poor, old, and peevish : and, indeed, a variety 
of causes concurred to embitter his departing 
days. He died in 1761, sincerely regretted by 
the city, to which he had been so great a bene- 
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factor. His remains were interred in the Ab* 
bey church at Bath. 
NAYLOR, (James) an enthusiastic visionary, 
born in Yorkshire, in J 6 J 6, who was converted 
. to quakerism by the famous George Fox, in 
1632, As his features bore a near reserablapce 
to many of the picture.^ of Christ* it struck his 
imagination that he was transformed into Christ 
bimself. He presently assumed the character 
of the Messiah, and was acknowledged as such 
by his deluded followers. Accordingly we (ind 
him addressed, in 1636, hy the title of '* The 
everlasting son of righteousnes8> and prince of 
peace; the prophet of the most high God; 
nay, the only begotten son of God, out of Zion, 
whose nwther is a virgin, and whose birth is 
immortal." He set out ibr i3ristol attended by 
many of his adherents ; and when they came to 
tlje suburbs, some women Ixisied themselves in 
spieading scarfs and handkerchiefs in his way ; 
two other women also accompanied him, 
(one on each side of his horse) and the nu- 
merous aclors in the procession, sang aloud, 
•* Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Sabbaotli ; 
hozanna in the highest ; holy, holy, holy. Lord 
God of Israel." Such a mockery of our Sa- 
viour's entrance into Jerusalem, drew, the atten- 
tif>i> of the magistrates, by whom N.aylor was 
apprehended ; and, upon examination, blasphe- 
mously defending all that had passed in \\h per-, 
sonating Jesus Christ, he was commitred to pri- 
si>n, and six of his associates; soon after which 
they were all sent to London to the Parliament. 
By the house it was resolved, .'* Xb^t J^uj^s 
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Naylor is guilty of horrid blasphemy ; that he 
is a grand im poster, and a great seducer of the 
people." After this, sentence was passed, 
*' that he should be set on the pillory in Palace- 
yard for two hours ; be whipped by the hang- 
man, from Westminster to the Old Exchange, 
and there be set on the pillory for two hour's ; in 
each place wearing a hbtA, containing a de- 
scription of his crimes; his tongue to be bored 
through with a hot iron, and he to be branded 
'' le forehead with the letter B ; afterwards to 
be %ent ia Bristol, and conveyed through that 
city OR^horseback, with his face backward, and 
publicly whipped the next market day after he 
comes thither : that from thence he be com- 
mitted to prison in Bridewell, London, re- 
strained from thev society of all people, and to 
labour hard till he should be released by Parlia- 
ment; and during that time be debarred the 
use of pen, ink, and paper, and have no relief 
but what he earns from his daily labour." This 
whole sentence was put in execution ; his suf- 
ferings brought him to his senses, and with them 
to an exemplary degree of humility. Afler be- 
ing {confined about two years, on his release 
in 1 660, he set out for Yorkshire, but was rob- 
bed, and left bound on the road, near King's 
Rippon, in Huntingdonshire, and died a few 
days after. 
NERO, (Claudius Domitius Caesar) a 
Roman emperor, was the son of Caius Domi- 
tius, and of Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus. 
He succeededl Claudius, whom Agrippina mur- 
dered to facilitate his accession. His conduct 
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at the beginning of his reign was so much ap- 
proved tliat it made him popular ; but this fair 
appearance was of short duration. The base* 
ness of his disposition was speedily manifested ; 
he committed a serie.sof cruelties and profliga- 
cies unparalleled in the history of mankind. He 
not only murdered his own mother, and his tu- 
tor Seneca ; but a vast number of other persons. 
He turned actor on the Roman Stage, and 
wrestled at the Olympic games. He publicly 
committed the most detestable crimes ; and 
having caused Rome to be set on fire, beheld 
the spectacle from a high tower with delight, 
playing on his lyre by way of exultation. Se- 
veral conspiracies were formed against him, none 
of which succeeded but that of Galba. At 
length, expecting to fall into the hands of the 
people, he slew himself in despair, A. D. 68, 
and of his age 32. 
OATES, (Titus) one of the most infamous of 
mankind, was born about 1619, and bred an 
anabaptist; but he afterwards conformed and 
entered into orders. He became chaplain of a 
man of war ; but was dismissed witli every token 
of infamy. His story is related in every historjr 
of England, under the reigns of Charles H. and 
James II. we shall therefore only mention here, 
tliat, for the pretended discoxeries which he 
made in the reign of Charles II. he obtained a 
pension of 12001. a year, and apartments in 
Whitehall. Being convicted of perjury in the 
reign of Jamts II. he was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 2000 marks, to be stripped of his canoni- 
cals. 
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cals, to be wtiipped twice in three da}'s by the 
common hangman, to stand in the pillory, and 
to be imprisoned for life. He died in 1705. 

O'BURNE, (James) a famous ventriloquist, was 
a native of Ireland, though he resided many 
years in England. He delighted in an itine- 
rant life, and playing a number of extraordinary 
pranks, which the peculiar faculty he po<^ae«sed 
enabled him to do. As a specimen of his ability 
as a ventriloquist, we shall only mention a sin- 
gle instance. Meeting a farmer's servant on 
the highway, driving a waggon laden with 
trusses of hay, he so exactly imitated the cries 
of a child, which seemed to proceed from the 
middle of the hay, that the astonished country- 
mao stood aghast ; and the noise being several 
times repeated, 0*Burne prevailed upon the 
driver to unload the waggon, and tendered 
his service in assisting him. While they were 
thus employed, the cries became louder and 
more pitiable ; nor was the delusion discovered 
by the affrighted countryman, till the hay was 
all taken out : when the ventriloquist, afier in- 
dulging himself in an outrageous laugh, left him 
to reload his team. 

OLDCASTLE, (Sir John) called the good Lord 
Cobham, was born in the reign of Edward IIL 
He became a peer by marrying the heiress of 
Lord Cobham, and spared neither labour or 
expence in circulating the works of WicklifFe. 
He was one of the leaders in the reforming 
party, who drew up a number of articles against 
the corruptions which then prevailed among 
churchmQn, and denied the spiritual dominion 
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of the pope. In the reign of Henry IV. he 
commanded an English army in France, and 
compelled the Duke of Orleans to raise the 
siege of Parish In the reign of Henry V. he 
was accused of heresy, and commilled to the 
Tower, from whence he made his escape into 
Wales; where he was discovered and convicted. 
He was afterwards brought to London, and 
hung in chains alive on a gallows, a fire being 
placed under him, by which he was burnt to 
death. He wrote twelve conclusions addressed 
to the parliament of England. 

OLIVER, (John) the eccentric miller of High- 
Down-Hill, iu Sussex, was born in 1710, and 
died in 1793, aged 83. His remains vv'ere in- 
terred near hjs mill, in a tomb he had caused 
to be erected for that purpose, near thirty years 
before, the ground having been previously con- 
secrated. His cofiin, which he had for many 
year> kept under his bed, was painted white ; 
and the body, which was borne by eight men, 
cloathcd in thxC same colour. A girl, about the 
age of twelve years read the funeral service ; 
and allerwards, on the tc^mb, delivered a ser- 
mon on the occasion, from Micah, c. vii. v, 8, 9, 
before at least, '2,000 auditors, whom curiosity 
had led to this extraordinary funeral. 

OTWAY, (Thomas) an eminent dramatic wri- 
ter, was born at Trotting, in Sussex, in 1651, 
and educated in Winchesler-schogl^ from 
whence he removed to Christchurcli College, 
Oxford, where he was entered a commoner, in 
1669. But, leaving the University without 
any degree, he repaired to London, and com- 
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menced actor and writer for the stage, in order 
to obtain a support. After some time, theEari 
of Plymouth became his patron, and gave him 
a cornetcy in a regiment destined for Flanders. 
He went thither, but soon returned disgusted 
with a military life. Being in very indigent 
circumstances, he was again obliged to take up 
his pen for a sustenance, and continued wri- 
ting plays and poems till his death, which hap- 
pened April, 14- 16S5. The manner of his death, 
according to Dr. Johnson, was as follows. Hav- 
ing been compelled b) his necessities to con- 
tract debts, and hunted by the terriers of the 
law, he retired to a public house on Tower-hill, 
where he died in consequeuce of swallowing 
greedily, after long fasting, a piece of new 
bread, which charity had supplied. Otway 
excelled in touching the tender passions in tra- 
gedy. His two pieces of " The Orphan,** and 
*' Venice Preserved," were never, surpassed in 
this respect. He wrote ten dramatic pieces, 
and several miscellaneous poems. His works 
are contained in ',i vols. 12mo. 
OVIDIUS, (Publics Nason) an elegant Latin 
poet, and one of the finest of the Augustan age, 
was born at Sulmo; and being intended for tne 
bar, was sent to Rome for instruction, but af- 
terwards removed to Athens, He was ex- 
tremely amorous in his youth, and delighted in 
making conquests in the way of gallantry. He 
taught the art of loving and being beloved; 
reducing into a system a most pernicious sci- 
ence, of which nature gives us but too many 
Icssom. His progte^s^xw Ciloc\uence was great, 
but his father's vV^w^ >wQii^ ^\%^Y^ws\\r4»% 
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the son preferred Pa'rnassus to the bar. Ovid 
found leisure from his gallantries, to indulge 
his passion for poetry, and wrote several works, 
the last of which, before his banishment, was 
" The Metamorphoses,'* vyliich is in many re- 
spects his finest work. Hef became the favour- 
ite of Augustus, who at length banished him. 
but for what cause is a matter of conjecture : 
It has been said, that it was occasioned by some 
indiscretidn in his conduct, or by an accidental 
discovery of somfe secret transactions at court. 
Others say, that it was for an amour which 
he had with Augustus's wife Leyia ; others 
again assert, that it was because Ovid discovered 
that emperor's criminal intercourse with his 
own- daughter Julia. He was, however, ba- 
nished at the age of fifty years, to Tomi, a town 
in Pontus, situated on the Black Sea. In his 
exile, Ovid shewed great weakness, and the 
complaints which are to be found in his writings 
are ridiculous. He died in exile, A.D.I 7, 
and in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He wrote 
an infinite number of verses in his exile; of 
which remain his " Tristium'* and " Epistles ex 
Ponto " Clofanaus says, Ovid was so excel- 
lently skilled in the Latin tongue, that if the 
Roman language was utterly lost, and nothing 
left but his works, they alone would be sufficient 
a retrieve it. Though his indelicacies arq 
great, Ovid will ever continue to charm by his 
sweetness and elegance. The editions of his 
works are numerous. 

Y PAGET, 
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PAGET, (William, Lord) the first peer of this 
name> though only the son of a serjeant at mace, 
successively acquired great honours and emo- 
luments. He obtained the ^clerkship of the 
signet, of the council, of the privy-seal, and last- 
ly, of the parliament for life. Henry VIII. sent i 
him ambassador to France, knighted him on J 
his return, and appointed him one of his princi- [ 
pal secretaries of state ; he also chose him ibr one 
of his executors; and, on his demise, he became a 
privy counsellor to Edward VI. by whom he was 
sent ambassador to the emperor Charles V. to 
demand succours against the Scotch and French. 
On his return, he was created Lord Paget j 
but in the following year he was accused of 
designing the murder of some noblepen, and 
selling the king's lands without authority. On 
this charge, he was committed to the Tower, 
and after trial was sentenced to be fined, to 
have his garter stripped off, and to resign all 
his offices. 
PARR, (Thomas) a man remarkable for his 
longevity, having lived in the reign often so- 
vereigns. He was born in Winlii^ton, Shrop- 
shire, and lived to the surprising age of io*i 
years, and nine months. He married his 
second wife, Catherine Milton, when he was 
120 years of age, had a child by her, and died 
in 1635. Being brought up to London, to 
' gratify the curiosity of Charles I. the change of 
air, and drinking wine, hastened his death. 
Afler he was married to his second wife, he 
employed himself in threshing, and other -ap- 
propriate labours iu husbandry. 

PENN 
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PENN, (William) an illustrious person among 
the quakers, and founder and legislator of the 
colony of Pennsylvania, in North-America, was 
born in London, in 1664-. He was put to 
school at Chigwell in Essex, from whence he 
was removed to Tower-hill, and afterwards 
committed to the care of a private tutor. A 
quaker, named Thomas Loe, is said to have 
confirmed him in his design of uniting with 
that sect. He was, with many other persons, 
taken out of a meeting-house at Cork, and im- 
prisoned : and this rash persecution of persons 
for mere difference of opinion, strengthened 
his aflfectlon and ties of union with them. His 
father, however, was offended with him, though 
he obtained his release. Soon after this, the 
son v^as committed to the Tower, on account of 
a book he had written ; and during his seven 
months confinement there, he wrote his famous 
** No Cross, no Crown.'* By his energetic 
endeavours as a champion in the cause of his 
oppressed brethren, he obtained an order for 
the release of all who were in prison. In the 
following year, by a clau-^e in the conventicle 
act, he was a thirl time imprisom'd and tried 
at the Old Bailey, for preaching to a seditious 
assembly. He pleaded his own cause, with 
great ability, and was acqu tted ; but the jury 
were fined, and he wa-? detained in prison. He 
obtained his own and their release, perhaps by 
the interest of his father; for the quakers deem 
the payment . of a fine, an acknowledgment 
of guilt. Though for a time, his father did not 
entirely approve of his proceedings, he became 
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perfectly reconciled to him before his death, 
which happened in 1 670 ; for he thus addressed 
him — *' Son William, let nothing in this world, 
tempt you to wrong your conscience ; I charge 
you do nothing against your conscience. So 
will you keep peace at home, which will be 
a feast to you in a day of trouble/' WilUam 
had a controversy with Muggleton, the founder 
of a sect called Muggletonians ; and a public 
dispute with the famous Richard Baxter. He 
lived many years at Werminghurst, in Sussex, 
on an estate which came by his wife Gulielma j 
Maria Springett^ whose father had been killed 
at the battle of Bamber, in the civil wars. 
From this residence he went, in company with 
George Fox, and Robert Barclay, on a mission 
to Holland and Germany. In 1 68 1 , Charles II. 
in consideration of the services of Sir William 
Penn, his father, and of sundry debts due to 
him from the crown at the time of his disease, 
granted Mr, Penn and his heirs, by letters pa- 
tent, the province lying on the west-side of 
the river Deleware, in North-America, and 
made them absolute proprietors and governors 
of that country. The name was also changed 
in honour of Penn, from the New->letherlands, 
to Pennsylvania ; it having been a jy/iw, or 
country overgrown with woods. Being pos- 
sessed of this absolute government, he pubHshed 
'' A Brief Account of the Province of Pensylva- 
nia/' proposing also, an easy purchase of lands 
and good terms of settlement to such as were 
inclined to remove thither. His character con- 
tributed greatly to settle this new colony ; and 
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his friendly pacific manner of treating the In- 
dians, created esteem for him on fheir parts. 
He died in 17 1 8, at Jordans, near Boa. onsfield, 
of the effects of three apop ectic fits. He left 
considerable property behind him, having in- 
herited 1 5001. a year from his father. 
PHALARIS, the famous tyrant of Agngentura, 
a Cretan by birth, who gave early indications 
of cruelty and ambition. Ancient writers have 
never mentioned him, but in terms of abhor- 
rence. When a very young man, he interfered 
with affairs of government, and aimed at^ em- 
pire ; on which account he was banished by 
the Cretans. He fled to Agrigentum, in Sicily, 
where, by the display of eminent talents and 
accomplishments, he became a favourite with 
the people, and at length obtained the sove- 
reignty by stratagem. Sometimes, however, he 
had an eye to justice, even in the perpetration 
of his cruellies, as will appear from the follow- 
ing narrative. Perillus, an ingenious artist at 
Athens, presented him with a brazen bull, 
which had an opening in his side, so that men 
might be admitted into his body,, and then 
by making a fire under the belly, their agonies, 
while roasting, would be expressed like the 
roaring of the animal it represented, so curi- 
ously was the throat constructed. The tyrant 
was pleased with the conttivance, and admired 
the workmanship of the bull ; but asked the 
maker of it, whether he had ever tried it ? 
" No," replied Perillus. *' Then (said the ty- 
rant) it is but reasonable you should make 
the first experiment upon your own work;"' 
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and ordered him immediately to be put into it. 
The people of Agrigentum, it is said, arose and 
put the tyrant to the same death which he 
inflicted on Perillus, B.C. 552. Ovid goes 
farther, and says, that his tongue was first cut 
out ; and that he was then put into his bull to 
perish by the same slow fire, with which. so 
many had perished before him. Others in- 
form us, that he was stoned ; but all agree that 
his death was violent. He reigned, according 
to Eusebius, 28 years; others say, 16. 

PHILIPS, (John) an eminent English poet, bora 
in \6T6, at Bampton, in Oxfordshire, and edu- 
cated at Christchurch, Oxford. The first poem 
which distinguished him was "The Splendid 
Shilling," which in the Tatler, is stiled " the 
finest burlesque poem in the English language/' 
His next poem was " Blenheim,^* written on 
the victory obtained there by the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in 1704-. His third, was entitled 
" Cyder," which is founded on the model of 
Virgil's Georgics, and is a very excellent piece 
of its kind. He was remarkably fond of smoking 
tobacco ; and one of his biographers remarks, 
that " in all his poems, except Blenheim, he 
has found an opportunity to celebrate its fume." 

PILKINGTON, (L^titia) a poetical lady, the 
daughter of Dr. VanLewin, a physician ol Dub- 
lin, was born in 1 7 1 2. Her husband was a wit, 
whose love for her after marriage was changed 

. into hatred. This pair were at length sepa- 
rated, and she gives in her " Memoirs," an ac- 

• count of the cause of that separation ; which, 

. she SBys, was nothing mone than her indMcrttio^t 
.'; .i. V L in 
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in permitting a gentleman to be found in her 
chamber, at two o'clock in the .morning ! ad- 
ding, that '* Lovers of learning will pardon it, 
when they are told, that it was the attractive 
charms of a new book which the owner would 
not lendy witliout staying till it was read through J^ 
PIVETT, (Christopher) an excellent carver 
and gilder in York, was bom in the year 1703, 
and died in 1796, aged 93 years. He was for- 
merly in the retiuue of his Royal Highness Wil- 
liam Duke of Cumberland : he fought under the 
Earl of Stair at the battle of Dettingen, and 
under the Duke of Cumberland in the battle of 
Fontenoy ; was at the siege of Carlisle, and at the 
battle of CuJloden. He went to York the latter 
end of the year 17 46. His habitation having 
been burnt down, he took the singular resolution 
of not lyin^ in a bed, which he had not done for 
the last thirty-eight years of his life. He used 
to sleep upon the floor, or upon a chair, or 
chairs, with his cloaths on. During the whole 
of this period he lived alone; cooked his victu- 
als ; and seldom admitted any person into his 
habitation, carefully concealing the place of his 
birth, or to whom he was related. It is sup- 
posed he Was born in or near London, and that 
his relations reside there. He appeared to have 
had a liberal education ; and was fond of hav- 
ing receipts for money in tlie name of Sir Chris'^ 
tohher Pmtt» He was also remarkable for many 
singularities. Among other uncommon articles 
which composed the furniture of hi$ apartment, 
were a human skull, and ^oni^ ok) swords and 
• ■ ■. .i .:. ^ ■.'.. \:'r ,-..:, >rmour 
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armour, on which he set great value. He re- 
tained his faculties to the last; declined being 
indulged with a bed, or even a mattrass, and re- 
fused all medical assistance. He was an inge- 
nious artist, and an honest man. 
POPE, (Benjamin). This gentleman Was nearly 
as rtmarkablca character as that of Mr. EKves, 
of usurious and penurious memory. He was 
originally a tanner in Southwark, and dealt so ex- 
tensi\ ely in this branch, thai his slock in trade 
wa^, for many years, supposed to be worth sixty 
or seventy thousand pounds. He had'beenlon^ 
in bu'iine^s, and was reputed to be worth a 
Jilunib, He at length became a money-lender, 
and launched into discounting. and buying an- 
nuities, &CC. He was not, however* so suc- 
cessful in this branch of business as he had been 
in his former dealings ; for the name of Popi, 
the Usurer, frequently appears in the proceed- 
ings of our courts of law, when the venerable 
sages on the bench thought very. differently from 
Mr. Pope, in their opinion of his practices in this 
line of business. The most remarkable, and the 
last instance of ihis sort was, whe« he was cast in 
10,000!. damages for some usurious or illegal 
prac:ices, in some money transactions with Sir 
Alexander Leith. This was generally thought 
a severe sentence, and, perhaps, the well- 
);nown character of the man contributed not a 
little towards it. Mr. Pope hinwelf thought it 
80 < ppressive and unjust, that he complained of 
it without ceasing, and even printed a case, 
setting forth the particulars of his grievance. 
To be even with his plaintiffi Mr. Pope went 

abroad 
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abroad to France> with all his effects and pro- 
perty ; where a man of his advanced age, am- 
ple fortune, without any family but his wife, 
who was a most worthy woman, might cer- 
tainly have lived very comfortably; but Mr. 
Pope abroad, was removed from his friends and 
customers; and his money being idle, which^ 
was always considered by him as a great misfor- 
tune, he resolved to return home, and to shew 
his resentment to his oppressors, he preferred a 
prison, to the payment of the money. This he 
performed most heroically, and actually suffered 
confinement for eleven years and a quarter. He 
died in the fleet prison in July 1794-, in the 
€7th year of his age. Mr. Pope, at one time, 
migbihave got his liberty for a thousand pounds, 
but he remained inflexible, and said, that would 
be acknowledging the justness of their debt, 
sooner than do which, he would forfeit hi^ life ; 
and he resolutely kept his word. Mr. Pope, 
in prison, had many opportunities of indulging 
those propensities he had ever been remark- 
able for; he looked always at the pint-pot of 
smaU-beer, before he paid for it, to see that it 
was full : for this he was in some degree excusa- 
ble, as the pint generally la^ed him two days, 
water being his constant beverage. He has 
indeed been known to drink a little strong beer, 
with some of his fellow prisoners at their apart- 
ments but this was very rarely practised, and he 
never ordered any for himself. He purchased 
his three-farthing candle by weight, and chose 
the heaviest qf six, eight, or ten for his money. 
During the whole of this time (upwards of eleven 

years) 
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years) he never had a joint of meat on his tabic ; 
a four-penny plate ol meat from a cook's shop, 
was liis greatest luxury, and that generally 
served him for two meals. But his family, 
though living at a distance, frequently sent him 
a cumlortable and pioper supply ; and on the>e 
occasions, Mr. Pope, sometimes, gave some 
leavings to his eriand-girl,'or some distressed 
objt^ct. It must indeed, be admitted, that Mr. 
Pope*, upon some occasions, sometimes so for 
departed from himself, as to be liberal. Vihen 
young in trade, he gave away upwards of a stone 
of meat every week, among his workmen and 
pc^)r neighbours ; and this practice he never 1 
discontinued, not even when he was every day ] 
weighing his candle, or looking after the 
me'a ure of jiis small-beer. In money tran- 
8a(*tions he suffered great frauds and impositions 
in prison ; as he had not that scope of customers 
in hfs confined state, and always endeavoured to 
make the most of his money, he was more easily 
imposed upon. By such means, he is supposed 
to have lost more money than would have paid 
his whole damages and costs. 
POPE, (Alexander) a celebrated English poet, 
born in London, in 16'88, was descended from 
an ancient catholic family. His aunt taught 
him to read when he was a child, and he 
learned to write from copying only. A pro- 
pensity to versification displayed itsdfinhim as 
soon as he had read Dryden, whom he preferred 
to the otlier poets. He informs us himself, 
that, in his fir t scribblings, I he waters of He- 
licon overpowered iiis young brains : he sw)n 

how* 
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however, grew steady, and attracted general 
admiration. At the age of twelve he retired 
with his parents to Binfield, in Windsor Forest, 
and there became acquainted with the writings 
of Spencer and Waller. His '* Pastorals/' begun 
in 170^, first introduced him to the Wits of the 
day, among whom were Wycherly and Walsh. 
It was from the advice of the latter, that he was 
enabled to excel all his predecessors in cor- 
rectness. The same year he began his "Wind- 
sor Forest/' which added to his growing fame ; 
but his *' Essay on Criticism," justly deemed a 
rnasterpiece^in the art, extended it far and hear. 
The admirable pieces above-mentioned sufK- 
ciently established his judgment as a poet.;, and 
"The Rape of the Lock," equally proved the 
extent of his fancy, and the power of his crea^ 
tive imagination, by an admirable display of 
poetical talents. In 1713, he issued proposals 
for a translation of *' Homer's Iliad," the sub- 
scriptions for which amounted to 6,000l. be- 
sides I, '2001. which he received of Linlot lor 
the copy. He now purchased a house at 
Twickenham, whither he retired with his fa- 
ther and mother, and in 1717, published a collec- 
tion of all those things that he had. printed sepa- 
rately. He proceeded to give a new edition 
of " Shakespeare," which, being published in 
1721, discovered that he had consulted his for- 
tune more than his fame by that undertaking* 
Assisted by Bro me and Fenton he under- 
took the "Odyssey;'' and in 1725, jointly 
with Swift and Arouthnot, printed some vo- 
lumes of " Miscellanies." In 17 27 > Vvv^ ** \^>\w- 
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ciad'* appeared in Ireland, and the next year 
in England, with notes by Swift, under the 
name of Scriblerus. In 1729, appeared bis 
*' Essay on Man," an ethical poem, the philoso* 
phy of which was furnished by his friend Lord 
Bolingbroke. After this he published f* Satires,* 
which he continued till 1739. He died in 1744. 
The following particulars relative to the tran- . 
slation of the Odyssey, seem necessary to be 
noticed. When the success of the Iliad gave 
encouragement to a version of the Odyssey, 
Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton and 
Broome to his assistance ; and taking only half 
the work upon himself, divided the other half 
between his partners, giving four books to Fen- 
ton, and eight to Broome. To the ' lot of 
Broome fell the 2d. 6th. 8th. 11th. 12th. 16th. 
18th. and 23d. together with the batden of 
writing all the notes. The price at which 
Pope purchased this assistance, was 3001. paid 
to Fenton, and 500l. to Broome ; with as many 
copies as he wanted for his frjends, which 
amounted to lOOl. more. Mr. Pope did not, 
in his ^ast hours, choose to be attended by the 
catli<(>lic priest, recommended by Mr. Hooke to . 
coni^ to him, till he knew Lord Boling- 
brok^ had quitted his house. Mr. Pope died 
as he was receiving extreme unction. It is 
probable, from his not having sufficiently at- 
tended to his religious faith and principles, that 
lie was almost in th6 state of tnat French no- 
bleman, mentioned in a French miscellanv, 
ca/ ed Ana^ who, at the requisition of his wife, 
sQui for apu<e^t*» «xv^ vt'WkXbi^ ^dest asked 
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him whether he beh'eved such and such parti- 
cular article, he turned to his wife, and said, *' My 
dear, should 1 believe that ?" Mr. Pope, indeedL 
in one of his letters to Atterbury, the bishop oF 
Rochester, talking of his reading books of con- 
troversy on religious subjects, says, " At the age 
*' of seventeen I warmed my head with them, 
** and the consequence was, that I found my- 
*' self a protestant and a papist by turns, accord- 
" ing to the last book I read."—'' This," adds 
Bishop Warburton, " is an admirable picture of 
*' every reader busied in religious controversy, 
*' without possessing the principles in which a 
*' right judgment of the merits in question is to 
" be found." 
POWELL, (Foster) a celebrated English pe- 
destrian, whose extraordinary feats of walking 
almost exceed credibility His travels on foot 
between London and York were the occasion of 
very large sums being won and lost. He cer- 
tainly had many opportunities of appropriating 
to himself the advantages which have been gain* 
ed by those acquainted with his astonishing 
power and resolution, yet he himself was gene* 
rally in very low circumstances, and died in 
indigence April 15, 1793. The remains of this 
extraordinary pedestrian were interred in St« 
Paul's church-yard, agreeable to his own re* 
quest. The funeral was characteristically %> 
walking one, from New Inn through Fleet Street^ 
and up Ludgate Hill. The followers were 
twenty on foot, in black gowns, and afler them 
came three mourning coaches. He was buried 
nearly under the only tree in the church-yard.--* - 

Z ^i^ 
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His age, as inscribed upon his coffin^ was fifty- 
nine. 
PRATT, (Edward). The hero of these memoirs 
was an officer in the service of the East India com- 
pany, and half brother to a late venerable and il- 
lustrious peer of the same name. This singular 
character is introduced as a remarkable instance 
of unconquerable taciturnity, and lenacious accu- 
racy of memory. Though- by no means an ava- 
ricious man, he^always preferred the upper fioor 
of a house for his residence, on account of its 
tranquillity; and regularly, while on shore, dined 
in a room by himself at a tavern, where he daily 
drank a solitary bottle of wine, without intoxica- 
tion. He seldom was heard to speak, but no 
circumstance, however urgent, could prevail on 
him to break silence at whist, the favourite amuse^ 
ment, or rather occupation, of his life ^ and, at 
the conclusion of each rubber, he could correctly 
call over the cards in the exact order in which 
they were played, and enumerate various in- 
stances of error or dexterity in his associates, 
with practical remarks. But taciturnity \v»s the 
favourite, the habitual, or the affected pleftsore 
of his life: he chose to forego many little satis- 
factions and comforts, rather than be at the trou- 
ble, of asking for them. The endearing chit- 
chat of friendship or affection, the familiar small 
talk of domestic life, the livel v intercourse and 
spirited conversation of polished circles^ which 
the sons of solitude sometimes relilh, be sedu- 
lously avoided. In his voyages to the ^st, he 
often doubled the Cape without opening his Ups. 
On Si certain occasion, the ship had beea detain- 
ed 
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ed by a long and troublesome calm, more dis- 
tressing to a British sailor than a tempestuous 
sea. The anxious and dispirited crew were at 
last revived by the wished-for breeze springing. 
up; a shabby seaman at last proclaimed the 
welcome tidings of land from the top-mast.— 
Wliile the officers and ship's company were con- 
gratulating each (Kher on the approaching com- 
forts of /^rr^^vw^, the features of Mr. Pratt were 
observed somewhat to alter, and unbend. " I 
" knew, said he, you would enjoy the sight of 
" land ; I saw it an hour before the careless rag- 
*' gamuffin aloft.'' — And these were the first, the 
last, and the only words he uttered during the 
voyage. This unsocial and reserved behaviour 
probably originated from ill-treatment on his 
first voyage, a hasty unfavourable opinion of his 
associates, the boisterousness of the waves, or 
an ill-founded and ungenerous prejudice, in 
■which he was supported by a learned writer.— 
** I prefer a prison to a ship,*' said Dr. Johnson, 
^' for you'haVe always more room, and generally 
** better company.^ This illiberal sarcasm^ 
from a man who knew and taught better things, 
seems highly reprehensible. 
lENTICE, (Harry) the first who introduced 
the culture of potatoes into this country, was 
born in 1703. In 1784., he sunk 1401. with the 
managers of ihe Cannongatc poor-house, for a 
weekly subsistence of seven shillings, and has 
iince made several small donations to that charity. 
His coffin, for which he paid two guineas, with 
the year of his birth on it, had hung nine years in 
his house ; and he had the undertaker's written 

z 2 obli^« 
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obligation to screw him down with his own hands 
gratis. The managers were bound to bury him 
w th a hearse and four coaches at Restalrig. 

FRICE^ (Charles) alias the social monster^ was 

descended from a salesman in Mon- 

mouth-street. The father, presaging perhaps 
that his son Charles was designed to make a con- 
spicuous figure in the world, placed him under 
the tuition of a French teacher. But, at that earlj 
period, he gave many proofs of those great talents 
which afterwards rendered him so eminent; 
for, stealing a strip of old gold lace from the 
shop, he artfully dressed himself in his brother's 
cloaths, and sold it to a Jew ; in consequence of 
which, the robbery was afterwards fixed on the 
innocent youth, for which he suffered a severe 
flagellation. We cannot^ however, progressive- 
ly give a detail of all the villainies which are 
placed to the account of our hero, as some are 
3K3it perfectly ascertained, and others are not 
sufficiently interesting. At the age of twenty- 
five, he^d been a barker in Monmouth-street : 
servant to a hatter and hosier in St. James's 
street; clerk to a city merchant, of extensive 
foreign connections ; and engaged in the same 
capacity to a diamond merchant in Arosterdani» 
whose daughter he debauched ; and, lastlvt ma- 
nager to the gentleman who conducted his Ma- 
jesty's small beer brewery at Weovil, in Hamp- 
shire. At intervals, this great man soinetimes en- 
gaged in lottery offices, and at others in adver- 
tising for wives vyith such and such fortunes, 
qualifications, &c. and thus obtaining considera* 

' Ue sums from unthinking youth, to procure them 

what 
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wliat never existed but in idea. But this hero's 
grand and most successful sclieme was to appear 
in different characters to one person, by which 
means the injured party, more than once, em- 
ployed Mr. Price to detect Mr. Patch, for in this 
latter habit he generally placed a black patch 
over one of his eyes. Thus disguised, he is said 
to have actually received money from the bank 
directors, in order to discover himself. Having, 
under the name of Wilmoi, paid Mr. Spilsbury for 
some medicines (and received the change) with 
a forged note, that gentleman one day related the 
circumstance at the Percy coffee-house, in the 
presence of the culprit, who kept frequently cry- 
mg out " Lack-a-day ! Good God I who could 
'* conceive such knavery could exist ! What, 
" did the Bank refuse payment. Sir ?'' " O yes*' 
said Mr Spilsbury, *' and yet the bills were so 
*' inimitably weft done^ that the nicest judges 
" could not distinguish them !** '* Good Gcxi ! 
*' lack-a-day," said Price, *' he must Tiave been 
** an ingenious villain! What a complete old 
*' scoundrel l** Pricis had often been at the 
shop of a Mr. Roberts, grocer, in Oxford-street. 
Here he now and then bought » few articles, 
and took many opportunities of shewing his im* 
portance* One day he called there in a hackney 
coach, disguised as an old man, and bought some 
few things. In a day or two afterwards he re- 
peated his visit ; and on a third day, when he 
Knew Mr. Roberts was from home, he went 
again, with his face so painted that he seemed 
diseased with the yellow jaundice. The shop- 
man, to whom he enumerated his complaints, 

z S gave 
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gave liim a prescription for that disorder, such as 
had cured his father of it. Price gladly accepted 
of the receipt, promising that if it succeeded, he 
would very liberally reward him for his civility. 
In a few days, he called again, when he appear- 
ed perfectly free from the ccgnplaint, and ac- 
knowledged his great obligations to the shop- 
man, to whom, after he had expatiated on his 
affluent circumstances, the short time he had to 
live in the world, and the few relations he had 
to leave any thing to, he made a present of a 
ten pound bank note. The reader need not be 
told it was a counterfeit one ; but, at the same 
time, he said, that he wanted cash for another, 
which was a fifty pound note, and the obliging 
shopman got change for it of an opposite neigh- 
bour. The next day, in Mr. Roberts's absence, 
he called again, and entreated the lad to get five 
other fifty pound notes changed for small ones ; 
who^ telling him his master was not in the way, 
Price begged he would take them to his master's 
banker, and there get them changed* This re- 
quest the servant complied with. The bankers, 
' Harley, Burchall, and Co. complied with Mr. 
Roberts's supposed request, changed them with- 
out suspicion, and small notes were that day 
given for them to Mr. Price. Having found out 
a fit object to practise his deceptions on in the 
person of Mr. E. who was' an eminent merchant 
in the city ; and having traced his connections 
9,t Amsterdam, even to the obtaining a letter 
' which came from a merchant there to Mr. E. he 
He began his attack on that gentleman as follows: 
accosted him on the Change in another disguised 
S cha- 
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cJiaracter^ and told him^ that he had received a 
letter from a correspondent of their's at Amfter- 
dam, whose name he mentioned, which inform- 
ed him that a person of the name of Trevors, 
who frequented the 'Change, had defrauded the 
Dutch merchant out of one thousand pounds, 
and that the latter requested Mr. E/s assistance 
in the recovery of the whole, or any part of it 
he could get. Having thus opened the business, 
he then produced the letter to Mr. E. who hav- 
ing read it, did not entertain the least suspicion 
but it was the hand-wrifing of his Amsterdam 
correspondent: he therefore offered his assist- 
ance most readily, in any plan that might bo 
pursued to favour his Dutch friend. After thus 
paving the way, he began to advise Mr. E. how 
to manage the matter. *' To-morrow,^' said 
Price, '* Trevor* will most likely be upon 
*' 'Change ; he always frequents the Dutch 
** walk, and is dressed in a red surtout, with a 
*' white wig; he has also square-toed shoes, 
*' and very small buckles. Your best way will 
*' be to accost him, get into a conversation with 
" him, introduce the mercantile affairs of Am- 
" sterdam, and, by. pretending that he can be 
" of service to you, invite him home to dinner. 
*' You may then mention the business, shew 
*' him the letter, and inform him, that unless he 
" refunds the whole, or part of the money, im- 
mediately, you will expose the matter to the 
merchants. By such a step, you may, pro- 
bably, procure a return of the greater part of 
" the property, as he is rich, and has always 
'* cash or notes about him, and will rather pay 
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'* than be exposed.** Mr. E. highly approred 
of this plan, and was very much pleased with an 
opportunity of doing, as he thought, such an es« 
sential service to his Dutch friend. The next day 
appeared our hero on the Dutch walk, and in the 
dress he had so minutely described the day be- 
fore. Mr. £. followed the advice he had re- 
ceived ; the result of which was, an invitation 
to dinner, and an acceptance on the part of our 
great man. When the cloth was removed, and 
the family retired from table, Mr. £: begged to 
open to Mr. Trevors, in as delicate a mani^ras 
he could, the purpose of the invitation. Our 
hero acknowledged the charge in part, affected 
great remortffc, declared his intention was to paj. 
Begged he might not be exposed on 'Change, 
and offered to pay five hundred pounds dowHf 
if Mr. E. would bury the matter in oblivion. — 
This being readily promised on Mr. E.*s part, 
Mr. Trevor's then produced a thousand pound 
note, which he said he would give to Mr. E. if 
the latter would return to him the other moiety. 
Not having sufficient cash and notes in the house, 
Mr. £. gave him a draft for five hundred pounds 
on his banker, soon after which our hero took 
his leave. The next morning Mr. E. discovered 
that the thousand pound note he had received 
was a forged one, and ran to the bankers to stop 
the payment of his drafl ; but unfortunately too 
late ; for a porter, who seemed to have been 
followed by a tall thin woman into tlie banking- 
house, had obtained notes for the draft four 
ixours before Mr. E.'s application to stop pay- 
ment. — ^The depredations of this monster on 

society 
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riely, amounted in the whole to upwards of 
3 hundred thousand pounds ; and yet, before 
hung himself in Tothill Fields prison, he 
ote a letter to a gentleman whom he had de* 
uded of more than two thousand pounds, 
commending his wife and eight children to his 
)tection. Price's disbursements must either 
/e been great, or the prudence of his female 
idjutor excessive ; for at her lodgings were 
ed all the apparatus for manufacturing the 
3er, and printing bank notes ; the plates for 
ich were also engraved by this ingenious vil- 
1. Being thus paper-maker, engraver, prin- 
, and circulator, we need not be surprised 
t he contrived to spin out existence to the 
5 of fifty-five ; six years of which were passed 
lostilities against the Bank Directors^ whose 
oluments by fire, shipwreck, and other acci- 
its, Mr. Price conceived were much loo enor- 
us. 

^MANEZOR, (George) the assumed name 
a very extraordinary man, whose country it 
s difficult to discover, though he is deemed a 
;nchman. He took upon himself the occupa-* 
1 of a common beggar, by which he subsisted 
his passage through several countries. Ho 
\ habited in a pilgrim's garb, which he had 
en out of a church. In Germany he passed 
a Japanese, converted to Christianity. At 
ge, he entered into the Dutch service, and 
Twards into the army of the elector o^Co* 
le. The better to support his imposture, he 
upon raw flesh, roots, and herbs. When he 
ved in the metropolis of England^ he was in^ 
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troduced to Compton, bi«;hop of London ; and, 
before he had been three months in that city, 
was caressed by the nobility and gentry as a 
prodigy. Here he passed for a Formosa^, and 
wrote a fabulous history of the island of Formosa, 
translated the church catechism into his pre- 
tended language; and, by the strength of a fer- 
tile imagination, formed a new character, gram- 
mer, and language. It was examined by the 
learned, and found regular and grammatical; 
and the bishop of ILondon put him to Oxford to 
pursue his studies. At last, however, his pa- 
trons forsook him, on account of some discoveries 
they had made respecting the history of For- 
mosa ; and he had recourse to his pen in a more 
honourable way. He was concerned in writing 
and compiling several works of repute, particu- 
larly *' The Universal History.*' He died in 
1763. In his will, which breathes great peni- 
tence, he confesses all his frauds and impositions. 
PYTHAGORAS, a celebrated philosopher of 
Samos, was born about 590 years before Christ. 
If we measure the glory of a philosopher by the 
duration of his doctrine, and by the extent of its 
propagation, nothing can equal that of Pvtha* 
goras, since at this day most of his opinions are 
literally followed by the enlightened part of man- 
kind, After having passed twenty-five years in 
Egypt, he went to Sparta to make himself ac- 
-qtiainted with the laws of Minos and Lycurgus. 
— Pytliagoras was the first who renounced the 
pompous title of sage, or wise man, for the mo- 
dest appellation of a philosopher ; that is, a lover 
of wisdom. By his precepts, he discountenanced 
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!ie efFeminate manners of the Cretonians, and 
pened a school in their city for reducing to 
ractice the wisdom he professed. Nnmbers 
ocked to him, but he was scrupulous in the 
hoice of those whom he admitted. He first en- 
)ined his pupils a five years' silence, during 
rhich perioid they were only to hear ; but tliej 
rere afterwards permitted to propose questions^ 
nd st^te their doubfs. Having passed thia pro- 
EUion, they w^re obliged, prior to their admit* 
mce, to brine their whole fortune into the com- 
ion stock, which was managed by persons chosen 
»r that purpose, called oeconomists ; and when 
ly one retired from the city, it frequently hap- 
ened that he took more away with him than he 
rought into it. Unfortunately, the works of 
lis great man are lost, yet the vastness of his 
ind, and the extent of his talents, appear from 
e wonderful things he atchieved, in delivering^ 
> many cities from slavery, their inhabitants 
jm sedition, and appeasing the savage cruelty 
'tyrants. Phalaris, of Sicily, it is said, was the 
ily one who could withstand the remonstrances 
' Pythagoras ; and he was so enraged at his 
esumption, that he ordered him to be put to 
;ath. On this account, the spirit of the A gri - 
intines was roused, and Phalaris was killed the 
:ry same day he had fixed on for the death of 
^thagoras. This philosopher inculcated mar- 
ige, and prohibited the eating of animal food, 
e advanced the doctrine of the transmigration 
souls, and considered numbers as the princi* 
;s of every thing. It is evident, however, tha^ 
crates and FJstto conformed to mostol his !^riti^ 
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ciples. His house was named the temple of 
Ceres^ and his court-yard the temple of the 
Muses : but the philosopher was not secure from 
violence; a youngCretoniani distinguished bj 
birth and fortune^ named Cylon^ exasperated at 
being refused admission on account of his viceS| 
hired a crowd of profligates to set fire to the house 
in which he taught. Some of his biographen 
inform us, that he was killed soon after this, and 
others assert, that he died a natural death, 497 
B. C. There is extant a poetical composition 
attributed to him, called •" The Golden Verses 
of Pythagoras," containing a summary of bb 
moral doctrines. He was an acute geometri* 
cian, and discovered tlie proposition which is 
the 47 th in Euclid's first book; and his joy was 
so great on this occasion, that he is said to have 
offered a hecatomb to the gods. He is revered 
as an astronomer for being the first who asserted 
the true system of the universe, which was revived 
by Copernicus in the 15th century. 
QUIN, (James) a celebrated English comedian, 
born in London in 1693.* His father married 
a supposed widow, by whom he had a son, the 
subji'ct of these memoirs. After this second 
marriage, the real husband, who was supposed 
to have been dead many years, returned from 
abroad, and claimed his wife. Our hero there- 
fore lost his father's estate, being considered a! 
illegitimate. He was intended for the law, bul 
studied Shakespeare more than the statutes anc 
reports, and sopn after displayed his theatric 
powers in Mr. Rich's theatre, in the character o 
Falstaff, which was played no less than nineteei 
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times in the same season. He bad before ap- 
peared on the Dublin and Dniry Lane stages, m 
inferior characters. Soon after he engaged him- 
self at the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, where 
an unhappy occurrence had nearly put an end - 
to his career. This was a duel with a Mr 
Bowen, a brother performer, who died in conse- 
quence of the wound he had received in the 
combat. On a trial for this offence, Quin was 
found guilty of manslaughter only, and returned 
to his occupation. Covent Garden Theatre 
opened in 1732, whither the Lincoln^ Inn Fields 
company removed. After the second season, 
Mr. Quin was engaged on very high terms to go 
to Drury Lane, where he shone triumphantly 
till the appearance of Garrick, in J741. He 
was held in great esteem by Pope and Thomson. 
*' The commencement of the esteem with the 
•* latter," says Dr Johnson, ''is very honour- 
** able to Quin, who is reported to have deli- 
•* vered Thomson (then Icnown to him only 
•* for his genius), from an arrest, by a very con- 
*• siderable present ; and its continuance was 
*• honourable to both ; for friendship is not al-- 
«' ways the sequel of obligation.'' In 1741, Mr. 
Quin went over to Dublin, with Mrs. Clive, Mr, 
Ryan, and others, where he played Cato and 
Othello, with increasing reputation. In 1742 
lie returned to Mr. Rich, at Covent Garden, to 
oppose Mr. Garrick, who was at that time ido- 
lized, but with no great success. These emi- 
nent comedians, after several meetings, agreed 
that certain parts should He acted by them alter- 
rately; particularly Richard III. and Othello. 
Quin, however, had the laoiti^caAAOW \ft ^^^^ 
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tliat his reputation was decreasing, and llial of 
Oarrick's augmenting in a very great degree — 
The Ricliard III. of the former hardly bringiiig 
a tolerable house, while an overflow was pro- 
duced when the latter performed the same cha- 
racter. The town, wishing to see them feirlr 
matched in different characters, proposed the 
fair Penitent as a proper piece to give the com- 
petitors an opportunity of displaying their re- 
spective talents, and this proposal was agreed 
to. The day of the contest was the l^th of 
November, 1746. The shouts of applause 
when Horatio and Lothario met on the stage la 
the second act, were so loud and so reiterated, 
before the audience permitted them to speak, 
that tlje competitors seemed discoiKrerted. ^Quin 
changed colour, and Garrick seemed much em- 
barrassed. Quin had too much pride to ackuovv** 
Jedge his feelings on this trying occasion, but 
Garrick was heard to say, "Faith, I believe 
" Quin was as much frightened as myselfl'' — 
The play was frequently acted, and with con- 
Rtant applause, to very brilliant audiences.—* 
Quin had been patronized by Frederic Prince 
of Wales, father of his present Majesty, and 
was employed to instruct the royal children in a 
correct pronunciation. On hearing with what 
propriety his Majesty delivered his first speech 
from the throne, Quin exclaimed, in a kind «f 
extacy, " Ay — I taught the boy \" His Ma- 
jesty did nor forget his old tutor, but ordered an 
annuity to be paid him during hi« life. The layt 
character he performed was that of FaUtaft, 
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ITarcFi 19, 1753. He died at Bath in 1766. 
Quin, though rough in his manners, had a be- 
nevolent disposition^ and abounded in wit and 
understanding. 
RADCLIFFE, (John) an English physician of 
great eminence, was born at Wakefield, in York- 
shire. To him the University oF Oxford is in- 
debted for the library and infirmary which bear 
hivS name, and for an annual income of 600l. for 
two travelling fellowships. He received his 
education first at Wakefield, and then at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, from whence he removed 
to Lincoln College, and obtained a fellow- 
ship. Here he applied himself to the study of 
physic, and at the expiration of two years, re- 
signed bis fellowship. Taking his doctor's de- 
gree in T682> he soon after went to London, 
-where he met with very great encottragement. 
In 1687, he presented a very fine altar-piece to 
University College, painteci on glass. He wa& 
often sent for to attend King WilHam, but at last 
forfeited his favour by his ingenuous, but blunt 
liehaviour. When the kmg shewed him his 
swelled ancles, and asked him what he thought 
«£ them, Radcliffe answered, *' Why, truly, I 
*' would not have your Majesty's two legs for 
** your three kingdoms.'* Dr. Radcliffe was not 
a more rigid obsers-er of the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates, than of the precepts of Bacchus ; he 
was almost equally devoted to the god of physic, 
stnd the god of wine. One evening, as he was 
sacrificing at the shrine of the purple god, in a 
tavern, a gentleman entered in great haste, and 
almost breathless-^" Doctor, my wife's at the 
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*' point of death ; make haste, come with me.'' 
*' Not till I have finished my bottle, however," 
replied the doctor. The gentleman, who hap- 
pened to be a fine athletic fellow, finding in- 
treaty useless, snatched up the doctor, hoisted 
him on his back, and carried him out of the ta« 
vern. The moment he set the doctor upon his 
legs again, he received from him, in a very em- 
phatic manner, the following threat : ** Now, 
*' you rascal, Pll cure your wife in revenge."— 
And the doctor, it is said, kept his word. In 
1713, Dr. Radcliffe was chosen member of par- 
liament for Buckingham; and on the death of 
Queen Anne he suffered much obloquy for re- 
fusing to attend her. On this account, he is said 
to have received several letters threatening his 
life. He died November I, 1714-, just three 
days after the death of the queen, and his remains 
were interred in St. Mary's church, Oxford, 
RALEIGH, (Sir WALxtRj an illustrious English 
navigator, was born in 1552. He was eminent- 
ly serviceable to Queen Elizabeth, particularly 
in the discovery of the country now called Vir- 
ginia, in America ; and in the defeat of the 
Spanish armada. During Elizabeth's reign, "he 
bore his honours thick upon him ;" but after her 
death, his sun no longer shone ; for, on the ac- 
cession of king James, he lost his interest at 
court, was stripped of his preferments, uccu-sed 
of high treason, tried, and condemned. He was, 
however, reprieved, but committed prisoner to 
the tower, where he continued many years; 
and, during his confinement, devoted much of 
hi^ time to study. His writings, which are nu- 
merous, 
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with acclamations of applause. The electors knew 
him to be an honest man — were therefore proud of 
his services — whilst he, on the other hand, con- 
sidered thtir approbation as a source of the most 
refined satisfaction. During the American war 
he remonstrated with pecuhar energy against the 
measures taken against the colonists by this coun- 
try. He foresaw the evil consequences which must 
proceed from coercion. He reprobated taxation 
'without representation , which was the only ground 
of complaint with the Americans in the first 
stages of that unhappy business. They after- 
wards indeed, aspired to the proud idea of inde- 
pendence, and tlieir struggles were finally 
crowned with victory. How long Lord Roke- 
by continued in parliament we are not able to 
say, nor can we with certainXy assign the reasons 
of his resignation. He, however, positively re- 
fused to be chosen at the next election, and re- 
tired io his seat near Hythe, where he passed 
his life free from those cares and anxieties 
which attend public stations. The sensible 
mind is never at a loss for enjoyment. Nature 
and art lay their stores at the feet of that man 
who contemplates them with an appropriate 
sensibility. Much about this period his father 
died, when he came into the enjoyment of the 
paternal estate, which must have administered to 
his peculiar gratifications. He now hencefor* 
wards led the life of a country gentleman, and 
indulged himself in those eccentricities for which 
he ha sbeen so distinguished. It must, however, 
be mentioned to his praise, that, with all his 
whims, he entertained his company with a Ube^ 
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ral bo^pilalltv. His table, on such occasion^ 
was plenteous — and the con\er<aUon was ge- 
neraUy conducted with freedom and liilarily. 
His connections lx?ing large and respectable, 
and a curiosity being excited about his person 
and manners, these two circumstances were 
the occasion of his mansion being oftener ire- 
quented. Guests \\ ^^re seldom long absent, and 
always handsomely entertained. His seat, 
named Mount Monis, is pleasantly situated near 
Romney Marsh, in the vicinity of Hythe, 
where he was known and beloved. For his 
eccentricities, individuals who knew hira 
well, would make due allowance — but in 
strangers who saw him for the first time, and 
ivere unacquainted with his history, the odd Ap- 
pearance of his person, and the singularity of his 
manners must excite curious sensations. But the 
interior constitutes the man, and, is, theretbre, 
that part of tlie human character, which deserves 
principal attention. It was not till the year 
J 794-, that the subject of our memoir acquired 
tlie title of Lord Rokeby, by ttie death of his 
uncle, the Archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, 
Thus he became a peer of the realm. This 
accession of honour produced no pernicious ef- 
fect on his mind. Far from being elated on this 
account, he continued the same plain honest 
man — a character on which he greatly prided 
himself He knew that talents and virtue were 
the only j ust grounds of estimation. A 11 besides 
were mere externals, and only served to set off 
what was often insignificant in itsdf, or to raise 
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the icUe gaze of the multitude. The trappings 
of grandeur, were, in his opinion, calculated to 
gratify the herd of mankind. This venerabl« 
nobleman died at his seat in Kent, in December 
1800, in the 8Sth year of his a^e. No parti- 
culars relative to his illness and dissolution, 
worthy of being detailed, have transpired. His 
person, his manners, and the mode after which 
he conducted his paternal estate, these are sub- 
jects of a legitimate curiosity. We shall touch 
on each of these topics, because in them ail 
he indulged no small degree of eccentricity, 
1. With respect to the person of his lordship, 
he was distinguished by a loft^ bcardy which 
reached down almost to the middle of his body. 
This venerable app*rndage made him look like 
an inhabitant of tlie antideluvian world. We 
cannot ascertain the period when he first suffered! 
it to grow, but its length proclaimed it of no re- 
cent date — for many years indeed had he been 
remarkable for this decoration, which rendered 
him an object of general curiosity. Beards, were 
once marks of respectability, particularly among 
the ancients, who were no mean judges of 
beauty. In this article, however, the case is 
now reversed — and it is, at least, considered as • 
an indubitable token of eccentricity. Why his 
lordship adopted it, we know not — reasons for 
such a conduct are not easily found— it bids defi- 
ance even to conjecture, and baffles our sagacity, 
2. His manners and habits of life approaqied to 
a primitive simplicity — though perfectly poUte, 
he, in most things, stndied dissimilanty. He 
spoke and acted alter a mode peculiarly Kis own« 
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at the same time treating those around him with 
frankness and liberality. His diet was chiefly 
on beef-tea — wine and spirituous liquors he 
held in abhorrence. Indeed^ with respect to 
exotics of every description, he discouraged 
their consumption, from an idea that our own 
island was, by means of its productions, compe- 
tent to the support of its inhabitants. Beef, 
over which boiled water had been poured, and 
eaten off a wooden platter, was a favourite dish, 
by which his appetite was frequently gratified. 
Tea and coffee he would not touch, or sv- 
gar, for which he substituted honey — ^for to 
sweet things he cherished a strong attachment 
Of course, many stories were told of his diet, not 
true ; but with regard to the particulars already 
s|>ecified, the reader may rely on theiir authen- 
ticity. Nor should we hear forget to mention 
that he was extremely fond of bathings even 
from an early period of life, and continued the 
practice almost to his djiing day. The frequen- 
cy of his ablutions is astonbhing, and he used ta 
remain in the water aconsiderable length of time. 
His constitution had been accustomed to it, and 
perhaps, at leasts his iiealth required such re- 
iterated purifications. Physicians indeed recom-^ 
mend bathing to persons of almost every de- 
scription ; it invigorates the nervous system, 
whets the appetite, and creates a vigour through- 
out the whole animal economy. To this dr^ 
cumstance, it is more than probable^ Lord Roke- 
by ascribed his great longevity. This part of th6 
subject will receive an illustration from the fbl« 
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lowing account of his lordship, which appeared 
in print some time ago.- — A gentleman making 
the tour of Kent, thus speaks of his visit to Mount 
Morris : *' On m j approach to the house, I stop- 
ped during some time, to examine it. It is a 
a good plain gentleman's seat, the grounds were 
abundantly stocked with black cattle, ar>d I 
could perceive a horse or two on the steps of 
the principal entrance. After the proper en- 
quiries, I was carried by a servant to a little 
grove to the right of the avenue, which being 
entered at a small swing gate, a building, with 
a glass covering, dipping obliquely to the south- 
west, presented itself, which, at first sight, ap- 
peared to be a green- house. The man who 
accompanied me opened a little wicket, and, 
on looking in, I perceived a bath immediately 
under the glass, with a current of water supplied 
from a pond behind. On approaching a door, 
two handsome spaniels with long ears, and 
apparently of King Charles's breed, advanced, 
and, like faithful guardians, denied us access, 
until soothed into security by the well-known ac- 
cents of the domestic. We then proceeded 
and gently passing along a wooden floor, saw 
his lordship stretched on his face, at the further 
end. He had just come out of the water, and 
was dressed in an old blue woollen coat, and 
pantaloons of the same colour. The upper 
part of his head was bald, but the hair on his 
chin, which could not be concealed, even 
by the posture he had assumed, made its ap- 
pearance between his arms on each side. I 
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inimcdialely rcljrcd, and waited at a little dis^ 
tarcc until he a\v(»ke, when rising he opened 
the dof>r, darted through the thicket, accompa- 
nied bv his dogs, and made directly for the 
Ju)u«c." This characteristic anecdote accords 
exactly wilh other accounts that have been 
communicated respecting this extraordinar}' no- 
bleman, who took, a pride in deviating from the 
usual practices of mankind. 3. The n^inner at- 
ter which he conducted his paternal estate, forms 
another singular trait in the character of his 
lordship. We say conducted^ because we can- 
not use the term cultivated in the present con- 
nection with propriety. It was his mode to 
suffer every thing on his lands to run out in all 
tlircctions. ^he woods and parks wilh which 
his mansion was encircled, were left to vege- 
tate with a wild luxuriancy. Nature was not 
in any respect checked by art — she sported her- 
self in ten thousand charms, and exhibited the 
countless forms of variety. The animals abi, 
of every class, were left in the same state of per- 
fect freedom, and were seen bounding through 
his pastures with imcommon spirit and energy. 
In some respects, this general licence which he 
gave to the animate and inanimate objects 
around him, may challenge admiration. Na- 
ture, in such a case, must undoubtedly be 
more unrestrained in her operations, and would 
of course, stinted by no foreign causes, expand 
with a greater grandeur and sublimity. But, 
nevertheless, it must be confessed that this idea 
was carried by his lordship to an excess. The 
Cod of Nature has left much to be per- 
formed 
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formed by the care and industry of man. We 
are expected to reduce many tilings to juster 
proportions — and we are to render this lovvc-r 
world, by improvements, subservient in a still 
higher degree, both to our pleasure and utility. 
— Such then, is our portrait of Lord Rokeby — 
we have: endeavoured faithl'ully to copy the 
original — and happy shall we deem ourselves, 
should it be found that we have sketched the 
features with fidelity. His was no common 
character. Peculiar in his talents, in his habits 
of life, and in his general views of mankind, we 
must expect his history to have been marked by 
a singular train of actions. Such was really 
the case — and few individuals had a more indis-* 
pulable claim to originality. With all these 
eccentricities, however, he possessed virtues by 
which his defects were abundantly overbalanced. 
We shall cloce this narrative by specifying one 
trait of excellence for which his whole life was 
distinguished — his ardent and unabated Ivoe of 
freedom ! Inimical to measures, which in his 
opinion encroached on the liberties of mankind, 
he ceased not to lift up his voice against every 
species of oppression. Independent in his own 
views and manners, he spoke his mind freely 
on all occasions, which drew even from his 
enemies, expressions of admiration. Intent on 
the diffusion ot happiness, he uniformly studied, 
(though in his own peculiar manned) the wel- 
fare and prosperity of his country. 
ROCHESTER, (John, Earl of) a witty profligate 
poet in the reign of Charles II. was born in 1 ()4S, 
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He wa'i very perfect in the Latin language, of 
which he was extremely fond ; and, if we be* 
lieve Andrew Marvel, he was the onljf man in 
England who had a true vein of satire. He led 
such a life of drunkenness and gross sensuality^ 
as to wear out his consdtution before he had at* 
tained his thirty-fourth year. Mr. Walpole calls 
him " a man whom the Aluses were fond to in- 
spire, and ashamed to avow.'' In his last illnesshs 
grew serious, and though he had been an 
avowed infidel all his Ufe, the perusal of the 53d 
chapter of Isaiah, converted him to Christianity, 
and he died perfectly resigned, and full of £iith 
and penitence, in 1680. 
ROUSSEAU, (John James) an eminent philo* 
sopher, and most eccentric genius, was the son 
of a watchmaker at Geneva, where he was 
bom in 1 7 1 2. His birth cost his mother her life, 
which he says was the first of his misfortunes. 
When a youth, he delighted in romances, but 
afterwards, made choice of better books, as Ros- 
suet's Discourses on Universal History, PIu* 
tarch's Lives, &c. He made up for a scanty 
education, by a constant application. He was 
apprenticed to an engraver, from whom he 
says, he learned to be idle, and even to be a 
thief. At length the brutality of his master 
compelled him to quit his service ; and by the 
kindness of M. de Pontverre, the rector of Con- 
signon, in Savoy, he was recommended to Mad* 
de Warens, a very hospitable lady of Annecy. 
Assisted by her, he went to Turin, with 
letters of recommendation, and was admitted in* 
to a seminary tliere : having first been made a 
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proselyte to the Roman catholic religion by his 
benefactress. Being soon disgusted with his 
situation, he left it almost penny less. To ob- 
tain a support, he was then obUged to engage 
himself as a footman to a lady of quality. After 
her death, which happened about three months 
after he came into her service, her nephew pro- 
cured him another place out of livery. Being 
again reduced to very great distress, he thought 
himself happy in getting employed to copy 
some music, though for a very trifling considera- 
tion. At length he became a composer and 
teacherof music, and about 1743, began to rise 
from the obscurity in which he had been buried. 
In 1750, he appeared in the field of literature, 
when the Academy of Dijon proposed the 
question, ** Whether the re-establishment of 
the Arts and Sciences had contributed to purify 
morals?" In answering this, he supported 
the negative, and the Academy crowned his" 
Work. He then published *' A Discourse on 
the Causes of the Inequality among Men, and 
upon the Origin of Society." In 1752, he 
wrote a dramatic pastoral, called the '* Devin 
du Village ;" and in 1757, *' A Letter to M. 
d'Alembert, on the Project of Establishing a.- 
Theatre at Geneva." A quarrel with Voltaire 
was the consequence of the last production, 
Rousseau also wrote *' A Dictionary of Music; 
and, in 1761, " An Epistolatory Romance, 
called The New Heloise." But his " Emilius/* 
a moral romance which appeared the next 
year, made a greater noise than all his pre- 
ittclions which preceded it. The book was 
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demnecT, and the author prosecuted by the par« 
- liament of Paris. The author therefore fled into 
his own country, which refused to aflf()rd him 
an asylum^ and he was obliged to retire to 
Newfchatel. By the invitation of Mr. Hume, 
he came to England in 1766, but he was so 
eccentric and capricious, that he supposed his 
best friends his greatest enemies. He obtained 
permission to return to France, on condition 
that he would never write on the subjects of 
religion or government. Rousseau died sud- 
denly in 1787, at Erraenonville, the seat of 
M. de Giraldin. In his *' Confessions'' all the 
disguises which pride, hypocrisy, self-love, 
and shame, had wound round the human heart, 
are remqved ; all its secret recesses are laid 
open to the eye; and he appears a strange 
mixture of good and evil, of sublimity and 
littleness, of penetration and simplicity ! Most 
of the writings of this strange man have been 
translated into English. 
RUSSELj ( — «-.-^) was always known under the 
guise or habit of a woman, and answered to 
the name of Elizabeth, as registered in Streat- 
ham parish, Nov. 21, 1662, but at death 
proved to be a man. He was buried April 14th. 
1772. In speaking of this extraordinary person, 
it will be necessary, in order to avoid confusion 
among the relative pronouns, to make con* 
slant use of the masculine gender, however, 
oddly it may sometimes be combined. The va* 
rious adventures of his life, had they been col- 
lected by a cotemporary, would have formed 
a vo/ume as enlextam\v\^ 9k"i those of the cele- 
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brated Bamfylde Moore Carew, whom he ac- 
companied in many of hh rambles. Upon ex* 
amining the parish register, it appears that 
John Russei had three daughters and two sons ; 
William, born in 1668, and Thomas in 1672. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that the person 
here recorded is one of the two; and that, 
when he assumed the female dress, be assumed 
alsa the name of his sister Elizabeth, who pro- 
bably either died in her infency, or settled in 
tome remote part of the country; under this 
name, in the year 1770, he applied for a cer- 
tificate of his baptism. He attached himse.f at 
an early period of his life to the gypsies, and 
being of a rambling disposition, visited many 
parts of the continent as a stroller or vagabond. 
When advanced in years he settled at Chip- 
stead in Kent, where he kept a large shop. 
Sometimes he travelled the country with go(^ds, 
in the character of a married iwrnan, having 
changed his maiden name for that of his husband, 
who carried the pack ; and to his death was 
reputed a loidoav, being known by the familiar 
name of *' Bet Page!" In the co^^^e of his 
travels he attached himself to itinerant physi- 
cians, learned their nostrums, and practised 
their art. His long experience gamed him the • 
character of an infallible doc tress ; to which 
profession he added that of an astrologer j and 
practised both with great advantage, yet such 
was hh extravagance, that when lie died 
he possessed no more than six shillings. It 
was a common custom with him to spend what * 
ever he had in his pocket at an alehouse, where 



he usually treated his companions. Aboat 
twelve months before his death he came to reside 
at his native place : his extraordinary age pro* 
cured him the notice of many of the most re» 
spectable families in the neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly that of Mr. Thrale, in whose kitchen he 
was frequently entertained. Dr. Johnson, viho 
found him shrewd and sensible, with a good 
memory, was very fond o&conversing with nim. 
His faculties, indeed, were so little impaired 
with age, that a few days before he died he 
planned another ramble, in which his landlord's 
son was to have accompanied him. His death 
was very sudden. The surprise of the neigh- 
bours may well be imagined, upon finding that 
the person, who. as long as the memory of any j 
one Hving could reach, had been always repu- i 
ted a woman, was discovered to be a man ; and I 
the wonder was the greater as he had lived i 
much among women, and had frequently been 
his landlady s bed-fellow, when an unexpected 
lodger came to' the house. Among other pre- 
cautions, to prevent the discovery of his sex, he 
constantly wore a cloth tied under his chin : and 
his neighbours, not having the penetration of 
Sir Hugh Evans, who spied Falstaff's beard • j 
through his muffler, the motive was unsuspect- 
ed. It may be observed that, supposing him 
to be the yonger son of John Russej, he would 
have been 1 00 years of age ; if the elder, his 
age would have been 104. He frequently 
averred he was ] 08. He had a mixture of the 
habits and employments of both sexes; for, ■ 
though he could diiwk copiously with men, 
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"ivhose company he chiefly affected, yet he was 
an excellent semstress^ and celebrated for mak- 
ing a good shirt. There was, however, a 
wildne5;s and eccentricity in his general conduct, 
which seemed to border on insanity. 
SACHEVERELL, (Henry) was bom at Marl- 
borough, and educated at Magdalen college, 
Oxford, and took his degrees of D. D. in 1709. 
His history affords a striking example of the 
folly and madness of party, which could exalt 
an I obscure individual, possessed of but very 
moderate talents, to an astonishing height of 
popularity. He was appointed preacher of St. 
Saviour's, Southwark, in 1705 ; and, while he 
continued in this station, published two ser- 
mons, which greatly attracted the attention of 
the world. One of which had been preached 
at Derby, August 14-, 1709; and the other at 
St. Paul's, November 9, in the same year. In 

' one of these sermons Sacheverell is supposed to 
point at Lord Godolphin, under the name of 
Volpone. It has been suggested, that to this 
circumstance, as much as to the doctrines con- 
tained in the sermons, he was indebted for his 
prosecution, and his consequent preferment. 
These productions, however, were made the 
ground of an impeachment by the hou^e of com- 
mons. This trial on this occasion began Febru- 

. ary27, 1709 — 10, and continued till the 23d 
of March ; when he was sentenced to suspen- 
sion from preaching for three years; and his 
two sermons were ordered to be burnt. This ridi- 
culous prosecution overthrew the ministry, and 
laid the foundation of the Doctor's fortune. 
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During liis suspension, he made a kind of trf- 
umphal progress through several parts of the 
kingdom; during which period he was, collated 
to a living near Shrewsbury ; and in the same 
month that his suspension ended, had the va- 
luable rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, given 
him by the Queen. His reputation was, at that 
time, so highly exalted, that he received lOOl. " , 
for the copy-right of the iirst sermon he preached ] 
after his suspension, and upwards of 4<),00() co- 
pies of it were sold in a very short time. He 
w^as born in 1672, and died in 1724. 
SAINT JOHN, (Henry— ViscountBolinc- 
broke) a celebrated English philosopher, 
statesman, and politician, was born about 1672. 
After passing through Eton school, he went to 
Christ-Church college, Oxford, where ^is ta- 
lents attracted great notice, and gave much 
promise of future eminence- He represented 
Wotton Basset in the 5 th parliament of King 
William, and passed for a tory in his first career, 
having voted with the majority against the im- 
peachment of the king's ministers. In 1704 he 
was appointed secretary at war; but, in 1707, 
when Mr. Harley gave up the seals, he follow- 
ed his fortune, and resigned the next day.. 
When the former was maae chancellor and un- 
der treasurer of the exchequer, his friend Saint 
John was appointed secretary of state. He was 
active in that faction which prevailed for peace, 
and he almost singly negociated tlie peace of 
Utrecht, for which he was highly censured. In / 
1712 he was created Baron Saint John, and | 
Viscount Bolingbroke; soon after which he 

formed 
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formed the ambitious design of taking the lead 
of public affairs from his old friend Harley, then 
earl of Oxford ; which proved, in the issue, in- 
jurious to both. In 1714 the seals were takea 
from him, and the papers in his office 
seized; on which he thought proper to retire 
privately to France. The pretender sought to 
engage him in his service ; but he turned a deaf 
car to the. first invitation, and retired into Dau- 
phiny ; but after receiving a message from his 
friends, he accepted of the second oflfer, and 
took the seals of the secretar)'s office at Com- 
morey, sehing out immediately for the French 
court to procure succours for his new master's 
projected invasion of England. He had already 
been impeached of high treason, in six articles. 
His engagements witli the pretender came to a 
similar issue, for before the -expiration of the 
year 1715, the seals and papers of his office were 
taken from him, and several accusations brought 
against him, on which he was impeached of 
treachery, incapacity, and neglect. Thus 
discarded by the pretender, he resolved to en- 
deavour to make his peace at home ; and he 
managed matters with so much address that, in 
a short time, by the mediation of the earl o( 
Stair, the British embassador at the French 
'Court, he received a conditional pardon ; and 
in July 1716, his father was created baron of 
Battersea, and viscount St. John, He wrote 
severaF letters in answer to the charge laid 
against him by the pretender, and these were 
answered by James Murray ; afterwards mad« 
earl of Jd unbar by that prince. Soon after he 
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drew up a vindication of his whole conduct, in 
the ibrm of a letter to Sir William Windham, 
written with great elegance and address, and 
abounding with interesting and entertaining 
anecdotes. His first lady being dead, he roar- 
ried a niece of Madam de Maintenon^ and with 
her returned to his native country. He corres»» 
ponded with Pope, Swift, and other learned 
friends, but was implacable against Walpole, 
ibr standing in the way of a complete pardon. 
To give his enmity full scope against the minis- 
ter, he wrote several pamphlets, and papers 
in the Craftsman, decrying his adminstration. 
After a ten years spirited siege in this manner, 
he laid down his pen, and again repaired to 
France, with a resolution never to engage 
again in public business. He fixed his residence 
near Fontainbleau, where he wrote his ** Let- 
' = tefs on the Study and Use of History.'* On the 
' • death of his father he came again to England, 
and settled at fiattersea, where he died in 1751. ' 
His Letters addressed to Pope, on philosophy, 
and religion, contain many things which clash 
with the great truths of revelation ; and, on this 
account, not only held out the deceased author 
as a propagator of infidelity, but also occasion- 
ed a presentment of his works by the grand 
jury of Westminster. Bolingbroke bequeathed 
his maiVuscripts to Mallet, who published them 
in a pompous manner. Being adverse to th« 
Christian religion, they were attacked by se- 
veral able writers, and are now sunk into ob« 
livion. Dr. Johnson was very angry with 
JVlallct for su&ring his philosophic works to be 
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printed^ and said, with his usual force of ex- 
pression, " That Mallet was more infamous 
than the author, for Bolitigbroke only kackJ 
the* piece; the man who Ut it ^ did all the 
mischief." But whatever imperfections may be 
dJscovsred in Bolingbroke, with regard t6 cer- 
tain principles and opinions, he was, considered 
a& a man of extraordinary talents and universal 
knowledge, the most wonderful of the age he 
lived in I ^nd, as a writer, ont of the finest 
that any age has produced. 

SAINT PIERRE, (Eustace de) a famous pa- 
triotic citizen of Calais, who offered himself 
to be one, and by his example animated five 
6thers, to make up the number of principal in- 
habitants required by Henry III. to be given 
as victims for their obstinacy, in holding out so 
long aAer he had summoned the place to scrr- 
render. Eustace with his generous companions 

. appe^red- before the conqueror in their shirts, 
with halters about their necks, and the keys of 
the city in their hands. Edward, touched with 
their virtuous heroism, and further softened by 
theentreatiesof his queen, pardoned the patri- 
ots and dismissed them with presents. 

SALTER, (John) a military officer, who by hit 
merit raised himself from the ranks, and be- 
came a major-general. He was originally a 
private of the guards, and was taken from the 
ranks, by William Duke of Cumberland, who 
caused hini to ' be made a serjeant ; and soon 
afler was so pleased with hfsr manner of giving 
the word of command, that he gaire him an en- 
sign's commission in the Mdno regioiefilt TUa 
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other ofRcers were displeased at his promotion, 
. and treated him with indifference, bordering on 
. contempt. Thus circumstanced, he waited on 
. the royal duke, and stated the awkwardness of 
bis situation ; being incapable of associating 
. cither with the officers or privates. The duke 
attended to his story, and ordered him to meet 
him the next day on the parade. His royal 
highness came earlier than usual, and going up 
to the colour stand, he saluted Lord Ligonier 
and the officers of the regiment, who were all 
. in conversation together ; but, looking around, 
as if by accident, he observed poor Salter alone 
— " What, (said his royal highness) has that 
officer done, that he is drummed out of your 
councils ?'' And, going up to him, took him 
. familiarly by the arm, and walked up and down 
|he parade with him, in the presence of the 
■ different baKalions and their officers. At this 
time Lord I^igonicr accosted the duk^j pnd in- . 
treated his highness*s company to dinner. " Widi 
all my heart, (said the duke) and remember 
Salter comes with me/' His lordship bowing, 
. said, " I hope so.'' After this ordeal) Salter 
was well received by all his commissioned bre- 
:.ihren. Some eccentricity was, however, dis- 
played by the duke on this occasion, as it does 
. not appear that Salter had any. particular claim 
. to sucn unexampled promotion, except that of 
. giving the word of command audibly and di»- 
, ^nctly. He died in 1787, aged 73 years. 
8Ayy^GE,.(Ric»AiiD) a celebrated, but unfbrtu- 
Inate. English poet,; was the natural son of the 
. iCauilt^j f^ M^d^eld, by the earl oi Rivers ; 
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atfid might have been considered as the lawful 
issue of the earl of Macclesfield^ had not his 
mother, in order to procure a divorce from her 
•husband, made apublic confession of the adultery* 
This confession she made on the day of his • 
birth, January 16, 1697. She then resolved to- 
tally to discard the fruit of her Illicit love, and 
committed him to the care of a poor woman to 
educate as her own, with the injunction never 
to inform him of his birth. She also prevented 
4he earl of Rivers from leaving him a legacy of 
-6,0001. by falsly informing him that the child 
'was deadf. She endeavoured to get him se* 
'creily conveyed to America, but not succeed* 
ing in that project, he was, at a proper age, ap- 
prenticed to the humble calhng of a shoe- 
maker, in Holborn ; but how long he continued 
an this situation does not appear. His .nurse 
dying about this time, he searched among 
^er- papers and effects, supposing, he had a 
right so to do ; and found some letters which 
informed him of kus birth, and the reasons 
for which it was c«nceale<l. He then tried, 
but in vain, to roBse tiie feelings of his mother ; 
And being reduced to penury, he^ commenced 
writer for the stage. In 1723, her brought 
a tragedy on the stage, in which .be wr- 
formed a part hiiBsdf. It was entitfeid-i''iSir 
Thomas Overbury." Whilst he was employed 
in the composition of this piece, he frequently 
wanted food, and all the common necessaries of 
life; nor had he any other omveniences for 
study than the fields or streets. The profits of 
this. performance apiounted. to about 2001. And 
• it was so well received that it procured him the 
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was bom at Colo^ne« oT a protestant fimily, m 
1607. In her infancy, she manifested an extra- 
ordinafy genias for the sciences of masic, paint- 
ing, sculpUire, and engraving. Her hand-writ* 
in^, in all languages, was inimitable ; speci- 
men*; of which are preserved by some curious 
pers<Mis in their cabioeis. The powers of her 
understanding, were not inferior to those of her 
hand ; for at a very early age, the' Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages became so familiar to 
her, that she not omy wrote, but spoke them 

. in a manner which surprised tho Iwned. She 
also made great progress in the Syiiac, Chal* 
dee, Arabic, and £thiopic ; understood readily, 
and spoke fluently, the French, English and 
Italian ; and was competently versed in Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, Philosophy, and the sciences. 
Her fame was so established, that persons of the 
.first rank, and even princesses paid her visits. 
Cardinal Richelieu also shewed her particular 
marks of his esteem. Her mother would have 
kept her merit in obscurity, if Rivetus Spanheim 

. and Vossius had not brought her forward on 
the theatre of the world. About 1 650, she 
made a visible change in her religious system, 
and fell into the errors of Labadie, a French en- 
.thusiast, who had been banished France for his 
extravagant tenets and conduct. She accom- 
panied this man wherever he went; and re- 
sided some time with him at Altona, where he 
died in 1674. She then went toWiewart, in 
Friezland, where Penn the quaker visited her 
in 1677* She died there in 1678^ 
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SEDLEY, (Sir Chailles) a poet of mediocrky, 
whose worlcs display no iogenuily^ but have, as 
the duke of Buckingham says, " the Wt of in- 
sinuating loose principles i^ decent language/' 
Charles i I. and the earl of Rochester have greatly 
over^-ated this gentleman's talents : the former 
X ^avipg said, " That Nature had given him a 
patent t^ be ApoJIo's viceroy ," and (the latter, 
making him ^' an oracle among the p%t5.'' He 
sat in several parliaments^ and JamojS II. con^ 
ferred on him many favours; he nevertheless 
took a part in the Revolution, which was out 
of resentment at the king's having an amour 
with his daughter, whom he created countess 
of Dorchester. When Sir Charles was asked 
why he appeared so warm in the Revolution » 
he answered, ** from a principle pf gratitude : 
for since his majesty has made my daughter a 
countess, it is fit I diould do all I can to make 
bis daughter a queen." ^ Sedley, though pos- 
sessed of pleasing talents, was a very dissolute 
character. He was born in 1 639, and died in 
1701. 
SHERIDAN, (Dr. Thomas) the intimate friend 
. of Dean Swift, was born about the year les^, 
in the county of Cavan. His parents, it is said/ 
were unable to give him a liberal education ; 
but he- being observed to give early indications 
of genius, attracted the notice of a friend to his 
family, who sent him to the College of Dublin, 
and contributed towards his support while he 
remained there. He afterwards entered into or- 
ders, and set up a school in Dublin, which long 
. ' .. maJR' 
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maintained a v€*ry high degree of reputation. 
It does not appear that he had any considerable 
preferment, but his intimacy with Swift, in the 
year 1723, procured for htm a living in the 
5<>ath of Ireland, worth about 150l. a year, 
which he went to take possession of, and, by an 
act of inadvertence, destroyed all his future ex- 
pectations of rising in the church ; for being at 
Corke, onthe !st of August, the amuversary <f 
^fKing Geor^'s bhih-det^, he preached a sermon 
which had for its text, Spfficient fir tke Jay is the 
evil therfxf On this being known, he was struck 
out ofUie list of chapkins to the lord lieutenant, 
and ferbid the castie. This living. Dr. Sheri- 
<kn afterwards changed for that of DunboA'tie. 
This he afterwards gave up for the free-school 
of Cavan ; but the air being loo moist and un» 
wlwlesomc, and being disgusted with some 
personswho lived there, he sold the school for 
abadt 4001. and having soon spent the money, 
became diseased and died, September 10, 
i736. Lord Corke has givcri the following 
character of him : " Dr. Sheridart was a school- 
■ master, and in many instarK'es perfectly weH 
adapted for that station. He was deeply versed 
in the Greek and Roman language*, and in their 
customs and antiquities. He had that kindof 
good-nature, which absence of niind, indolence 
©f body, aad carelessness of fortune produce; 
and though not overstrict in his own eonduet, 
yet he todc care of the morality of his scholars, 
whom he sent to tlie university remarkably well 
founded in all kinds of classical learning, and 
wot ill instructed in the social duties of life.- He 

was 
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was slovenly, indigent^ 9nd clieerful. He knew 
hool^s oiuch better than men i and hfi knew the 
value of money leaf»t q( all. Iq tlxis situation, 
and with this disposition. Swift fastened upon 
hitu as upon a prey, with which he inlejided to re- 
gale hiipseif^ whenever his^ap petite should prompt 
him/' His lordship then mentions thie event of 
the unlucky sermon, and adds, ** This ill-starred, 

food-natured, improvident man returned to 
)ublin, unhinged from all &vour at court, and 
even banished frpin the casde. But st^J he 
remained a punster, a fiddler, and a wit. Not 
a day passed without ^ rebus, an anagram, or a 
madrigal* His pen> and his fiddlestick, were 
in continual pootion, and yet to httle or no pur* 
pose, if we may give credit to the following 
lines, which shali serve as a conclusion of his 
pp^Ucal character. 

" With music and poetry equally ble»M, 
'' A bard thus Apollo most humbly addrest'dj 
'* Great author of puetry, music, and ligi;t, 
" Instructed by tliee, I both fiddle and write ; 
■ " Yet unheeded I scrape* or 1 i^rribblc all day, 
" My tunes are neglected, my verie flung away.*» 

SHERyiN, (John Keyse) ^ English engraver 
of most uncommon abilities, who, till the age 
of ^lineteen, was employed in the labpriQus oc- 
cupation of cut^upg wood, on the estate of Mr. 
Alitford, near Petwx)rth, in Sussex. jB<sing one 
cJsLy in the house f>f th^t gentleman, and being also 
admitted into the room where s6me of the fa* 
ipily where apiusing themselves with drawing, 
Mr. Mitford thought he saw the young man 
view the process 'm ^ very attentive m^nn^r^ 
$tod .94ked ypung Sk^viA.if hie cp^ld dq any 
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dresser, unable to support him, placed hrmwitk 
a farmer^ and at the age of nine jears he hecame 
a keeper of swine ; from which hombie employ- ' 
ment he was removed in \5'M, by a Franascan 
friar, who casually observed ana admired bis 
countenance and demeanor. From his earliest 
youth he seems to have had an unaccountable 
prepossession or impulse of his future greatness. 
Through the interest of the firiar, he was unani- 
mously received among the community, and in- 
vested with the habit of a lay-brother. He was 
placed under the sacristan, to assist in -sweep- 
ing the church, lighting the candles, and other 
little offices ; and in return for his services, he 
was taught the responses and rudiments of gram- 
mar. At length he was appointed inquisitor 
general at Venice ; bat quarrelling with the 
senate, he was obliged to quit the territories of 
the republic. Being rallied upon this precipitate 
retreat, he replied, that having made a vow to be 
Pope at Rome, he did not think it right to stay 
to be hanged at Venice. Pius V, appointed 
him general of his order, and in 1570 gave him 
a carclinal's hat. He now looked to the pinnacle 
of ecclesiastical dignity, and regulated his de- 
portment accordingly, assuming all the externals 
of a humble mortified spirit. He also conducted 
himself with great liberality, particularly in a 
time of famine, dispensing large sums to the poor 
in provisions. By his affectation of great humility, 
and the appearance of being loaded with bodily 
infirmities, he so far deceived the conclave^ 
after the death of pope Gregory XIII, that 
being divided into nctionsj m order to put an 
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4itid to the cabals of each> they elected him pope, 
supposing he could not possibly live long. As 
soon as he had obtained what he wanted^ a 
marked change appeared in his behaviour, the 
iveak old man became hale and vigorouft> and 
threw away his crutch ; and the humble, de- 
vout cardinal was transformed into the stern, 
politic , and active pontiff* It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that he reformed many abuses 
which had crept into government. Justice was 
rigorously administered, and no rank or interest 
could screen offenders frora punishment. In his 
private character, he was temperate, frugal, atid 
disinterested, nor did his advancement to his 
high station make him forgetful of the meanness 
of his origin. He was a patron of learning, and 
of men of genius. This singular man died in 
1590, not without suspicion of being poisoned 
by the Spaniards. 
SMITH, (Dr. Hugh) a very eminent aftd ec- 
. centric ph)'sician, who, like many other young 
men> started with a very moderate patrimony. 
It has long been observed, *' that the physician 
Vfho Walks on foot, may walk at his leisure." 
The truth of this axiom was certainly found by 
Doctor Smith, who continued to lose one, two, 
or three hundred pounds a year, till he was re- 
solved to make one bold push and get into a 
carriage at once. The experiment answered, 
for he prospered ever after, and as his practice 
increased, his skill and success established his 
reputation beyond dispute. On his coming to 
reside near Black friars Bridge, his practice was 
equal to that of any physician InLondon. But he 
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benevolently set apart two days/or tie/ioor in each 
lueek; and for those who were oi'the middle rajik 
in life he never would take above half a guinea^ 
Apiong numerous other instances of kindness^ 
he made it a rule never to take a fee from an/ 
inferior cUtgyman, any subaltern officer^ or an y Jiu6- 
Uc performer. He went even beyond this gratu- 
. itous bestowal of his assistance, and frequently 
gave pecuuiaiy aid, as well as. advice. Those 
who best knew him will best remember somelitlle 
w&imjicalities that frequently attended his con- 
duct. Though hurried and fetigued by the in- 
creasing number of bis patients, and the inces- 
sant demands . for his advice, that patient wat 
surest to engage his attention, who was — a sick 
spottsman. Better than the fee was it to be a mas^ 
ter. of a good Jtointet ; to have invented some ne\r 
device 2S>o\xi a faioling /liece^ was the best cbaoce 
of obtaining a prescription ; and a good siot, with 
a tale of mooting, would undoubtedly have kept 
the Doctor from a Duchess w/io was dying. This 
«mall foible was at last so well known, that 
numbers aOTected to be sportsmen, who were 
so weak that they could not have walked orcr a 
stubble, and who held forth on the pleasures ^ 
the field, when they had unfortunately been coo- 
fined to their beds. One other trait of his ecceu- 
tricity, we shall be pardoned for mentioning : 
Whilst he was in the height of his practice, and 
consequently had not a moment to spare, he 
solicited and obtained the arduous and trouble- 
some office of an alderman of Lijndon, whii^H 
he attended for some time; but afterwards 
though t proper to resign b is gown. After maj^y 
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years passed in unceasing attention to his pro- 
iession, he found it time to relax from his labour. 
He purchased a residence at Stratford in Essex, 
where, nearly to the last moment, he wished to 
see and receive his friei)ds. His doors were 
ever open, his table ever hospitable, his manners 
ever affable and gentle. He died on Sunday the 
26th of December, 1790; and he died as a 
good man would wish to depart, kved and la- 
mented by all. With a sufficient fortune, he left 
behind him a large collection, that niay Supply 
the physician and equip the sportsman. Addec{ 
to treatises on piiysic, will be found the greatest 
number of fmoling-'/iieces and pointers in the pos- 
session of any Doctor in medicine now alive. 
He kept them as memorials of the field, when 
the days of sporting were gone by ; and to the 
latest hour, when he could w^alk out into his 
garden, he would enumerate the sets which 
Ponto, now chained up, had made, how he 
ranged the fleetest of the fields, and never 
blinked his game. The Doc(or marrjed a lady 
of fortune, by whom he had one son, who lived 
to be a man, and whose loss was one of the 
severest afRictlons his father ever sustained. 
SPILLARD, (Mr.) a most remarkable character 
as a pedestrian. He is a native of America* Of 
the c^rly part of his life we have no information, 
but he is fully entitled to our notice, <mi account of 
the many singular exploits he has achieved. 
Even during an iDdisposition, some years ago, 
this gentleman left Charles town, and proceeded 
to Augusta,&c, and travelled through the greatest 
part of East-Florida: He travelled to. St. Mary's 
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apd from thence through the wilderness to the 
Creek nationy where his late friend, Mr, M'Gil- 
livray, kindly received him. • After going to 
Pensacola^ he crossed over to New Orleans, 
where, unexpectedly the Governor (Baron de 
Carondolet) n©t only gave him a general pass- 
port, but also letters of recommendation to the 
Goverjior of the Natches, as well as to all the 
posts and districts in the extensive province of 
Louisiana. Mr. Spillard's intention being to 
explore the Missouri river to ifs source^ and 
other great rivers which pass through Mexico 
to the Gulph of California, he left New Orleans 
in company with some gentlemen, who insisted 
on seeing him as far as the Walnut Hills. Here 
he crossed the Mississippi, and reached the con- 
fluence of the Missouri with that ^iver. On 
the Missouri he travelled near 800 miles with- 
out obstruction, and then fell in with some 
white hunters from Ouchita, who advised him 
pot to proceed any further on that river, as they 
themselves had been out two years, and lost all 
their peltry and horses, narrowly escaping with 
their lives from the Oza Indians. The same hunt- 
ers' also told Mr. Spillard, that the party who had 
permission from Governor ^Jee^d to go up that 
river, had all been killed. In consequence of 
this information, he returned to the Natches, and 
frorh thence came down the Mississippi to the 
confluence of the Red River, the source of which 
he was determined to find out at all events. 
Afler rowing against that rapid stream, for 
nirfe days, with the assistance of four resolute 
men, hp came to Ao^voille, ^d'^ afler examining 
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that island, set off for Oppalusa, on his way 
to Atakapa and New Iberia, which' he carefully 
examined. He then crossed the Great Plains, 
and came to a village of the Atakapa Indians. 
(.^takajia signifies man-eater,) From theiicc 
he crossed the Mintour andCarcasaw rivers, and 
struck across the mountain? to Natchitoches. 
From Natchitoches he went to Nackocdos, 
St. Antoniaand Labide, in the province of Teh- 
kos, in New Spain, crossing the great rivers 
Sabina> Trinidad, Losbraces, Warloop and Co- 
lorada (or Red River.) Shortly after he pro- 
ceeded to the South Mountain of SantaVee, 
where he fell in with the southern source of the 
Red Rkier, which he followed tiH he came 
to the junction of the other branch,- near which 
is a salt mountain, quite white and very hard. 
He then traversed the bank for twenty leagues, 
and crossed the river on a raft, from the New 
Spain side to that of Louisiana ! the ri\''er di- 
viding the two provinces a little above Natchi- 
toches, at the creek Rousseau. On the Louisi- 
srna side he came along the plains as near the 
Red River bank as possible, aad had to raft 
across the falls of Ouchita, Muddy River, 
And the river of the Mine. From thence he 
ramc to tlie Pawney nation of Indians, and 
fr«)m the P^wnies to theCadom nation, who live 
in ihe Great Plains, about half a mile frotn 
the river. The two nations above-mentioned 
are very numerous and aflfabJe, and hospitable 
to strangers. He then came to the post x)f 
Natchitoches, where he rested but a short time ; 
for being still, unsatisfied, he set t)ff again for 
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the po&tof Oochita, (a distance of about 100 
kCiKi^^ ^roio Natchitoches) crossing the Black 
laSie, the source of this river, which he had 
seen in the Great Plains ; for it was. not far 
distant from the Eaccoaimachec, or river of the 
Mine. But he was determined to go to the 
Hot Springs, which are thrpe leagues to the 
left of that liver, and from whence it is about 
twenty days journey to the goldmine — ^Thi« 
mine runs across the Ouchita River, which ia 
the summer season, is not more than mid- 
leg deep in many places. Before Mr. Spillard 
could eflfect his intended route upon the Ouchita, 
he and his servant fell sick with the ague and 
fever. After travelling eleven days, the ser- 
vant died, not being able to withstand the 
united inconveniences of sickness, hunger, and 
fatigue. Thus discouraged, Mr. Spillard with 
' difficulty crawled back to Ouchita post, where 
he recovered his health through the kind atten- 
tion of Mr. Fayole and his lady, and then re- 
turned by another route to Natchitoches, . He 
then came down the river to the posts of the 
Rapids, and from thence to the junction o f the 
Black River with tlie Red River. Here ho^ 
built a raft, and passed the great swamp that 
leads,to Natches, on the west of the Mississippi. 
From Natches he came to New Orleans, and 
then t o Pensacola, where he tcok passage in 
one of Mr. Panton's ships for London, in order 
to complete the journal of his transactions. On 
his passage he was captured by a f'fench priva- 
teer, and carried into Savannah. After being 
conSned here some time, Mr. Spillard was libe- 
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rBted« tnd proceeded to England, and about the 
middle of December 1795, arrived in London. 
This Angular character had been out near 
twelve yeM9, and travelled on foot, during that 
tinoe, the distance of 69^000 miles and upwards; 
through all Europe, Asiatic Turkey, through 

. Barbary, up to Macquinez and Fez in Morocco, 
and through the Arabs' country 

STA NLE Y,(J o H N ) a very eminent performer and 
composer 6f music, was bom in 1713. He was 
blind from his infancy, but acquired a profound 
knowledge of music, and became master of his 
Majesty's band of musicians. He was also or- 
ganist to the society of the Temple, and of St 
Andrew's, Holborn. He died in 1778. — Dr. 
Alcock, who had been a pupil of his, speaks of 

- his scientific knowledge in the most exalted 

• terms, and adds, that *' roost of the musicians 
contrived all methods to get acquainted with 

. him, as they found their advantage in it : that it 
was common, just as the service of St. Andrew's 
church, or the Temple was ended, to see forty 

• mr any organists at the altar, waiting to hear 
bis last voluntary ; even Mr. Handel himself I 
have many times seen at each of those places. 
In short, it must he confessed, that his extem- 

• pore voluntaries were inimitable, and his taste 
in composition wonderful." Dr. Alcock also 

- informs us of a number of very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances concerning this admirable man. " I 
was his apprentice,*' says the Doctor, ''and the 
£rstyear I went to him, I remember his occa- 
sionally plivying(for his amusement only) at bil- 
liards. 
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Hards, mtsslssippi, shuffle-board^ and skittles, 
at which games he coostantly beat his competi- 
tor^. To avoid prolixity « i shall mention his 
shewing me the way through the private streets 
of Westminster, tlie intricate passages of the 
city^ and the adjacent villages, both on horse- 
back and foot, places that I had never been at 
before ; his playing very neatly and correct all 
Correlli's, and Gemtniani*s twelve solos« &c. 
on the violin. He had so correct an ear and 
memory, that he never forgot the voice of 
any person he had once heard ; I, myself, have 
divers times been a witness of it : and in April 
1779» as he and I were going to PalUMali to 
the late Dr. Boyce's auction, a gentleman met 
. us who bad been in Jamaica twenty years, and 

^ rh a feigned voice, said. How ikyc do^ Mr. Slan- 
hy ^— when he, after pausing a little while, re* 
plied, God bUss me, Mr, Smitlh haw long have ym 
heen in England ?** ^c, . 

STERNE, (Lal'rence) an English divine, and a 
writer of an original cast, somewhat in the 
manner of Rabdais^ born at Clonmell in Ire« 
land, in 1713. After receiving a school edu- 
cation at Halifax, in Yorkshire, he went to 
Jesus' College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees. On entering into orders, lie was in-^ 
ducted to the living of Suttcv, through the interest 
of his uncle, who was a dignitary of York cathe- 
draL He married in 1741, and in the same year 
was made a prebendary of York. His wife's 
friends procured him the living of Stillington, 
but he continued to reside at Sutton^ doing duty 

at 
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at both^Iaces for about two jears. H^ was 
. then in good health, which^, however, soon after 
' forsook him. In 1760^ be published two volumes 
of his eccentric history of "Tristram Shandy ,** 
9 performance which was read with avidity by all 
ranks of people, and as universally admired, 
though abounding with indecent and indelicate 
allusions. In the same year he was presented 
to the curacy of Coxwoutd. In 1762, he went 
to France, and two years after to Italy, for the 
recovery of his health. He died in London, 
in 1768, and was buried in the cemetary of Sti 
George, Hanover*^quare. His works s^re 
** The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy," 
*' Sermbns,^' " A Sentimental Journey,** and 
" Letters,*' published since his death. Gar* 
^ick, his friend and admirer, wrote the following 
epitaph for him* 

<* Shall pride a heap of sculptorM marbk raise, 

'* Some worthless, unmourn d^ titled iook to pnisc ; . 

** And shall wc not by one poor gravestone team 

*' Where genius^wit, and humour sleep with Sterae." • 

STEVENS, (Georg* Alexander] acomedran 
' and poet, was born in London. Inclination or 
necessity led him early to the stage, in which 
profession he passed some years in itinerant 
companies, till at length he procured an engage* 
ment at Covent-garden theatre. Though a man 
of wit and learning, he never shone as a player, 
and, was indeed, rather below mediocrity. He 
had a taste for lyric poetry, and composed many 
excellent occasional songs. But he was principal* 
]y remarkable for exhimting a ne^ species of en- 
tertainment^ called ''A Lecture upon Heads.*' 
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After living in every kind of dissipation, ge- 
nerally necessitous, and always extravagant, he 
had the good fortune to hit upon this plan. He 
travelled with it sibout England, and was 
uncommonly successful. By this happy expe- 
dient he acquired, in a few years, a fortune suf^ 
ficient to afford him a comfortable retreat in 
his old age. He died in 178 1-. He was the 
author of a novel, in two volumes, entitled *' The 
Adventures of Tom Fool," and some dramatic 
pieces. He also published a monthly maoja- 
zine, which existed almost a year, entitled "The 
Beauties of all the Magazines except the Law- 
yer's," by George Alexander Stevens. His 
itinerant situation frequently threw him and 
his troupe into laughable situations. One night 
. when they were performing in a barn, they 
were too attentive to business to observe seveial 
large apertures in the boards, which afforded 
much enjoyment to the outside auditors ; one 
of whom took the first opportunity of tearing 
away the train of a pompous herome. Her duty 
soon after requiring her attendance on the stage, 
she stalked on^ and in the height of tragic rant 
exclaimed — " Why do I bear about this gaudy 
train ?"-^(at the same time turning round to ob- 
serve it, added) — *' D the dirty scoundrels, 

they have cut it off!*' On another night, when 

there was a scarcity of males in the company, a 

female was easily prevailed on to weaf the 

breeches. — The moment she appeared upon the 

stage, a burst of laughter proceeded from, every 

.quarter of the. wooden theatre; the actress 

^jomei in the mirth, suppouKig" her exertions m 

' her 
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her pomic character had given perfect satisfac- 
tion. But she soon discovered ihe origin of so 
much fun, when her daughter (a girl of about 
fifteen) thus addressed her with becoming ener- 
' gy — "Mother, mother, button your breeches! 
— Mother, mother, button your breeches !" — 
She was now convinced, that she had omitted a 
very n^essary article in the adjustment of her 
small cloaths, and very decently removed or 
rather concealed tlie nuisance. 
STRONG, (Joseph) a native of Carlisle, who^,^ 
though blind from his infancy, displayed amaz-^ 
ing skill in mechanics. When a youth, he con- 
^structed an organ for himself^ being a good per- 
former on that instrument. At twenty years 
of age he could make him self almost every arti- 
cle of wearing apparel. The first pair of shoes 
that he manufactured was for the purpose of 
walking from Carlisle to London, on a visit to 
Mr. Stanley, the blind organist. He also con- 
structed a great number ol mechanical figures 
and machines, and was expert at making any 
article of houshold furniture. He died at Car- 
lisle, in 179,8. 
SWIFT, (Jonathan) the celebrated dean ofSt. 
Patrick's in Dublin, was the son of an attorney, 
and born in 1667. He was an illustrious poetical, 
political, satirical, and miscellaneous writer. He 
w'as a posthumous child, and his mother had but u 
scanty provision left her to provide for herself 
and two children. He was first educated at Kil- 
kenny . school, from whence he was taken to 
Trinity-college, Dublin, where, from a natural 
dullness in the early part of life, or from ncg- 
Jectino^the usual Uudie* o£ iVv^ >w\\n^\'^\Vn , V^ 
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did not obtain hi» degree of B. A. withdst 
much difficulty. On the death of his uncle, by 
'Whom, he had been principally supported, he 
"Was left destitute ; he therefore paid a visit to 
Sir William Temple, in England, who received 
him very kindly, and employed him in correct- 
ing his works. In 1692 he was admitted to his 
degree of M. A. at Oxford; but in 1694-, on 
a disagreement between him and his patron, 
they parted. Entering into orders, he obtained 

' the prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connor, 
of the annual value of about lOOl. But Sir WiU 
liam Temple, having been much used to his 
company, was uneasy in his absence,' and made 
overtures of concession to him. A reconciliktion 
immediately took place, and Swift returned to 
England. Sir William Temple was so well 
pleased with his conduct oh tins occasion, that 
when he died, he left him his posthumous works, 
and a legacy in money. Having lost his friend, 
Mr. Swift endeavoured to procure some pre- 
ferment in England, but was disappointed: He 
was, however, appointed chaplain and private 
secretary to Lord Berkley, one of the lords jus- 
tices of Ireland; but was soon after diwaissed 
with the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin. 
He fixed his residence at ihe first of these 
places, and decorously performed the duties of 
a parish priest. To this habitation he invited 
over the celebrated Stella from England. Thi$ 
I lad^ wa$ daughter of Sir William TemptcJ's 
' J^ij^Ai:dji to whom Sir William had bequeathed 
'Ipidfrt. Tn consideration of her father's service- 
She accepted Swift*s mv\Va\\ow, ^'cvd xo&lded with 

"a faaiala friend^ Who ^^c^m^^m^^ \\«i ^s.\\>& 



Bouse when he was absent^ bat when he came 
home, they removed to another in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1701 he took his doctor's degree, and, 
on the accession of Queen Anne, commenced 
political writer, by which he became a conspi- 
cuous character. In 1713 he was appointed 
dean of St. Patrick's, which was a great disap- 
pointment to l^im, as he thought it inadequate 
to his deserts ; he looked higher, and thought 
himself entitled to a bishopric. On the deatk 
4>f the queen, the Tories lost their influence, and 
the dean became unpopular in Ireland ; but he 
afterwards became 'the idol of the nation, by 
zealously opposing the introduction of Wood's 
half-pence. In 1716 he was privately married 
to Stella, but they continued to live as they had 
done before. The dean's conduct, in this respect, 
is supposed to have preyed upon that lady's 
spirits, and eventually to have broken her heart. 
His treatment of another lady, on whom he be- 
stows the name of Vanessa in his works, was 
also extremely ungenerous. She was the daugh- 
ter of a Dutch merchant in Dublin, whose affec- 
tions he had gained by his promises and caresses ; 
but when she pressed him to marry or refuse 
her, he disclosed his real situation ; which had 
such an effect upon her, that she survived the 
shock only a few weeks. The dean was subject, 
through life, to a giddiness in the head, which 
increased toward the close of it, and brought 
on a total privation of reason, tn which condi* 
lion he died in 1745. In his lutid intervals he 
bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to erect an 
hospital in Dublin, for lunatics and ideots. His 
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remaiDS were interred in St. Patrick's atfhe* 
draL The principal works of Dean Swift are, 
" The Tale of a Tub ;*• « Gulliver's Travels, 
a moral and political Romance i" " Letters, 
Poems, Sermons, Political Treatises ;** and 
•* The Four last Years of Qoeen Anne." As 
his company was courted by persons of tbe first 
rank in life and literature, the following pecufi* 
arities may be related of him. It was a role 
with him never to speak more than a minote at 
a time, and to wait for others to take ap tbe 
conversation. He was particularly happy in 
punning, and used to say, '' that none despised 
that talent but those who were without it.^ He 
greatly excelled in telling stories, but in thelat* 
ter part of his life repeated them too often. He 
was offended at a doubU entendre, or probneness 
in religious subjects. He was pleased at having 
ladies in the company, because it preserved tbe 
delicacy of conversation ; though we may ven- 
ture to assert that, in his writings, there are 
greater indelicacies than any thubk intendres can 
amount to. 
TELL, (William) an illustrious Swiss patriot, 
and the chief instrument of the revolution which 
delivered the Swiss cantons from the German 
yoke in 1307. Geisler, the governor of these 
provinces for the emperor Albert, ordered hinj, 
on pain of death, to shoot an apple placed on 
tl)e head of his son. Having fortunately suc- 
ceeded in the task imposed upoo him, without 
hurting the child, he told the tyrant, that had be 
Keen less fortunate^ he had another arrow in re- 
serve 
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serve, which he should have directed to his heart. 

. Animated by his courage and example, the 
Swiss flew to arms, when Geisler was killed by 
Tell, and the Austrians completely expelled from 
the country. 

THELLUSON, (Peter, Isaac) a native of 
France, though many years resident as a mer- 
chant in England, died in 1798» Having ac- 
quired a vast fortune, he disposed of it by wiil> 
in the following extraordinary manner. Having 
^ property of 700,0001. he left in legacies to 
bis wife and children not quite 100,0001. The 
residue he left to trustees to accumulate and be 
laid out in the purchase of estates in England, 
till all the male children of his sons and grand- 
sons are dead. But all who may take under this 
will must adopt the name of Thelluson. The 

term of accumulation cannot be less than from 

• 

90 to 1 20 years. If it should terminate at the 
first period, the property would amount to 
35,000,0001 ; and it at the latter lo 1 4O,000,000l. 
And if, at that remote period, he should have no 
lineal descendants, the estates are to be sold, 
and the money applied to the Sinking Fun J, un-, 
der the direction of Parliament. The heirs at 
law have since applied to the court of Chancery 
to set aside the wul ; but, after long and learn- 
ed arguments, it was fully established. 
THEODORE, (King op CoRsiCA)wasthesonof 
Anthony, baron de N ewhoffand de Stein in West- 
phalia, who marrying a daughter of a merchant, 
thereby incurred the displeasure of his relations, 
and was obliged to emigrate into France. By the 
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ef>joified their subjects Hot to assist tiie malcon- 
tents. Theodore, however, received large sons 
of money, and instituted a military order on 
the island, called *^ Th^ Order of Deliverance ;'' 
but the failure in the expected succours soon 
altered the face of affairs. He therefore resolved 
on. quitting the island, but first appointed depu- 
ties ta manage affairs in hi& absence. He went 
in disguise iirom Corsica, and afler visitii^ dif- 
ferent places, came to Naples, where he was 
seized and confined in the fortiess of Coeta. 
On obtaining his liberty, the unfortunate Theo- 
dore repairc^d to England, where he was re- 
duced to the most wretched state of poverty, 
and thrown into the King's Bench Prison 
for debt. Being released by an act of insolvency 
in 1756, he gave, in a schedule, the kingdom 
of Corsica, as liis estate to his creditors, and 
died at his taylor\.in the December of the same 
yeac. At the esiTpence of a private gentleman, 
a marble. monument was erected to his memory 
in St. Anne's Church, with the following in- 
f caption — "Near this place is interred Theo- 
dore, king of Corsica, who died in this parish 
December 11, 1756, immediately afler leaving 
the King's B^nch Prison, by the benefit of the 
act of insolvency ; in consequence of which he 
registered his kingdom of Corsica for the use of 
bis creditors. . ^ * 

Th<f grave, great teacher : to a level bring:s 
Ueroes, and beggais, galley slaves, and kings. 
But Theodore this moral leam'd e^ dead \ j 
Faiq pour'd its lesson on his living head ; > 

Beuow'd a kin^doia, and deojrM him bread. ) 

TITIAN, 
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TITIAN^ orTITIANO, the most universal ge* 
nius for painting of all the Lombard school^ was 
born at Cador, in Frkili, a province of Venice> 

• in 1 480. His uncl^ placed him under Gio- 
vannui Belitni, by whose instructions^and his own 
genius, he made a wonderful progress. But 

. lliough he had adopted Sellini's stile, which was 

• stiflT and laboured, when he beheld the works 
•of Giorgipne, he altered his manner. He also 
<x>ntracted an intimacy with that great artist^ 
which continued till Giorgione grew jealous of 
Titian's talents, and then their friendship sub- 

. fiided. Titian was the best colourist of all the 
moderns, and the most eminent for history, por- 
traits, and landscapes. His reputation rose 
with great rapidity, and there was hardly a 
distinguished personage in Europe who did 
Aot think it an honour to send him some testi- 
mony of esteem. The Emperor Charles V. 
created him a knight, and granted him a pen- 

* '^ion. He also frequently supplied him with con- 
siderable sums of money, signifying upon these 
occasions, " that he did not mean to pay him the 
value of his pictures, because they were above 
any price. To enumerate the variety of 
works executed by this admirable arti^ would 
he endless ; but there are two which are par- 
ticularly spoken of as inimitable : vi2^ " The 
Last Supper,^ in the Escuriai, in Spain ; and 
the other, " A Representation of Christ crowned 
with Thorns," at Milan. He died in 1576. 

TYNDALE, (William) a most zealous English 
reformer, memorable for liaving made the first 
^gli«h version of the Bible^ was born on the 
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borders of Wales about the year 1500. He^vas 
entered at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and early 
imbibed the doctrines of Luther. Being per- J 
secuted in England for this work, be led to 
Gemjany, and afterwards to Antwerp, where 
through the private machinations of the English 
clergy, who sent over informations against bin), 
he was condemne4 and suffered death as an he- 
retic in 1536 ; being first strangled by the hands 
of the common hangman, and afterwards burnt. 
VANDILLE, (M. De.) was the most remarkable 
man in Paris, on account of his extreme wealth 
and avarice. He lodged on the upper ftoor, 
to avoid lioise or visits, and had no other servant 
than a poor old woman, whom he allowed 
only seven iws fier week, or arte /lem^ /^r Sem* 
His common food was bread and milk ; but on 
a Sunday, he usually indulged himself with a 
little sour wine. This prudent cBponomist had 
been a magistrate at Boulogne, but afterwards 
removed to Paris. ■ The great value a miser 
annexes to a farthing, will make us less sur- 
prised at the infinite attachment he must have 
to a guinea; of which it is the seed, growing 
by gentle gradations into pence, shillings, pounds, 
thousands, and ten-thousands. He literally 
adopted the old maxim of " Take care of the 
farthings, and the pence, shillings, and pounds 
will take care of themselvesi; tnese semina of 
wealth may be compared to seconds oi time, 
which generate years, centuries, and even cter- 
. i>ity itself." In 1733, he possessed upwards of 
fieven hundred thousand pounds^ which he be- 
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sot «r CBttltiplied on the body of a single shil* 
Ung, from the age of sixteen to the age of se* 
venty-tv^. On a hot summer's day, he bar- 
gabed with a woodman &>r a quantity of wood 
io serve foe fuel, and afterwards took an oppor- 
tunity of stealing as mach as he could carry from 
the same pile. In carrying this load of pilfered 
property to his hiding place> the weight of the 
burthen, together with the heat of the weatheo 
threw him into a fever. He then, for the first 
time in his life, sent for a surgeon to bleed him^ 
but he desired to know his terms, which being 
fQentioned, Vandiile thought them exorbitant: 
an apothecary was then applied to, who was 
equally high in his demand. At length he pA>« 
posed terms to a common bsurber-i^rgeon, who 
undertook to open a vein for three-|^nce a-time. 
'''But (says the worthy Gsconomist) how often 
will it be requisite ta bleed !" 'Three times/ 
said he^ " And what quantity of blood do you 
propose to take?'- 'About eight ounces each 
time,* replied the -operator. " That will be nine 
oence ! — too muchi — too much!" exclaimed old 
Vandiile, ." I have determined to go a cheaper 
way to work — take the whole quantity at once, 
that you propose to take at three times, and that 
will save me sixpence." This being insisted 
on, he lost twenty-four ounces of blood, and died 
in a few days, leaving his vast treasures to the 
king whom he appointediiis sole heir.. Thus he 
contracted his disorder by pilfering.; and his 
death by an unpreoedsnted stretch of parsi- 
mony, t . 

-VAN. 
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VAX DYCK, (Sir Anthony) an illustrioas his- 

Uirical and portrait painter^ was bom al Antwerp i 
■ •'ml 399, and brought up under R ubens. He visit* I 
eci I tal V, and, after staying a short time at R ome, 
repaired to Venice, where he attained the beao- 
tifu! coi^uricg of Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
the Vcneiiaii school. When he returned to 
Flanders^ he had acquired a manner so noble, 
natural, and ea\v, tliat Titian was hardly his 
superior ; and no other master equal to him in 
portraits. His pictures had rendered him so fii- 
nious, that cardinal Richelieu invited him to 
France, from whence he soon afler came over 
to England, and was taken into the service of 
Charles 1 ; who admired his performances* ho- 
noured him with knighthood, granted him a 
considerabie pension, and presented him with 
his own picture set round with diamonds. Here 
he amassied great riches, and married one of the 
greatest beauties of the Ejiglish court, a daugh- 
ter of the earl ofGowry. He died in 164), and 
was buried in St. Paul's cathedral. 

VILLIERS, (George) duke of Buckingham, 
memorable in English story for having been the 
. favourite of two Kings, was bom at Brookesby 
in Leicestershire, in 1592. Being a very hand- 
some youth, his mother resolved to introduce 
him at court, concluding that a young gentle- 
man of his fine figure,' would attract the notice 
and favour of James I. The king being present 
at a play,, performed by the Cambridge scholars, 
it was previously contrived that Villiers shbukl 
appear. The plan succeeded ; for the king no 
'Idtibiibr cast his eyes upon him, than he becamd 

C^ficiuated 
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fascinated: for, as Lord Clarendon observes, 
•* though he was a prince of more learning and 
knowledge than any other of that age^ and really 
delighted more in books and in the conversation 
of learned men, yet, of all wise men living, he 
was the most delighted with handsome persons 
and fine clothes. The earl of Somerset, his 
majesty^s late favourite, was immediately dis 
carded, and Villiers soon after his first appear- 
ance at court, was appointed cnp-bearerto (he 
king. In the space of a few weeks he was 
successively knighted, made a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, and knight of the garter. In a 
short time he was created a baron, a viscounty 
An earl, and a marquis. He also became Lord 
High Admiral of England, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and Master of the Horse. AH 
the favours, honours, and offices of the three 
kingdoms were entirely at his disposal. In con^ 
sequence of which, he exalted almost the whole 
of his numerous family and dependants, many of 
whom had no other merit than that of their alli- 
ance to him. On the succession of Charles, 
in 1625, the Duke was equally a favourite with 
that prince, but he had lost all confidence with 
the Parlian^ent. Votes and remonstrances 
passed against him as an enemy of the country ; 
and the king was refused a supply on the 
ground of his ill-management. The Duke 
caused this and the next Parliament to be soon 
dissolved^ and proposed new projects for rais- 
ing money. He acted, indeed, as violence and 
passion dictated. A war having been declgred 
against France^ he took the command at the 

de&c«u\t 
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descent upon the isle of Rhee ; in w&kft At 
fiower of the army was lest. Returning to Eng- 
land, he reviewed the fleet and army, and was 
abottt to repair to the relief of RocheOe, wbicfa 
was then besieged by Cardinal Richelieu, and 
was at Portsmoath for that purpose, when he 
was assassinated by one John Felton, mi English' 
nan; who> from a gloomy disposition, con- 
ceived it would be doing God and the nation 
service to rid the world of such a mischievous 
man. This assassination took place on the 23d 
of August, 1628. 

VOLTAIRE, (Marte Frak^ois Arouet de) 
a celebrated French historian, philosopher, dra- 
matic writer, and epic-poet, was bom at Paris 
in 1694. In his earliest years he displayed 
specimens of brilliant wit, and a spri^kly iaia- 
gination ; and as he said of hjmself, made verses 

. before he was out of his cradleL Many of his essays 
are now existing, which, though written when 
he was between twelve and fourteen, betray no 
marks of in^cy. Voltaire began his education 
in the palace of Louis le Grand, and being in* 
tended for the profession of the law, he went 
to study jurisprudence ; but he sotm became 
disgusted with the dryness of that pursuit, and 
devoted hf^ time to the service of the muses. He 
bad a ^rticular relish for satire, and the govern- 
ment did not escape the -lash i^ his pen, for 
which he suffered a yearns imprisonment in the 
Bastille. About this time he composed his 
" CEdipus,"and soon after he produced the trage* 

' dv of" Marianne.^ The eccentricity and severity 
of his writings, in general, obliged him to with- 
draw 
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dr^w into England, where he printed his "Henri- 
ade/' a fine epic poem. In 1730, appeareal his 
" 3rutus," and shortly after his " Zaire/' fje 
next produced his '* Philosophical Letters, 
abounding with ridicule and sarcastic jeers 
against the religion of his country ; and for 
this he was a second time imprisoned ; but 
Madame d*ptiole, afterwards Pompadour, 
stepped forward in hjs favour^ and made his 
peace at court. When his ** Merope" made its 
appearance, his reputation was established on 
the firmest basis; but his '' Princess of Navarre,^^ 
procured him appointments at court ; viz. Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber, and Historiographer 
to the king. Hp was thus circumstanced w^hen 
under the direction of Count d'Argenson, he 
undertook a history of the war of 1741. His 
** Histories of Charles XII. and the Czar Pe- 
ter, are models of historic composition. In 
M'^6, he was admitted a member of the aca- 
demy, and in 1750, the King of PrLjssia engaged 
Jiim by a pension of 22,000 livfes. He had a 
dispute, however, with this monarch, who or- 
dered him to be arrested at Franckfort; but Vol- 
taire soon regained his liberty, alid prevailed 
on his friends to p^ve ^ w^y for his return to his 
native country. In this he did. not succeed at 
that time ; he therefore retired for some months 
to Colmar, and from that place repaired to Ge- 
neva. The troubles then existing at this last 
city, deprived him of his asyHim, and he re- 
piovcd to Ferney, in the county of Gex. In 
this retreat ho was honoured with the notico 
. and estewiQ of princes, and the mostdistingui^h^ 
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ed personages. He resolved, however, t6 cjiiit 
his repose at Ferney, for the eclat at the cstpitfll^ 
being assured he might obtain permtssiort of 
L*uis XVI. Acx^ordingly he hastened to the 
metropolis, where he was received with tran- 
sport, and all the academies honoured him in 
an unprecedented manner. He died df an hds- 
morrhage, and retention of urine, in 1771, and 
was buried in the church Selliefes a Barnard, a 
jnonaslery in the diocese of Troyes ; but In 1791, 
llis remains were removed, and deposited in the 
church of St. Genevieve, at Paris. Of his cha- 
racter, the following is a brief], but impartial 
sketch, Ho was a freethinker at L6ndon« a 
cartesian at Versailleji, a christian at Nancja 
and an infidel at perlin. In society, he was 
alternately an Aristippus and a Diogenes. He 
made pleasure the object of his researches; 
be enjo\ed it, and made it the object of his 
praise; he grew weary of it, and tu^fned it into 
ridicule; he had sensibility without affection, 
was voluptuous without passions, open witiiout 
sincerity, and liberal without generosity ; he 
was stec^dfast to nothipg by choice, but every 
thing by irregular starts of fancy. His life was 
an uncommon and perpetual change from great- 
ness to meappess, from glory to contempt ; and 
frequently has he combined the gravity of Plato, 
>vith the legerdemain of harlequin ! Though he 
has oden availed himself of his amazing talents^ 
to propiote the c^use of reason a^nd hupianit}', to 
inspire princes with toleration, and with an 
Jiprror for war ; yet he too oflen exerted him? 
Wfflfin extending the ^ivatv^les pf iireligion and 
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dharcby. As a roan of letters, howeVer, he will 
stand in the first rank with posterity, for bril- 
liancy of imagination^ for astonishing ease, ex- 
quisite taste, versatility of talents, and extent of 
knowledge. 
WALPOLE, (Sir Ropert) aftenVards Earl of Or- 
_iord, an eminent statesman and political writer^ 
was born at Houghton in Norfolk, in 1674. In 
1700> he was chosen Member of Parliament 
for King's Lynn, and continued to represent 
that borough in several succeeding Parliaments. 
In 1703, he was appointed Secretary at War, 
and io 1709, Treasurer of the Navvi On the 
change of ministry he Was stripped of all his 
places; and in 17 Hi the House of Commons 
voted him guilty of notorious corrup^ns in his 
office of secretary at war, and resolved he should 
b^ committed to the Towefi and expelled the 
house ; but the whigs espoused his cause, and^ 
through their influence, caused him to be re- 
chosen for Lynn; and though the house de- 
clared his election void, \iU 9onstituents and 
friends persisted in their cWcCi and he sat in 
the next parliament. On the accession of 
George L he was appointed paymaster general of 
the forces, and a privy counsellor. In two years 
after, he resigned, and opposed the ministry; 
and at the expiration of another tWo years, was 
again appointed paymaster. He now attained 
his plenitude of power, and held the united 
offices of chancellor of the exchequer and first 
lordof the treasury. From his profusion in the 
distribution of places, pensions, and emoluments^ 
to answer his political purposes, he has been 

F f 2 called 
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called the " father of Corruption ;*' and is Said 
to hat'c boasted that he " knew every man's 
price [*' He Was either mistaken in his asser- 
tion, or had not compensations enough to be- 
stow, as it appeared soon after ; for in 1742, 
the opposltioh Was too powerful for him; 
and he was compelled to resign his places and 
emoluments. A remark may naturally occur to 
the reader, that, if Sir Robert Walpole was the 
father of corruption, it has been propagated an 
hundred fold hy most of his successors. To 
screen Sir Robert from all further resentment 
of the comthons, he was created Earl of Orford, 
and gratified With a pension of 4,001)1. a year. 
He did not long enjoy the honours of a peerage, 
for he died in 1745. Il^ the early part cf his 
life, he wrote several political pamphlets ; but 
in the latter part of it, he had too many venal 
pens devoted to his service, to need the use of 
his own to point out his immaculacy. 

WATTEAU,^ (ANtHONY) a celebrated Dutch 
painter, wis born in 1684, and died in 1721. 
In his last moments he is said to h^ve given a 
strong testimony of his affection to his art. A 
^ priest who attended him, offering him a Cfuci- 
tix to kiss, which Was extremelj ill painted, 
" For God's sake, father, (said the dying man) 
remove it from me — the sight of it shocks me !" 

WILD, (Ton AT Han) or as his biographer, 
Henry Fielding, Very properly stiles him, Jo- 
nathan Wild the Great, possessed a bold 
heart, a thundering Voice, and a steady coun- 

^ tenance ; qualifications that were\ admirably 
adapted to facilitate his huge and wjonderful 

UD' 
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undertakings. In circumstances that required 
colourings Wild alwa)'s kept as nearly to truth 
as possible ; and that, as he used to observe in 
private, was turning the cannon of the enemy 
against themselves! " Permit me to assure 
you/' said he to a friend, " although the idea 
may be somewhat coarse, I had rather stand on 
the summit of a dung-kill^ than at the bottom of 
a hill in paradise : for did not the devil declare> 
it was better to reien in hell than be a vakt-de^ 
ch^mhre in heaven/* Jonathan, at an early pe- 
riod of his calling, laid down several maximsf 
as certain methods of obtaining greatness; 
aipong which are the following. — 1. Never 
do more mischief to another than is necessary to 
effect your purposes, for mischief is too pre^ 
cious a thing to be thrown away. 2. To know 
no distinction of men from ajfection, but to 
sacrifice all with equal readiness to your inter- 
est. 3. Never communicate more of an affair 
than is necessary to the person who is to execute 
it. 4. To forgive no enemy ; but be cautious^ 
and oflen dil^ory, in revenge. 5. To shun 
poverty and distress. 6. To foment eternal 
jealousies in the gang, one of another. 7. That 
a good name, like money, must be parted with, 
or at least greatly risked, to bring the owner 
any advantage. 8. That virtue, like pre« 
cious stones, are easily counterfeited \ that the 
cpunterfeits, in both cases, adorn the wearer 
equally, and that very few have the discern- 
ment sufficient to distinguish the counterfeit 
jewel from the real one. 9. Men should pro« 
chjm their own virtues, as shopkeepers expose 

F f S their 
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their goods, in brdier Id profit by inefti. IG. 
That the he&rt is Ihe proper seat of hatrfed : 
{and the toinitenancfe of affection atid friend- 
ship. Mr. Wild was born at Wolverhampton, 
in Staffordshire, aboiit the year 1682, his fa- 
ther being an honest atld laborious carpenter j 
who, lafter bestowing a tblerable education on 
Jdhathan, apprenticed hinl to a buckle-maker, 
at Bii'mingham. Here he desferted a distressed 
Wife and infart, and repaired to London, where 
hfe fcontracled some debts, for which he was 
impn!i<5ned fh the compter for about four years } 
and in that learned seminary it was, that he 
imbibed ideas, and formed connections which 
paved the way to his future greatness. On Mon- 
■ day February 15, 1^24-5, Jonathan Was appre- 
hended at his house in the Old Bailey, charged 
with assisting a highwayman to escape from a 
constable at Bow ; and this charge being fully 
SLibstanlialed, he was committed to Newgale. 
Besidfcs this charge, there were several infortna* 
tions filcid' against him to the following eflfect. 
That for many years past, he had been a confede* 
rate with grtJat numbers of highwaymen, pick- 
pockets, housebreakers, shoplifters, and other 

• thieves. That he had formed a kind of thieving 
corporation, ofwhich he was the director, or cbra- 
hiander in chief J arid that, notwithstanding his 
pretended services in detecting t)ffenders, he 
jprocured such only to be hanged as concealed 
'or refued to sliare their booty with hira. That 
liie had divided the town arid country into so 
tnany districts, a^id appointed distinct gatigs for 

. each; who regularly produced their accounts 

to 



it> him ; concealing even in his own house, 
those villains who ran a risk of detection. That 
he had not only been a receiver of stolen goods 
dnd writings of all kinds, for near fifteen years 
past, but also occasionally turned robber himself, 
in conjunction with his confederates, whom he 
protected, at such periods, by assuming the 
functions of a civil officer ; tarrying for that 
purpose a short silver staff as a badge of autho- 
rity. That he had> under his care and direc- 
tion, several warehouses for the reception of 
stolen goods : and alst) a ship for conveying 
jewels, watthes, and other valuable goods to 
Holland, Vvhere he had stationed an old thief 
is factor. That he kept several artists in pay 
to ne\V modify rings, watches, seals, snuff-boxes, 
&c. that such articles might not be sworn to. 
That he seldom, or never, helped owners to the 
hotes or papers they had lost, unless he found 
them able exactly to specify and describe them ; 
and then'often insisted on more than half their 
Value. And, lastly, that he had often sold hu- 
tnan blood, by pmcuring false witnesses to 
swear awav the lives of those who were ob- 
noxious to iiim ; or otherwise to obtain the re- 
Ward given by government on the conviction of 
offenders. Some of his old associates were 
ready to substantiate several of these heavy 
charges: but, while in Newgate, Jonathan 
committed the particular fact for which he died. 
Having before his apprehension, been con- 
cerned in robbing the shop of Catherine Stet- 
ham, in Holbom, of fifty yards of lace, vftlue 
forty pounds^ he received ten guineas from that 

5 lady 
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lady, while under confinemelit, for the recov^ 
of her property, but without discovering the 
persons who conimilted the fact. In order to 
magnify bis public services, and make a favour- 
able impression on the minds of the jury, he 
distributed a printed paper, just before the trial 
commenced, stating the number of unfortunate 
wretches whom he had legally murdered : thirty- 
five were for robbing on the highway ; twenty- 
two for ho use-break mg ; and ten for return- 
ing from transportation. Mrs. Stetham's evi- 
dence, however, very clearly developed the 
hero's villainy, with respect to his ostensible 
occupation. After having paid him for tlie re- 
covery of the box, vvhicn did not contain all 
the lace. — " Now, Mr. Wild, (said she) what 
must I give you for your trouble V* — " Not a 
farthing, (answered Jonathan) not a single far- 
thing. I don't do these things for ivorUly inter- 
est, but alone for the benefit of poor persons 
who have met with misfortunes. .And as you 
• are a widow, and a good christian, F desire no- 
thing but your prayers ; for I have many ene- 
mies ; and God only knows what will be the 
consequence of this imprisonment I" Fortu- 
nately for mankind, Jonathan's prophetic fears . 
were realized by a public execution at Tybpm, 
amidst the execrations of an enraged populace, 
who pelted him with stones, to the last moment 
bf his existence. Fielding says, that Jonathan 
Wild picked the ordinarj^s pocket ot a oork- 
«creVv at the gallows, and died with it in his 
band ; but, perhaps^ this is an expigraration. 

Jona- 
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Jonathan's ruin could by no means be attributed 
to his want of depth in the ocean of villainy. 
His body was covered with wounds and scars ; 
his throat had been cut, and his skull fractured 
in two places ; accidents which happened in 
various heroic contests between this great man 
and his pupils, nearly one hundred of whom, he 
not only trained for, but personally arrested, 
convicted on his own oath, and, as it were, led 
to the gallows* Perjury was an undertaking 
which he considered as innocent ; whether di- 
rected to the ruin of an industrious tradesman^ 
or to save, or to take aWay, thfe life of a friend 
and coadjutor. Insolent and haughty in' pros- 
perity, he became dejected and timid in adver- 
sity : for unable either to bear the stings of con- 
science, or the approach of dissolution, he had 
recourse to intoxicating liquors, which deadened 
without dispelling, his fears. Jonathan, as the 
aweful period drew near, delighted in talking 
of the glorious acts of suicide which the Greeks 
and Romans had performed ; and, in order to 
imitate such great examples — or rather to pro- 
cure an easy and tranquil death — he swallowed an 
immoderate dose of laudanum ; but the quantity 
proving antidotal, by rising again from his sto- 
mach, our wretched hero was compelled to accept 
the honour only of the intention ; while a second 
hero, Mr» Executioner, obtained the real credit 
of exterminating the greatest miscreant that 
nature ever produced ; for, reader, we have 
not presented thee with a perfect catalogue of 
his public enormities. 

WILKES, 
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at length fancied that she was called to act some 
great and extraordinary part, and in this per- 
suasion formed th6 project of becoming tlie 
leader of a sect. In the course of a long and 
dangerous illness, she was suddenly seized 
or gave it out that she was seized With a 
lethargy, so that to hei* friends she appeared as 
really dead. She continued several hours in 
this situation; and preparations were actually 
making for her interment, when she suddenly 
started up, and callec^ for her clothes, declaring 
^^ that she had risen from the dead, and that she 
had cast off all her material substance, and re- 
tained only the spiritual." She went accord- 
ingly to the next meeting, ^s if with Ihe author 
rity 0^ some celestial being, spoke there as one 
inspired, and gained some followers. She soon 
made some proselytes, and at the same time 

. drew upon herself the displea^sure of all v^'ho 
adhered to the old forms of the religion 
of the quakers, She experienced, there- 
fore, a very unfavourable reception for herself 
^nd doctrines, both iji Philadelphia^ and New 
York. Wherever she CJ^m^e every, quaker 
turned away .from her with abhorrence, as the 
enemy of his religion : and all pth^r persons 
deemed her a fool or an enthusiast. Thjs dis- 

. position of the public she again called ^ perse- 
cution, it being favourable to lier ultiro5i.te* vipws. 
The number of her followers was tiow daily in-r 
creasing; and as she confidently trusted it vvoqld 
become still more considerably, • she thought 
they might, perhaps, be willing to follow 
her. According;! y, she proposed to a num|jer 
of them to flee irom \]i\^^^ \e.^v^i%^^t6loWraiK:e, 
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und to scttl« in a place where they might wor- 
ship God undisturbed, and free from that bitter 
spirit of persecution which men had introduced 
in opposition lo the divme will. Soon after, the 
country about Lake Seneca and Crooked Lake, 
was fixed upon as the place of their settlement. 
The company of New York which had pur- 
chased this land from the Indians, entered into 
a treaty for the sale of it with these reformed 
quakers. They were promised three tracts of 
land, containing each six thousand square acres, 
5\nd which were to form three districts, and to 
which Jemima instantly gave the name of Jeru' 
salem. Thirty families removed hither with 
her ; but she had confidently expected three 
or four hundred more, of whom however, not 
above twenty at last arrived. This society 
soem spread over the three districts, which it 
was to occupy ; but was. not sufficiently numer^ 
ous to replenish the fourth part of each. The 
enchantment, however, had already been 
broken by > Jemima's absence,, and with it had 
also vanished their zeal for peopling this new 
land of promise. Wc saw Jemima, (says tiie 
Duke de la Rochcfoucault tiancourt) and fit- 
tended, her meeting, which is held in her own 
house. We found Ihcieabout thiity persons, men, 
women and children. Jemima stood at the door 
of her bedchamber, on a carpet, with an arm 
chair behind her. She had on a white morn* 
ing ^own, and waistcoat, such as men wear, 
and a petticoat of the samecolpur. Her black 
hair was cut short, carefully combed, and di- 
vided Wibindinto three ringl^tsj.sl^e wore a 
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Stock, and white silk cravat, ' which was tied 
about her neck with affected negligence. In 
point of delivery, she preached with more ease 
than any other quaker I have yet he^rd ; but 
the subject matter of her discourse was an eter 
. nal repetition of the same topics-^eath, sin, 
and repentance. She is said to be about forty 
years of age, but she did not appear to be 
more than thirty. She is of a middle stature, 
well made, of a florid countenance, and has fine 
teeth, and beautiful eyes. Her action is stu- 
died ; she aims at simplicity, but there is son)e- 
what pedantic in her manner. In her chamber 
we found her friend Rachel Miller, a young wo- 
man about twenty-eight or thirty ' years of age, 
her follower and admirer, who is entirely de- 
voted to her. All the land which Jemima pos- 
sesses is purchased in the name of Rachel Mil- 
ler, an advantage she owes to her influence 
over her adherents, and to her dexterity in 
captivating their affections. Jemima, or tJie 
FnenJ{2LS she is called by way of eminence), 
inculcates, as her leading tenet, poverty and re- 
signation of all earthly possessions. If you talk 
to her of her house, she always calls it " the 
house which I inhabit.*' This house, however, 
though built only of the trunks of trees, is ex- 
tremely pretty and commodious. Her room is 
exquisitely neat, and resembles more the boudoir 
of a fine lady, than the cell of a nun. It con- 
tains a looking glass, a clock, and an arm-chair, 
a good bed, ^ warming pan, and a silver saucer. 
Her garden is kept in good order ; her spring- 
/louse is full of mv\VL,c\i^&%^iWvva^ butchers 
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neat, and game* Her hypocrisy may be 
traced in all her discourses, actions and conduct, 
and even in tlie very manner in which she ma* 
nages her counlenam^e. She seldom speaks 
.without quoting >the Bible, or introducing a se- 
rious sentence about death, and the necessity of 
making our peace with God. Whatever does 
not belong to her own sect, is with her an ob- 
ject of distaste and steadfast aversion. She sows 
dissentions in families, to deprive the lawful 
heir ofhis right of inheritance, in order to appro- 
priate it to herself; and all this she does under 
the name and by the agency of her companion, 
who receives all the presents brought by the 
faithful, and preserves them for her reverend 
friend, who, being wholly absorbed in her com- 
xnunion with Christ, whose prophetess' she is, 
would absolutely forget the supply of her bodily 
wants, if she were not well taken care of. The 
number of her votaries has^ of late, much de- 
creased. Many of the families who followed 
her to Jerusalem, are no longer the dupes of her 
self-interested policy. Some still keep up the 
outward appearance of attachment to her 5 while 
others havi? openly disclaimed their connection 
with Jemima. Such, however, as still conti- 
nue her adherents, appear to be entirely de- 
voted to her. With these she passes for a pro- 
phetess, an indescribable being 5 she is not Jemi- 
ma Wilkinson, but a spirit of a peculiar name, 
which remains a profound secret to all, who 
are not true believers ; she is the friend, the all- 
friend. Six or seven girls of different ages, but 
all youpg and handsome, wait upon her, with 
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surprising ^mulalion, to enjoy the peculiar sa- 
tisfaction of being permitted to a[)proacli this 
- celestial being. Her fields and her garden arc 
ploughed and dug by the friends, who neglect 
their own business to lake care of hers ; and 
the all-friend is so condescending, as not to 
refuse their services ; she comforts them with 
a kind word now and then, makes inquiries after 
and provides for their health and w6lfare, and 
lias the art of effectually captivating their affec- 
tions, the more, perliaps, because she knows 
how to keep her votaries at a respectful dis- 
tance. When the service was over, Jemima 
invited us to dinner. The hope of watching her 
more narrowly induced us to accept the invita- 

• tion ; but weL^did not then know, that it forms 
a part of tlie character she acts, never to eat with 
anyt^ne. She soon left us; and locking her- 
self up with her female friend, sat down with- 
out other company, to an excellent dinntr; 
we did not get our's till after she had dined. 
When our dinner was over, and also another, 
which was served ud after our*s, the sanctuary 
was opened again. And now Jemima ap- 

. peared once more at the door of her room, an. I 
conversed with us, seated in an arra-chair., 
When strangers are with her, she never comes 
over the threshold of her bed-room ; and when 
by herself, she is constantly engaged in delibe- 
ration how to impro\'e the deinesce of her 
friend. The house li'as, thi^ day, very fiill. 
Our company consisted of exactly ten persons ; 
after us dined another company jof the same 
number;, and as many dined in the kitclien. 
X^ijr plates as wd\ as VU^ V^bk-lincj), were per- 
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fedly clean and neat ; our repast, although fru- 
gal, was yet better in qualit)' than any ofwhich 
mre had partaken since we had led Philadelphia ; 
it consisted of good fresh meat, with pudding, 
an. excellent sallad, and a beverage of peculiar 
yet charming flavour, with which we were 
plentifully supplied out of Jemima's apartment. 
Inhere it was prepared. The devout guests 
€bserved, all this while, a profound silence ; 
they either cast down their eyes, or lifted them 
up to heaven with a rapturous sigh ; to me they 
appeared not unlike a party of the faithful, in 
the primitive ages, dining in a church. The all- 
friend, had by this time exchanged her former 
dress, for that of a fine Indian lady, which, how- 
ever, was cut out in the same fashion as the 
former. Her hair and eyebrows had again 
been combed. She did not, utter a syllable re- 
specting our dinner ; nor did she offer to make 
any apology for her absence. Constantly en- 
^ged in personating the part she has assumed, 
she descanted in a sanctimonious, mystic tone, 
on death, and on the happiness of having been 
an useful instrument to others in the way of 
their salvation. Slie afterwards gave us a rhap^" 
srody of prophecies to read, ascribe<l to one 
Dr. Love, who was beheaded in Crom well's, 
time ; wherein she clearly discerned, according 
to her accounts, the French revolution, the de- 
cline and downfal of popery, and the impend- 
ing end of the world. Finding, however, that 
this conversation was but ill adapted to engage 
our attention, she cut short her harangue at 
once. We bad, indeed, already seen more than 

G g 3 enough 
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enough to estimate the character of this baJ 
actress, whose pretcmled sanctity only in'ipircd 
us with contempt and disgust, and wlio is alto- 
gether incapable of imposing upon any pc^^()^ 
of common understanding, unless those of th(* 
most simple minds, or downright enthusiasts. 
Her speedies iye so strongly contradicted by 
the tenor of her actions ; her whole conduct ; 
her ex pence compared !o that of other families 
within a circumference of fifty miles ; her way 
of living, and her dress, form such a striking 
contrast with het harangues on the subject of 
" condemning earthly enjoyments ; and life ex- 
treme assiduity with which she is continuailv 
endeavouring to induce children, over whom 
she has any influence, to leave their pjTrents, 
and fi^rm a part of her community; all those 
particulars so strongly militate against the doc- 
trine of peace and universal love, which she is 
incessantly preaching, that we were all actually 
struck with abhorrence of her duplicity and hy- 
pocrisy; as soon as tl:e first cmoticms of our cu- 
curiosity subsided. Her fraudulent conduct, 
indeed, has been discovered by so many per- 
sons, and so much has been said against it*, that 
it is difficult to account for her having had anv 
adherents at all, even lor a short time. And vet 
she will probably retain a sufficient number,' to 
increase still further a fortune, which is already 
considerable for the country in which she re- 
sides, and fully adecjuate to the only end which 
-she now seems anxious to attain; namely, to 
live independent, in a decent, plentiful, and 
evcii elegant manner. There are so many 

weak 
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weak-minded religionists, and Jemima is so 
particularly carefulto select her disciples among 
persons who are either very old or very young, 
that her imposture, however gross and palpable 
to the discerning, may yet be cairied on for 
some time with success, sufficient to answer 
her ultimate purpose. If her credit should 
sink too low, she would find herself constrained 
to transplant her holiness to some other region ; 
and, in fact, she had, last year, harboured the 
design of removing her family and establish- 
■ ment, and of settling in Carlton island, on the 
lake of Ontario, where she would enjoy the sa- 
tisfaction of living under the EngHsh govern- 
ment, which, by her account, has offered her 
a grant of land. 
WOLLASTON, (William) an eminent divine, 
was born in Staflfbrdshire in 1659, who dis- 
tinguished himself by an extraordinary treatise 
entitled ** The Religion of Nature deh'neated/' 
A work which was purchased with such avidity, 
that upwards of 1 0,000 copies of it were sold 
in a few days ; • it is, however, a system of 
Deism, yet one of the best written books in 
the English language.. WoUaston died in 1724-. 
WOLSEY, (Thomas) Cardinal, and prime mi- 
nister of Henry VIII. was born at Ipswich, in 
Suffolk, in 1471. Though only the son of 
a butcher in that town, he became archbishop 
of York, chancellor of England, cardinal priest 
of St. C icily, and legate a latere. He was 
educated at Oxford, and had a fellowship in 
Mag-dalen college ; and when he look the de- 
gree; of master of arts, he had the care of 

th^ 
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the school adjoining to it. Having the care 
of three sons of the Marquis of Dorset, that 
nobleman gave him the living of Lymington 
in 1500. By artfully insinuating himself into 
the favour of several great personages, he pro- 
cured a recommendation to Henry VII* wha 
sent him on an embassy to tlie emperor Ma?w- 
imilian. He performed the object of his mis- 
sion so much to the satisfaction of his master, 
that, on his return, he was made dean of Lin- 
coln, and a prebend in the same cathedral. Oit 
the aocess-ion of Honry VIII. he became a fa-^ 
vourite of that king, who gave him the rectory 
of Torrington, in Devonshire ; soon after which 
be was nmde canon of Windsor, and register 
of tlie order of the garter, f n 1 5 1 2 he becaraa 
a prebend in the church of York, and soon after 
dean of that cathedra*!. He attended the king 
. in his expedition to France , and u]K>n the taking 
of Tournay, Wolsey was made bishop of that 
city, in 151 i. He was promoted to the see of 
Lincoln, in November folk)wing; made arch- 
bishop of York in 15\5; cardinal of St. Cicely ,, 
by the interest of the king^ of England and 
France ; and in December of the same year, 
lord chancellor of England : he was also legate 
^ latere to the pope. Having gained an entire 
ascendency over the king, he drew him at length 
into such measures abroad, that he tre- 
ouently became the dupe of foreign powers ; 
ibe cardinal's avarice being fed, and his am- 
bition flattered, by the emperor, the court of 
France, and that of Rome, in their turns* In 
the character of a churchman, he was a disgrace 

to 
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to his pro&ssion, being licentious and vicious 
himselt^ and an encourager of the king in all 
his private sensual gratincatioiis. He was also 
extravagantly proud and ostentatious. He as* 
pired to the popedom on the death of LeoX. 
and Adrian VI. but without success. At 
length he fell under the kind's displeasure. His 
obsequiousness to the see of Rome# relating to 
Henr/s divorce from queen Catherine^ and 

. some inferior circumstances, concurred to des- 
troy his interest with his majesty; the great 
seal was demanded of hnn ; his goods were all 
seized to the king's use, himself arrested for 
high treason, and committed to the custody of 
the lieutenant. He was arrested at York, Nov. 
29, 1530, but died in his way to London, at 
Leicester-abbey, where he was buried. From 
his preferments, and by presents and pen- 
sions from foreign princes, his income is said to 
have exceeded the revenues of the crown ; and 
he lived in the state and style of a sovereign 
prince, keeping 800 servants; among whom 
were nine or ten lords, fifteen knights, and 40 
esquires. He was the patron of learned men, 
and a judge and munificent encourager of the 
polite arts. 

YOUNG, (Dr. Edward) a celebrated writer, 
was born at Upham> near Winchester, in 168 1 . 
He was matriculated of A 11- Sou Is college, Ox- 
ford, being intended for the civil law, in which 
profession he took a degree. In 1704, he pro- 

■ duced his poem entitled the " The Last Day.'* 
His next performance was *« The Force of Reli- 
gion ; 



gion; or Vanqukhed Lore.** These pubKca- 
tioiis procured him many admirers aod friends, 
among whom was Addison ; for whose Spectator 
he furnished many papers. Being of a serious 
turn, he entered into orders, and was appointed 
chaplain to the king; af\er having obtained the 
living of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, he wrote 
three tragedies, which were wcU received ; but 
his " Love of Fame, the Universal Passion," 
is more generally esteemed. In 1759, he mar- 
ried lady Elizableth Loc, daughter of^ the £ar{ 
of Litchfield ; but she died the following year. 
Her loss was so much lamented by the doctor, 
that it induced him to write "The Complaint, 
or Night Thoughts," which finely exhibit his 
melancholy and morality. It is a work by whidi 
his name will be immortalized. As a prose 
writer, he censured the prevailing manners in a 
performance called, " The Centaur not Fa- 
bulous, in Six Letters to a Friend, on the Life 
hi Vogue;" and, when upwards of 80 years of 
age, published '* Conjectures on original Coni* 
position." Few authors have attracted more 
respect by their works than Doctor Young. He 
died in 176.5, aged SI. 
ZENO, a stoic philosopher, and founder of the 
sect of stoics, so called from his opening a 
scliool in the portico of Stoa, in Athens. He 
was bom atCitium, in the isle of Cyprus; but 
being driven by a storm on the coast of Africa, 
he took up his residence there, and taught phi- 
losophy and logic : he was indeed the first per- 
son who brought logic to perfection. His dis- 
ciples. 
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cipl^y it h fivAd, marnCaiD^ the aright ef self* 
murder; and his servant being told that the plea 
cf/aie would exculpate him from any fault he 
should conamit^ exclaimed io ZeRO> as he ifvas 
beating him for theft, '* It js my /au u> be a 
thief/' " Yes, sirrah,*' replied his roaster, *' and 
it is also your fate to be drubbed for it." 
2^EUXIS, of Heraclio, a very famous painter, who 
flourished about 40() years before Christ. Many 
curious anecdotei? are recorded of this painter. 
Pliny relates his dispute with Parrhasius, in the 
following manner. Zeuxis had painted some 
grapes so naturally, that the birds used to come 
and peck at them, and Parrhasius l-.ad repre- 
sented a curtain^ io artfully, that Zeuxis, 
mis-taking it for a real curtain which hid 
his rival s work, ordered it to be drawn 
aside, that he might see the painting behind 
it. Discovering his mistake, he confessed him- 
self outdone, since he had only imposed upon 
birds, but Parrhasius had deceived even those 
who were judges of the art. Another time he 
painted, a boy kwded with grapes, when the 
birds flew again to hk picture. At this he was 
exceedingly vexed, and frankly acknowledged 
that it was not perfectly finished ; since, had he 
represented the boy as naturally as the grapes, 
the birds would have been afraid of him. One 
of Zeuxis's finest pieces was a Hercules 
strangling some dragons in his cradle, in the 
presence of the aflrighted mother. Some are 
of opinion, however, that Helena was the pic- 
ture by which he gained the greatest reputation. 
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He died immensely rich, about 350 years before 
Chrisl. We are told by Verrius Flaccus, thatiiis 
death was occasioned by an immoderate fit of 
laughter^ on looking at the picture of an old wo- 
man which he had drawn. 
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